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THE SOCIAL PLAINT. 


Is the social body, economically speaking, well or ill? It is 
certainly complaining, and suffers painful attacks. Some tell us 
that these are purely superficial, and that the subject is, after all, 
in the best of health. Others will have it that the case is truly 
serious, so that naught but blood-letting will restore normal tone 
and strength. Still others declare the patient hopelessly gone. 
Not taking sides, at least with this or that extreme, and not pre- 
suming to suggest either diagnosis or treatment, we will in this 
paper attempt an examination and registry of symptoms. 

Let it be distinctly understood that the criticism to follow is not 
of this or that man, or of particular men at all. Individuals are 
only in the rarest instances to blame for any ills from which 
society may suffer. They, the good as well as the bad, are the 
creatures of the system in which they are bound up; and in 
general, so long as this is unchanged, they cannot be censured 
for proceeding as they do. Wrongs that individual action might 
conceivably cure are often due to ignorance, which, in economic 
matters, is still terribly dense. To represent employers as so many 
heartless Shylocks, each bent upon getting from the poor his 
pound of flesh, betrays slight preparation for discussing the rela- 
tions of labor and capital., What is commonly said against the 
existing economic order needs sifting, of course. The fact of 
poverty is not necessarily a just impeachment of this order. 
Many of the poor are poor because of indolence or thriftlessness, 
for which they deserve to suffer. Even if laziness is sometimes 
constitutional, unless it can be shown that the constitution has 
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derived its perverse bent from social maladjustments, suffering 
through such laziness may be, sociologically considered, not an 
evil at all, but of remedial tendency, and therefore a good instead. 

Nor is it a proper complaint that some are better off than 
others. They may have wrought or economized better. We feel 
as by a sort of intuition that gain gotten by the honest, open use 
of one’s own powers, without artificial or accidental advantage of 
any kind, is earned, — that it belongs to the possessor, so that no 
other has any right to view his possession as a hardship. That 
the gain has arisen through superior native endowment no un- 
prejudiced mind would regard as impairing the title, unless this 
has worked its victory through craft and cunning. It is only acci- 
dental or artificial advantages to which our moral sense objects. 

We should, however, not abate sharp criticism of our economic 
doings, if the evil attaching to them seem inevitable. Though it 
seem so, it may not really be so, and in troubles thus perilous to 
humanity’s advance, we have no right to remit efforts at reform 
so long as a ray of hope remains. Conveyance of one’s thought 
across this continent in an hour, and of one’s body in a week, was 
formerly deemed impossible. Poverty may yet disappear. 

Nor does one at all bar out or weaken an indictment of society’s 
ways by inquiring for the complainant’s theory of remedy. He 
may state grievances truly, though neither a theorist nor a prac-— 
titioner. Perhaps no help whatever is in store. Very many have 
hope on this point rather than confidence. Shall we, therefore, 
call evil good? Nay, not even were an oracle from heaven to de- 
clare all hope vain. That unrighteousness can never be banished 
from the earth does not turn it into righteousness. If the exploit- 
ing of the weak by the strong, and of the honest by the cunning, 
the unwilling beggar, the starving babe, the gaunt woman sewing 
twenty continuous hours at the machine for the wage of a shilling, 
and the agricultural laborer, who just manages, by agonizing toil, 
year in and year out, to keep death’s clutch soft upon his throat, 
— if these are perpetual phenomena, so surely are they perpetual 
wrongs, and with our living and our dying breath they ought to 
be proclaimed as such. 

Evaporating, then, the agitator’s plaint, we find solid matter 
about as follows: In the first place, many men are rich, either 
altogether without economic merit, or wholly out of proportion to 
their economic merit. This will have to be admitted, however 
loosely and largely one interprets economic merit; or however 
great allowance we make for intellectual labor in its various kinds. 
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By economic merit is meant the quality which attaches to any 
human action, or line of action, in virtue of its advantageousness, 
on the whole, and in the long run, to the material weal of the 
community. It assumes three forms. A man may claim economic 
merit, when and so far as he is a wage-earner in any useful call- 
ing ; when and so far as he earns economic profits, that is, secures 
profits by effort and agency of a genuinely economic kind, without 
trick, theft, monopoly, or any artificial advantage ; and when and 
so far as he owns capital as distinguished from unproductive 
wealth. Capital is productive wealth. Hence a holder of capital 
must be, indirectly at any rate, a wealth-user. Such a functionary 
is called economically meritorious at this point, not as a final 
judgment, or to beg the question against Socialists, but provision- 
ally, for the sake of argument. One could doubtless grant that 
this is a lower form of merit than would be realized were the 
holder also a worker; yet in society as at present organized, the 
mere holder of capital must be regarded as deserving well. We 
see this instantly if we suppose owners of capital to consume it 
instead of retaining it. We waive for the moment the question 
whether private capital is, on the whole, administered as well, as 
truly for society’s good, as if society owned and administered it 
all, although the difference is certainly smaller than Socialists 
contend. 

These, then, — wages-earning, profits-earning, and interest-earn- 
ing, — are the three forms of economic merit; but it goes almost 
without saying that wealth comes to many who are not meritorious 
in any one of these ways, and to many others out of all propor- 
tion to their merit. Some flourish by gambling; whether this 
takes place at the faro table or on the stock exchange, makes no 
difference. The gambler produces nothing, yet he lives, and often 
thrives. This means that he is a leech, the rest of us having to 
share our blood with him. The immeasurable evils which have 
fastened upon stock operations all honest people bewail, and with 
justice. It is, of course, difficult to lay down a fair and tenable 
definition of legitimate speculation. The best one, perhaps, tests 
legitimacy by genuine intention to transfer the goods. It is pleas- 
ing to know that a professed intention to transfer is insisted upon 
in all the regular exchanges, whenever “futures” are trafficked 
in, and is implied in the printed forms of contract provided for 
such transactions. The precise difference between an exchange 
and a “ bucket-shop ” is usually declared to be, that in the latter 
the “ puts,” “calls,” “straddles,” and the rest, are nothing but 
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bets on the market prices. Bucket-shops are doubtless the more 
exclusively given up to this practice, but, in spite of rules, it is 
dreadfully prevalent in the exchanges as well. 

We can see that proper speculation is advantageous. It acts 
like a governor to a steam-engine, preventing prices from rising 
so high or falling so low as they otherwise must. Shocks in the 
market that but for it would be terrible, are so distributed by it 
as to render them least harmful. The effect of absolutely wise 
speculation would be to annihilate speculation. Honest specula- 
tion is, therefore, negatively productive, like the work of judges, 
army, and police; it is not creative of wealth, but preventive of 
loss. Gambling manifestly lacks this saving character. It does 
not steady prices, but the reverse. At best it but transfers property 
from pocket to pocket. 

Other economic parasites fatten on the produce of cheating, 
stealing, and robbery. Such, of course, earn nothing: as little 
when they proceed by “freezing out” small stockholders, or by 
forming sub-corporations to secure all the profits of main corpora- 
tions under forms of law, or by creating artificial “ corners” or 
artificial fluctuations in prices, as when they deftly pick your 
pockets or bravely throttle you upon the road. Individuals often 
secure great fortunes by mere chance, happening to be so circum- 
stanced at some felicitous phase of business meteorology as to fill 
their buckets from the golden shower. Such beneficiaries are, 
of course, not thieves; on the other hand, they are not creators, 
but only receivers of social wealth. 

Multitudes more prey upon society through monopoly. This 
may be created consciously and artificially, as in some of the great 
trusts now so numerous, or it may arise bond fide, in a natural 
way, without self-seeking on the part of any one, through well- 
meant but unwise legislation. The mere existence of monopoly 
in any quarter is no sign of wrong. Many monopoly concerns 
actually earn a large part of their profits, and some earn all. So 
far, they are not to be condemned. But the gains of others are 
clearly inequitable; they are not, like genuine wages or profits, a 
blessing to all society, but are simply so much subtracted from 
the social store, impoverishing society for the monopolists’ behoof. 
Many mistakenly suppose monopoly to exist only where every sort 
of competition is absent. It is not necessary, in order that an 
establishment, or a banded group of establishments, may put an 
undue price upon its goods, that it should directly control the 


1 Compare, on this general subject, More’s Utopia, chapter xii. 
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entire production. Immediate mastery of a majority is practi- 
cally the mastery of all. This is demonstrable at once a priori 
and from experience. One can maintain a monopoly until his 
competitors, offering at a lower price, produce enough to supply 
the market. Up to that limit their competition is formal only ; 
they in fact participate in the extraordinary gains. Albert 
Schaeffle,! with many others, has pointed out that Ricardo’s law 
of rent applies in a sense, under established industrial habits, to 
all business. The goods of any given kind, sold at a given 
hour, in any given market, bring not the cost of their production 
plus a fair profit, but the cost of the part of them, be it never so 
small, which cost the most. On all the cheaper portions some one 
has a bonanza. If such cheapness was begotten of skill, careful 
oversight, or any other form of strictly economic activity, the ab- 
normal profit was earned. In any event we must regard it as 
legitimate, existing conditions being presupposed ; but in ninety- 
nine per cent. of such cases the bonanza ean be traced more or 
less completely to mere luck. 

The case is nearly the same if riches are acquired by simple 
shrewdness, even though this falls short of criminality, provided 
the shrewdness is not an element in economic merit. During our 
war, for instance, telegraph lines being then not extensive in the 
East, a certain sharp cotton speculator used to cause every steamer 
approaching Calcutta from Europe to be boarded far out, and the 
tendency of cotton ascertained and signaled to him long before 
the ship touched. A fleet vessel of his own, with steam up, would 
be waiting at the outer anchorage, which, on receiving word from 
the proprietor by another signal to “buy” or “sell,” sped to 
carry this command to all his agents in the Pacific cotton ports, 
where its execution swelled his gold pile by millions every time. 
Such gains may be technically legitimate, and in international 
trade perhaps unavoidable ; but, so far as the internal economic 
system of any country offers facilities for such gold-winning ex- 
traordinary, as in great land speculations, all will feel that it is 
still imperfect. 

If he who is unduly enriched by a monopoly has himself created 
the monopoly, we are quite sure to condemn the man; but we often 
do this without observing that just such evils as he has effected 
befall us each day, in ways for which not men but the economic 
system is at fault. The unfair gain which accrues to multitudes 
from protective and other laws, hurts society only in the same way 


1 Bau und Leben des socialen Korpers, iii. 431, 435. 
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as the unearned increment of land values does. In a vast major- 
ity of cases the taker of pure economic rent earns nothing, how- 
ever honestly or truly he may have earned the capital with which 
he bought the privilege of rent-taking. The main difference is, 
that protective laws, so-called, are young, while land laws are so 
old that most people, and, with regret be it added, some econo- 
mists, take them as ordinances of nature or of God. 

One of the worst evils of the sort now under survey, making 
some men rich at others’ expense, and wholly apart from economic 
merit, is fluctuation in the purchasing power of money. It is 
peculiarly bad, because it is sweeping in its operation, and also 
because it works so silently and subtly that only the trained mind 
can see what is doing. If general prices fall, holders of money 
and of titles calling for money grow rich by cutting coupons, taking 
to themselves so much of society’s pile for no equivalent what- 
ever, of course making the rest in like degree poorer. If general 
prices rise, the reverse infelicity occurs. Special attention is 
called to the fact that it is quite immaterial whether the fatal 
change in the value of money arises from new plenty or new 
scarcity of money itself, or because of extra dearness or cheap- 
ness on the part of general commodities. It is as truly a source 
of robbery in the one case as in the other. In addition to the 
cheat which all general price fluctuations entail, falling prices have 
the additional baneful effect of painfully discouraging industry 
and production,.— an effect which has had as much to do as any 
one thing with the hard times of recent years. Through rise and 
fall in money values, then, as well as through mere luck, through 
monopoly, through theft, and through gambling, it actually does 
come to pass that, under our present economic practice, one sec- 
tion of society eats, drinks, and is merry, in whole or in part, at 
the expense of the rest, very much as if the latter were slaves. 

On the other hand,—the counterpart of this proposition, —-a 
great many men are poor without the slightest economic demerit. 
They are people who do the best they can, and always have done 
so; they are not dissipated, indolent, thriftless, or prodigal of 
children, but quite free from these vices, being in every way 
exemplary citizens and worthy members of the community. Yet 
they are poor, often very poor, never free from fear of want, 
doomed for life to the alternative of hard labor or starvation, and 
as thoroughly cut off from all means of culture proper, as com- 
pletely precluded from the rational living of life, as were the 
Helots of old Sparta. Such human beings are to be found in 
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every city of the world. They are less numerous in America 
than in Europe, but America has them, too. Let him who doubts 
read Mrs. Helen Campbell’s “ Prisoners of Poverty,” or better, 
go among these poor people, converse with them, and judge for 
himself. 

It has been carefully computed that in representative districts 
of East London no less than 55 per cent. of the very poor, and 
fully 68 per cent. of the other poor, are so because of deficiency 
of employment,’ while only four per cent. of the very poor, and 
none of the other poor, are loafers. It is estimated that 53 per 
cent. of the needy in New York city suffer for work instead of 
aid, and the willing idlers among those are certainly no more 
numerous proportionally than in London. According to the 
** Massachusetts Labor Statistics ” for 1887, almost a third of the 
people in that State returned as usually engaged in remunerative 
toil, were unemployed during nearly a third of the census year, 
1885 ; the working people of the State, as a whole, averaged to 
be employed at their main occupations less than eleven months of 
the year. These results are not far from normal for this country, 
while for most others they are much too good to be normal. It 
must be admitted that the extreme division of labor has wrought 
its curse as well as its blessing. According to the Massachusetts 
statistics only about one in eighteen of those deprived of their 
usual employments turned to another. 

Most well-to-do people, whether millionaires or ordinary bour- 
geois, know, in effect, absolutely nothing about the truly poor. 
Mr. H. M. Hyndman does: “ I have watched friends of mine who 
have had to go round week after week, month after month, maybe, 
seeking for a job. Such men do not parade their griefs, never, 
or very rarely, ask a middle-class man for help, and would utterly 
scorn to beg. Yet, as a highly skilled artisan said to me only a 
few days ago, ‘I would almost as soon go begging bread as beg- 
ging work; they treat you as if it were a favor you asked.’ I 
have watched such men, I say, skilled and unskilled, too, and the 
mental effect upon them of these long periods or short periods of 


1 For the poverty of East London, see Mr. Charles Booth’s Labour and Life 
of the People, vol. i. G.P. Putnam’s Sons. 1889. 

2 Ibid, p. 147. These are invaluable statistics. Of the four thousand cases 
on which they are based, among the very poor, 14 per cent. are so from drink 
or thriftlessness in the family, 27 per cent. from illness, infirmity, size of 
family, or from one of these causes combined with irregular work. Among 
the other poor, 13 per cent. of the families suffered from drink or lack of 
thrift, 19 per cent. from illness, size of family, etc. 
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worklessness is more depressing than I can describe. Let a man 
have been never so thrifty, if he has a wife and children, a few 
weeks of idleness sweep away his savings; then he begins to 
pawn what little tings he has; later he gets behind with his rent. 
His more fortunate comrades help him, — this is invariable, so far 
as I have seen, among all classes of laborers; and then, if he is 
lucky, he gets into work again; if not, his furniture goes, and he 
falls into dire poverty. All the time not only has the man himself 
been suffering and losing heart, but his wife has been fretting 
herself to death and the children have been half-fed. In the 
winter-time, when the uncertainty of getting work becomes, in 
most of our great industrial cities, the certainty of not getting 
it for a large percentage of the laboring men and women, things 
are, of course, at their worst. After having vainly trudged from 
workshop to workshop, from factory to factory, from wharf to 
wharf, after having, perhaps, fought fiercely, but unsuccessfully, 
for a few hours’ work at the dock gates, the man returns home, 
weary, hungry, half dead, and ashamed of his growing raggedness, 
to see his home without firing or food, perhaps to go to bed, in 
order to try and forget the misery around him.” 

But is not the condition of the poor continually improving? 
Yes, and no. Undoubtedly the average wage-worker can earn 
more pounds of wheat, meat, and coal, and more yards of cloth, 
by twelve hours’ work to-day than fifty years ago, and probably 
enough more to make up for the greater unsteadiness of labor 
now. Mr. Giffen’s statistics for England are well known. In 
the industries figured upon by him, wages have advanced since 
1820-25 between 10 and 160 per cent. The average may be about 
50 per cent. The English income-tax, per capita, has increased 
as follows: in 1865-69 it was £14; in 1870-74, £15 6s. ; in 1875- 
79, £17 4s.; and in 1880-84, £17 2s. There are endless figures 
of the same tenor, which we need not cite. Mr. Giffen says that 
the wealth of Great Britain advances at the rate of three per cent. 
yearly ; population, only 1.3 per cent. How speedily, at this 
pace, may we not expect poverty to be extinguished! For this 
country the improvement is at least no less; we doubt if it is 
greater. Mr. Edward Atkinson’s roseate pictures of laborers’ 
progress are familiar to all. The French savant, M. Chevallier, 
has surveyed, as best he could, the whole industrial world, and is 
very sure that the laborer has advanced everywhere. 

In all probability the figures usually presented upon this subject, 
taken literally and for the time to which they relate, are not false. 
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Materially, the workingman is gaining a little. Well may we re- 
joice that his wage is no longer the scanty four shillings a week, 
fixed for Warwickshire hands in 1588, under Queen Elizabeth’s 
Statute of Labourers. His very discontent, by a well-known law 
of human nature, proves that he is profiting. Yet many repre- 
sentations, as commonly pressed and understood, mislead. Thus 
when Mr. Goschen, a few years ago, following Mr. Giffen’s line 
of argument,! showed that the number of small fortunes and in- 
comes in England was increasing faster than large, faster than 
fortunes in general, faster than population, he did not touch the 
really poor at all. He dealt with incomes from $750 a year up- 
wards, estates under $5,000 in value, house rents of $100 and on, 
small shareholdings, small insurance policies, and the like. But 
what is all this to the caravans of poor fellows with starvation 
incomes, or none at all? Is it not almost mockery to argue hope 
from a more felicitous distribution of “ estates,” “ rents,” “ poli- 
cies,” and “ shares,” in Britain, when English villages, unable to 
give employment, are emptying their impoverished sons and 
daughters into the cities at the rate of sixty thousand or seventy 
thousand yearly, only to make their situation, if possible, worse 
yet ; when, as a report of Mr. Burnett, labor correspondent of the 
Board of Trade, assures us, the sweating system is forcing men 
and women to work sometimes for thirty-three, and even thirty-six, 
consecutive hours to avoid starvation, and when the hungry hordes 
of East London poor, but for the Christian work done among 
them, or for fear of the police, would speedily march to the sack 
of the West End !? ; 

In our own country one hears equally inconclusive utterances 
regarding the masses’ welfare. On reading them, we sometimes 
really pity the mill-owners, and wonder why they do not take 
work as hands in*the mills. The common statement about wages 
as increasing faster than income from invested wealth, neither has, 
nor can have, statistical proof, because we have no public or even 
private registry of profits. So, too, the apparent fact that a 
greater and greater proportion of the nation’s product goes year 
by year as wages, does not necessarily imply a rising rate of 
wages, but may accompany falling wages, and it will do so if 
population increases faster than wages fund. And when wages 


1 London Times, weekly, October 9, 1887. 

2 The Earl of Meath, Nineteenth Century, January, 1889. 

8 The recent statistics of the Massachusetts Bureau, 1891, appear to be 
excellent, so far as they go. 
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statistics are adduced to show improvement, nothing can exceed 
the recklessness with which they are sometimes made and handled. 
Wages of superintendence frequently swell the apparent average. 
Account is rarely taken of shut-downs and slack work, or of those 
unable to find work at all. The system of fines, often as vicious 
as it is common, is also ignored.! 

In many respects, indeed, the toiling masses are no whit better 
off to-day than in England four centuries ago. The late Thorold 
Rogers, describing the Plantagenet and Tudor age, declares that 
then “there were none of those extremes of poverty and wealth 
which have excited the astonishment of philanthropists, and are 
now exciting the indignation of workmen. . . . Of poverty which 
perishes unheeded, of a willingness to do honest work and a lack 
of opportunity, there was little or none. The essence of life was 
that every one knew his neighbor, and that every one was his 
brother’s keeper.”” The fact is, that while the poor man has been 
getting on, he has not retained his old-time closeness to the aver- 
age weal. Let us take a rubber strap, fasten one end, and extend 
the other till the length is doubled. If, now, we note the changes 
in the relative positions of points between the middle and the 
fixed extremity, we shall find that each, though farther from the 
end than before; is also farther from the middle; that, besides, 
the points nearest the end have moved least, those nearest the 
middle, most. Of those between the middle and the free end, all 
are now further beyond the middle than before, while each has 
gained the more the remoter it was at first. Much in this.way 
has society stretched out in the matter of economic welfare. 
There, at the fixed point of dire poverty, stand the mighty masses, 
as they have always stood. Our heaping up of wealth, Pelion 
upon QOssa, elevates them no iota. Their neighbors have removed 
from the dead point a little, but the centre has gone away from 
them still more. Those nearer the average at first, and yet be- 
neath it, have drifted further from the fixed extreme, but not one 
among them is so close to the middle as he began. Only when 
you pass beyond the average do you come to men who have gained 
upon the average, and these have accomplished this in proportion 
to the advantage which they had at the start.” 


1 These errors, which, of course, he could not correct, must be allowed for in 
M. E. Chevallier’s Les Salaires au XIX* Siécle, a very instructive work on the 
whole : the author is, however, too hostile to codperation and profit-sharing. 

2 We do not forget the difficulty of laying a solid rod ord for this analysis. 
The personnel of “the rich” and of “the poor ” of course changes incessantly. 
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While the poor man should be very glad that his toil brings 
him more and better food, raiment, and shelter than once, the 
fact that it does so is no sign that his condition is “improved” in 
the sense in which this expression is usually understood. Richer 
supply for one’s mere bodily wants does not signify that one is 
getting forward, or even holding one’s own, in humanity’s general 
advance. Let man, as a race, remove further and further from 
the condition of brutes, and let me, in the mean time, keep as near 
to the average of human weal as ever, — that is what I want. So 
long as I am falling behind the average comfort, welfare, culture, 
intelligence, and power, it insults my manhood to remind me that 
my sweat commands per drop a little more bread. “ It is written, 
man shall not live by bread alone.” And in this higher life, the 
only one in respect to which it is really worth while to discuss the 
question at length, hosts of men in civilized countries are making 
no progress whatever, but are relatively losing ground. 

To be sure, “ the workman is now a freeman, and, compared with 
his progenitors, an educated man. If not taught in the schools, 
he has learned from the increasing progress which he beholds 
everywhere around him. In the railway carriage he visits the 
great towns ; the newspaper gives him intelligence of all that is 
going on from day to day in the most distant portions of the 
earth ; he hears discussed, with more or less accuracy and informa- 
tion, the leading topics of the age. So, life itself for him is a 
great public school. But when he beholds the vast accumulation 
of wealth in the hands of the higher classes, which affords to them 
luxury, the ease, the social distinction, and the means of enjoy- 
ment denied to him, and when he reflects that this wealth is mainly 
created by the toil of himself and his fellow-laborers, he is natu- 
rally filled with discontent and envy, wherein may yet, perhaps, be 
found the seeds of anarchy. Amid such circumstances he is ex- 
posed, on the one hand, to the teachings of socialistic advocates ; 
and, on the other hand, to the inculeation of the doctrine of pas- 
sive obedience, and to that blasphemous as well as puerile philo- 
sophy which would enjoin him to submit meekly, in the name of 
reason or religion, to a condition of things which is abhorrent to 
every sentiment of justice and to every feeling of humanity.” } 

A penniless fellow strikes “pay gravel,” and is a millionaire ; another man 
just as suddenly falls from opulence to rags. Still a rod ord is attainable. 
The economic fortune of many an identical man, family, or community, which 
for the last fifty years shows no break, paroxysm, or absolute change of any 


kind, can be seen to have altered greatly in relation to the material welfare of 
the country as a whole. 


1 Rees. From Poverty to Plenty, pp.65 seq. London, Wyman & Sons, 1888. 
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From this point of view, the wages-system itself, inevitable as it 
after all seems to be, is yet an evil, at least in comparison with the 
older one of masters, associates and apprentices. It has become 
the order of things for human beings to work on a gigantic scale 
for other human beings as servants, menials, serfs, being granted 
access to the means of production not in their own right as men, 
but by the gracious favor of their more lordly fellows. The effect 
is to put a stain upon toil as dishonorable. If you are verdant 
enough still to speak of the “ dignity of labor,” people smile at 
you. That old aphorism has gone to the rubbish-pile. Witness 
the pride of many bourgeois aristocrats, who boast of it as a 
special claim to consideration, that neither they nor their ancestors 
ever got a living by work. Equally significant is the assumption, 
both haughty and common, of capitalists, that they are the “ guar- 
dians” of labor. But every one notices that wage-workership is 
widely regarded less humbling in proportion as it ceases to involve 
subjection to individuals. As a rule, work for a private corpora- 
tion even, is more desired than work for A or B; work for a great 
public corporation, responsible to society, is still more desired ; 
work for churches and educational institutions is yet more sought 
after; while work for the state is so enticing that even at the most 
moderate wages, and in spite of an all too insecure tenure, a hun- 
dred applicants scramble for every post. 

How slight is even the economic betterment usually alleged, 
compared with what, from foreknowledge of the character of the 
age, one would have been justified in anticipating. Such progress 
in all the industrial arts, such cheapening of wares, such opening 
of new continents in North and South America and in Africa and 
Australia, the richest in bread-yield and beef-yield of any beneath 
the sun, should, it would seem, have annihilated poverty. Yet the 
amelioration is only well perceptible for wage-workers as a class, 
and for the unskilled it is hardly this. Still less can any general 
law of economic progress, covering the centuries, be established. 
On the contrary, the passing of this age of industrial advance and 
of world-wide land utilization with so slight gain in the ordinary 
comforts of life on the part of the laboring man, goes far to 
preclude all hope of great improvement for him under present 
economic conditions. 

Thorold Rogers noticed that the trades correctly cited by Mr. 
Giffen as showing an advance of wages since 1833 have each had 
the advantage of a trade-union, and Rogers apparently cherished 
strong hope that unions were to introduce the laborers’ millennium. 
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I am unable to share this pleasing view. Each trade-union will 
benefit its own members, not unmixedly, indeed, because it always 
levels downward more or less in quality of work and in wages ; 
but trade-unions often operate against one another, and they con- 
tinually keep down instead of elevating the unskilled masses. 
Even an industrial trust, like the Knights of Labor, cannot exert 
its central power without forcing the abler and better workmen to 
make common cause with the poorer, so as greatly to impede produc- 
tion; nor will such an organization ever be in condition to enforce 
a general strike, because of the “ scab” laborers constantly ready 
and competent for so many kinds of work. To exclude foreigners, 
which, so long as our protective laws continue, would be just, 
would not rid us of “scab” help. The increase of home popula- 
tion would soon furnish this. It is hard to see any likelihood 
under the present economic system, unless a good deal modified, 
of any such continence on the part of the laboring masses in our 
cities as will deliver them for any length of time from the grip of 
Ricardo’s iron law. Self-interest will never do it. This is a point 
where the laissez-faire theory of society most visibly breaks down. 
Morality and higher intelligence would do it, but we fear that 
these can never be engendered in sufficient degree amidst the 
existing poverty and strife of classes. 

One has a right to complain touching the idle wealth which the 
present order of things heaps up, and the still greater quantities 
of wealth which are wasted out and out. If any one of our num- 
berless millionaires wishes to turn some millions of capital into 
non-capital wealth in the form of needlessly large houses and 
grounds, gorgeous equipage and clothing, fancy wines and viands, 
or works of art never to be seen but in his own house, there is 
nothing to hinder him and much in the way of example to tempt 
him. Yet his act abstracts these millions from the wage-fund as 
permanently and effectually as if they were sunk in the mid- 
Atlantic, leaving many a work-seeker to hunger or starvation, who, 
had the man built factories or railways with his pelf, might have 
been well off. 

It is amazing in view of this process, continually going on, to 
hear some of our brightest thinkers arguing as if poverty were 
always due to the fault of the people who suffer from it, as if 
there were some providence or natural law which would make it 
impossible for one man ever to smart for the misdeeds of another. 
Not seldom the exact reverse occurs. This, in fact, is one of the 
very worst vices of present industry, that it not seldom visits 
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curses upon men for results which they had not the slightest hand 
in originating. It is said that profits are justifiable because the 
employer takes risks,—a position entirely just so long as the 
present system prevails. But it is not the profit-maker alone who 
is involved in the risks he takes. His help are bound up with 
him, and if he is proved to be rash, while he himself will only 
have to surrender this or that luxury, they may starve or freeze. 
When over-production, again, either alone or aided by over-specu- 
lation or by those changes in the value of money already referred 
to, has evoked a commercial crisis, the poor, who have had nothing 
whatever to do with causing it, are its most pitiable and helpless 
victims. 

Socialists have said none too much about the cross purposes 
which, of necessity, prevail in our unregulated production. Let 
the business man be as careful as he may, under the prevalent 
business methods he cannot but take most dangerous risks. There 
are now only the roughest means for ascertaining what the next 
season’s demand for this or that line of goods is to be, and still 
poorer chance for learning what the output by competitors is to be. 
Notwithstanding all that trusts have so excellently done to forecast 
and regulate output,! every year’s operation of many a manufac- 
tory is to a great extent a game of hazard. Lines of business are 
over-wrought, begetting glut and necessitating sales below cost ; 
needless plant is set out, which must decay or burn. Losses in 
these ways are crushing, and are so much the more sad in that 
they are intrinsically needless. Through such waste of capital, 
interest rises, and wage-yielding businesses which might have 
flourished are prevented from starting. Prices fluctuate abnor- 
mally, deranging and discouraging industry. Mills that were in 
operation close, the operatives, who had absolutely no part in the 
errors which brought the crisis, being the chief sufferers. One 
earnest writer refers to such dislocations of industry all the econo- 
mic troubles of the time.2_ We see here, again, that poverty does 
not always befall men by their own fault, but very often through 
the crime or stupidity of others. 

We have space merely to name a few unfortunate features not 
so strictly of an economic nature, which attach to the prevalent 
industrial course of things. Wealth is for man, not man for 


1 A merit of the trust-system usually not recognized. Compare the author’s 
article on “ Economic Reform Short of Socialism,” in the International Journal 
of Ethics, April, 1892. 

2 W. Smart, Contemporary Review, 1888. 
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wealth. It is conceivable that a given line of production should 
favor the amassing of wealth in a most eminent degree, and yet be 
so baneful ethically, for instance, as not to deserve toleration. To 
be laid to the account of the existing economic dispensation is most 
of the fraud and villainy in industrial life. If you are a grocer, 
and other grocers sand their sugar, you must, or, unless you have 
immense capital, leave the business. If you manufacture clothing, 
and the fashion in that line of production is to beat sewing-women 
down to starvation wages, you must do thus, or you are lost. 
‘You may wince or protest, but your position is such that you 
cannot obey conscience without becoming a martyr. This is why 
the best men in a trade do not fix its maxims and practices, but 
the worst. 

It is a fact that our present plan of industry presses men with 
indescribably strong motives to gamble, to depress wages to the 
utmost, and to cheat in the quality of wares. Many resist nobly. 
Many others yield, but with a stout inward protest which would 
do honor to them were it known. People dislike to do wrong ; 
but in hundreds of cases, if not as a rule, they must do wrong or 
fail in business. The meanest man undersells the noblest and, 
either financially or morally, drives him to the wall. Honesty is 
often as uneconomical in face of the customer as in face of the tax- 
assessor. Out of this murderous competition there is a survival 
not of the fittest but of the unfittest, the sharpest, the basest. 

When great wealth has been amassed, even honestly, another 
fearful pressure is brought to bear upon its possessor to regard it 
too much as an end, and to bend all his energy to the further 
swelling of the pile, how inordinate soever it may be. He over- 
works himself ; he takes colossal risks ; he frets ; he passes sleep- 
less nights. He forgets his obligations to family, society and 
God. He reads naught but market-reports. Think, he does not; 
he only reckons. Such a life is not rational, and its general pre- 
valence through generations cannot but make us more a race of 
Babbage calculators than of moral beings. 

Lastly, much of the wealth itself, invested in idle or positively 
harmful luxuries, is lost to society as truly as if sunk in the 
Pacific Ocean. Any one who will reflect can easily make himself 
heart-sick by computing what a large proportion of existing wealth 
has been put into forms that not only do not afford wages to labor, 
but are a moral if not an economic disadvantage to the owners 


1 Read, in Mrs. Helen Campbell’s Prisoners of Poverty, the chapter entitled 
“ Two Hospital Beds.”’ 
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themselves. This is not condemning luxury, but only useless and 
damaging luxury, which, of course, no economist can approve ; nor 
can any one else do so, without repudiating altruism and going 
over to the baldest egoism in ethics. 

I do not believe that socialism is coming ; but I expect a moral 
growth of society which will bring with it many changes, some of 
them radical, in the economic structure and methods of society. 
Workingmen’s complaints are not all wanton and they cannot be 
dismissed with a puff. That pleasing optimism which views all 
increase of wealth as inevitably, under natural law, a blessing to 
wage-workers, is very shallow. Both the socialist on the one 
hand and the /aissez-faire theorist on the other are in too great 
haste to generalize. At present our business is the analysis of 
social conditions, — deep, patient and undogmatic. 


E. BengJAMIN ANDREWS. 
Brown UNIVERSITY. 





RELIGIOUS EVOLUTION. 


OnLY a few years ago the general opinion of Christendom was 
that all the religions of the world are divisible into two classes, 
the true and the false. In one class the Jewish and the Christian 
faiths stood alone. These were hardly to be regarded as two, for 
one was only a preparatory stage of the other. Indeed, since the 
Christ was read back into all the Jewish records and discovered, 
where he had been carefully hidden, everywhere, it is perhaps 
better to say that in this first class Christianity stood alone. This 
class had been supernaturally revealed and authenticated ; it was 
therefore stamped as eternally “ true” and as unchanging as its 
Author. In the other class were all the other religions of the 
world, all labeled “ false.” Milton ingeniously imagined that 
they were devices by which the devils — the fallen angels — man- 
aged to get themselves worshiped in place of the one only and 
true God. Others spoke and wrote of them as impostures, con- 
sciously and purposely foisted upon the various peoples by their 
fraudulent inventors. Until within a few years Mohammed, for 
example, was generally spoken of as having “ gotten up” his re- 
ligion, just as some wily schemer “promotes” a swindling 
scheme on Wall or State Street. I distinctly remember that this 
was the impression I got of him from whatever reading was ac- 
cessible to me on the subject during my boyhood. 
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As the result, however, of the discovery of gunpowder, together 
with the uses of steam and electricity, the world has been thrown 
open to investigation. The past has been resurrected. The ori- 
gins and growths of ideas and systems have been studied. There 
is beginning to be a science of comparative religions. The opin- 
ions of all competent thinkers are changing or have already 
changed. The outcome of all this is that there are no longer any 
“false” religions, any more than there are “ false ” flora or fauna, 
or “false” arts or inventions or governments. Watt’s steam- 
engine was not a “false” one, as compared with any supposed 
“true” steam-engine in use to-day. The first tree-like forms were 
not “ false’ compared with the oak or the pine. Nor is the go- 
rilla “ false,” compared with Homer or Shakespeare. Each period 
in the history of our planet has had its own appropriate vegetable 
and animal forms., Each period in the history of man has had its 
own appropriate out-blossoming of thoughts and theories, of dis- 
coveries and inventions. So the religion of any age or people has 
been the natural expression of the religious life of that time or 
race. There are no “false” religions; and there is no “true” 
religion in the sense that a finality has been reached. There are 
only grades of religious thought and feeling and life, beginning 
in the lowest and crudest savagery, rising step by step to where 
we are to-day; but the stairway still rises, and “slopes through 
darkness up toGod.” Like Jacob’s ladder, this religious progress 
rises from earth to heaven. But the top is still far away and out 
of sight. 

As one studies the various and manifold manifestation of the 
religious life of man, one great fact becomes clear in the midst of 
the apparent confusion. This fact is so important and so full of 
inspiration and hope that I wonder that no more has been made of 
it. It runs, like a line of light, through them all, from lowest to 
highest, and binds them together like beads on one golden string. 
As biology now recognizes but one life on earth, from protoplasm 
to man, so this fact shows that there is and can be but one re- 
ligion, from the feeblest beginnings of human feeling and thought 
up and on to that “ far-off, divine event to which the whole creation 
moves.” I have tried myself to bring out on several occasions the 
fact in question; but I am not aware that anybody else has 
dwelt upon it. It seems important enough to be here treated at 
sufficient length to make it perfectly clear. 

For the purpose in hand there is no need of settling the ques- 


tion as to what was the first and lowest manifestation of man’s 
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religious life. Whether this was ancestor worship or fetish 
worship, or both combined, or neither, we can wait for science to 
settle. But whatever it was, we can see plainly what the atti- 
tude and purpose of the worshiper must have been. 

Take, as an illustration, the case of some North American In- 
dian who, for whatever reason, has come to believe that a spirit, 
an invisible power, a god, is associated with or resides in the 
stump of a tree. This becomes his altar. He brings to it an of- 
fering, perhaps some tobacco leaves, and laying these upon the 
stump offers up his prayer. He asks the spirit that dwells in 
the place to hear him and accept his gift. Then he prays that 
he may be successful in the hunt; or that, from the warlike ex- 
pedition on which he is setting out, he may return to his village 
safe and victorious. 

Let us analyze this act of religion, and see of, what elements it 
is composed. The savage has in mind certain theories clearly 
outlined or dimly perceived that underlie his action, and he is 
animated by a certain purpose. His action represents elements 
common to all the religions of the world. He is not yet trou- 
bled with any thoughts of natural or supernatural, possible or 
impossible. He has, however, a set of theories, ideas or notions : 
(1) as to the nature and character of his god; (2) as to himself; 
and (3) as to the relation in which he stands to his god. He 
feels sure that this god can either help him or hurt him, as he 
may be inclined, or according to the relation in which the two 
stand to each other. He is thus dependent upon his deity. He 
thinks (4) that the present, existing relation between himself 
and his god is not the best or most favorable possible. Otherwise 
he would not do anything to better it. He thinks (5) that it 
is possible for him to improve this relation, and get on better 
terms with his god, by doing something which he has come to 
believe his god desires. 

The one purpose then, the one aim of the Indian’s religious en- 
deavor, is to get into more favorable relations with his god, — 
this power, which is not himself, which is outside of and above 
him, which ean help or hurt, and on which his life and prosperity 
depend. Here is the common type which, in the midst of all 
variations, is apparent in the many forms which religion has as- 
sumed in the past, and which must appear in any form which 
it may assume in the future. 

To see the naturalness and necessity of this, let us glance at 
some of the more developed forms of religion. Let us attend one 
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of the feasts of the Hebrews in the days of the First Temple as 
the Old Testament describes it. Representatives of the people 
have come up from every part of Palestine. The priests have 
marched in procession ; the psalms have been chanted by the tem- 
ple choir; the bullock has been slain, and the blood has flowed 
over and about the altar; the High Priest has gone into the Holy 
Place and sprinkled with blood the Mercy Seat ; he has returned 
from the Holy of Holies and has pronounced the absolution of 
the people; and they have started on the return journey to 
their homes with the sense in their hearts of being at peace with 
Yahveh. 

What now have these Jews of Solomon’s day been doing? They 
had their thought about their God. They had their ideas as to 
their own nature and character. They had their thoughts as to 
the actual relation in which they stood to their God. They be- 
lieved that this relation could be improved. This whole religious 
service was their attempt to comply with the supposed conditions 
in accordance with which they might secure these better relations. 
They were trying to do precisely what the savage was trying to do 
— get on better terms with their deity. The essential impulse 
and aim, in both cases, are precisely similar. 

When, in later days, the prophets tell the people that Yahveh does 
not desire the blood of bulls and of goats, that he is weary of their 


burnt offerings, and that what he really does want is that they. 


should do justly, love mercy and walk humbly with him, the type 
of religion is not changed. The prophets have gained a higher 
and nobler thought of Yahveh, and so a more worthy conception 
as to the best way of getting into right relations with Him. The 
problem to be solved is the same. ‘The impulse is the same. The 
aim is the same. 

When, later still, Jesus teaches that not in any special place 
and not by means of any special rites is God to be worshiped ; 
when he declares that what God desires is the true heart and the 
life of loving serviee, and that all else is of no avail without these, 
still the problem, the impulse, the aim remain unchanged. It is 
still man’s attempt to find out the way by which he may come into 
right relation with God. 

To turn aside, and go back for a moment to the classic days of 
Rome and Greece, let us call up some scene of religious service in 
the Eternal City and in Athens. It is not necessary to stay for 
description. No matter what god or goddess was approached, the 
worshiper was engaged in the one same age-long effort. Having 
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his thoughts of his god, of himself, of the actual relations existing 
between them, and of certain possible better relations, he was 
trying to attain these better relations. 

In papal Rome it was the same. When Luther brought on the 
Protestant revolution, it was because he became persuaded that 
he had found a truer thought of God, of man, of the ideal relations 
between them, and of the means by which the ideal was to be 
attained. He was engaged in the one perennial pursuit. Pre- 
cisely the same thing is true of all the many sects into which Pro- 
testantism has been divided. The liberal religionists of to-day — 
Unitarians, Universalists, Independents, or whatever other name 
they bear — are what they are because they believe that by free 
study and inquiry, in the light of all attainable knowledge, they 
can better find out the truth about God, about themselves, about 
the relations in which they actually stand to each other, and about 
the way by which to establish better relations, than they can 
while hindered and hampered by the bonds and traditions of the 
ages of the world’s ignorance and childhood. But the search is 
ever the same. 

This marvelous and impressive unity will appear still more 
clearly and forcibly if we raise the question as to whether, under 
any other name, this religious search is likely to be outgrown. 
One of the great thoughts of this age is that of the adjustment of 
the various forms of life to their environment. That which cannot, 
or does not become so adjusted, perishes; for this adjustment is the 
condition of its life. The degree of man’s adjustment to his 
environment is the measure of his welfare and prosperity. To the 
theistic evolutionist, God is his environment; for the universe is 
only the changing manifestation of that “eternal energy from 
which all things proceed.” Being “reconciled to God” then — in 
the phrase of Paul —and being “adjusted to his environment ”’ 
—in the phrase of Spencer— mean practically the same. For 
the religion of the intelligent and free man of to-day is not a 
thing of Sundays or of books, — it is a life. 

Professor Huxley is the inventor of the term “agnostic”; so 
let us take him as the example of a school. I intend no earping 
or criticism. Professor Huxley may hesitate to affirm or deny 
God. But he recognizes a power without imaginable beginning 
or end. This power is not himself, and it is manifested in the 
universe about him. It was here before he was born, and will be 
here when he is dead. On this power he depends, for life and 
breath and all things, every moment. He has his thought about 
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this power, at least so far as it is manifested and so concerns him. 
He has his thought of himself. He has his theory as to the rela- 
tion in which he stands to this power. He knows that on his 
right relationship to this power depend his life and welfare. To 
know the laws of this power then, and obey them, he is sure is the 
secret of human well-being. The agnostic then is and must be 
engaged in the same search which has impelled the human race 
from the beginning, — the search for the secret of life. If a man is 
a dogmatic atheist even, the problem is not changed. He still 
stands in vital relation to this power that is not himself, and still 
it is through knowledge and obedience that he is to attain life and 
welfare. 

From that far-off day, then, when man first stood upon his feet 
and looked, with questioning eyes, upon the heavens, to that other 


far-off day when, lord of himself and of his conditions, he shall ° 


be a member of a world-wide kingdom of God, this one thing has 
been, is and must be true: Man is essentially a religious animal, 
and this religious search is the search of the ages. Man always 
has been and always must be “ feeling after God, if haply he may 
find Him who is not far from every one of us.” By so much as 
he finds God, by so much does he find life and happiness. His 
thinking has been affected by conditions of race, climate, country, 
inheritance, tradition and culture ; but each religion, at its best, 
has been an earnest attempt to get into right relations with God. 
No argument is needed to make apparent at once the fact that 
all this chimes, in perfect harmony, with the teaching of evolution. 
On this theory, we find the religious history of the world has 
been precisely what we should have expected. It accords with the 
thought of a universe — the unity of the race and the unity of the 
power by whose impulsion it has been lifted to its present level of 
civilization. It reveals also the fact that only intelligence is neces- 
sary to guide this one age-long search to such a religious unity as 
shall culminate in a completely realized brotherhood of humanity. 
If this theory be true, then Christianity is no exception to the 
universal law of religious growth. It is not a supernatural reli- 
gion, let down out of heaven from God, like the vision-city of the 
Apocalypse. It is so far the largest and finest development of 
the God-consciousness and the God-search of the human heart 
and mind. Growth must be expected in the future as fast and as 
far as man is able to attain truer conceptions of God, of himself, 
and of all that is needed to bring about higher, better and closer 
relations between the human and the divine. Having in mind 
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these facts of the past that seem to find their key in theistic 
evolution, let us turn to this theory that has proved the solvent of 
so many problems, and see if we can find in it an explanation of 
the religious changes that are going on all about us and of which 
we are all a part. 

That form of religion called Christianity — the popular, “ ortho- 
dox” theory which has dominated Christendom for a thousand 
years, —is formed after the same general type which has already 
been made clear. It is made what it is by its peculiar thought 
about God, about man, about the relations existing between them, 
about the ideal of these relations, and by its proposed method for 
securing more desirable or “right” relations. At the risk of 
repetition, let us analyze the popular Christianity. We shall thus 
see its entire conformity to the universal religious type. 

1. There is its theory of God. He existed as a threefold per- 
sonality from eternity. At some point, decided on by himself, He 
created the world and time began. Until recently, this was gen- 
erally held to have been about six thousand years ago. 

2. Immediately after the creation of the world man was created. 
He was a perfect being, made in the image of God. But, by 
voluntary transgression, he fell into a state of sin, misery, and 
death. A rebel against God, he had forfeited all claim to love or 
mercy. This condition so infected the race that all human beings 
were born corrupt, and worthy of endless punishment. 

3. By supernatural revelation, through prophets and inspired 
writers, God condescended to tell men the condition they were in, 
— i. e., the relation in which they stood to himself. 

4. This revelation also pictured the relation between man and 
God as it ought to be. Man dreams of the divine forgiveness 
here and of heavenly felicity, as the result of it, forever. 

5. This revelation is supposed to set forth the terms and condi- 
tions of God’s pardon and of human deliverance. The second 
person in the Trinity has volunteered to be a sacrifice. By accept- 
ing this divine provision, man succeeds in getting once more into 
right relations with God. The one purpose, then, the aim of all 
Christian endeavor, is just this. All the churches, the preaching, 
the hymns, the prayers, the rituals, the services, have this for their 
one motive-power and objective point. 

The value of Christianity has been, of course, in the amount of 
truth it has held and taught, and the amount of service it has 
rendered in helping men into right relations with God. But 
should anything happen radically to change the convictions of 
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men as to the actual relations in which they stand towards God, 
or as to the validity of the methods by which it is proposed to 
better these relations, it would of necessity result that radical 
changes would take place in the Christian system itself. Should 
these changed convictions lead the world farther away from the 
truth, it would of course be a serious calamity. But, on the other 
hand, should they prove to be a step forward and upward, so 
bringing the world nearer to the truth, then equally of course it 
would be an unspeakable blessing. It behooves, therefore, all stu- 
dents, teachers, writers, and preachers to handle these matters 
with a free, open, serious, and earnest mind. 

As a matter of fact, these fundamental postulates of the great, 
historic “ orthodox” system are now challenged and called seri- 
ously in question. Let us, therefore, note carefully what has 
occurred, and what it is that constitutes the seriousness of this 
challenge. 

In the first place, it is worth while to note, in passing, that the 
demonstration of the Copernican theory of the universe gave a 
most disquieting shock to the settled convictions of Christendom. 
The world of Ptolemy was admirably adapted to be an appropriate 
stage on which to play the drama of redemption. It seemed lost 
and out of place in the Copernican world. Then, unfortunately, 
the church had committed herself to the old theory as infallibly 
revealed. Undoubtedly a great impulse was given to the belief 
in the righteousness and safety of free thinking by the discovery 
that, in such an important matter, the “ infallible” church had 
mistaken. But, though Catholic and Protestant alike declared the 
new ideas to be irreligious and atheistic, a compromise was 
patched up and things settled down to comparative quiet. 

But a new and more threatening source of disturbance arose in 
the form of the very modern science of geology. This discredited 
the so-called Mosaic account of creation, and the supposed bibli- 
eal chronology. It changed the accepted order of the creative 
acts, and turned the six days into uncounted periods of time. All 
this was not human doubt or speculation, but only a reading of 
the demonstrated word of God recorded in the rock volume of 
the earth itself. Along with this belief in the antiquity of the 
earth came a belief in the antiquity of man as well. 

As the result, again, of the opening up of the whole earth to 
scholarly investigation, there has arisen the science of Comparative 
Religions. The mythologies, legends, traditions, folk-lore, and 
fairy tales of the world have been studied. How wonder stories 
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spring up, and how religions grow, and on what evidence (?) mira- 
culous tales are accepted, — all these have been brought to light. 
The result of these things has been a criticism that sifts and 
weighs, and separates the true from the false. 

Of more importance than either of these, while accepting and 
including them all, is what I shall venture to call the demonstra- 
ted science of Evolution and Darwinism. Here is the crowning 
glory of the nineteenth century. For the sake of giving honor to 
whom honor is due, it is well to recognize the fact that Herbert 
Spencer had begun his work, and had published hints of what was 
coming, before the appearance of the “Origin of Species.” I 
mark this because it seems to be the general impression that Mr. 
Spencer is only a gleaner in the field of Darwin’s discoveries. It 
is obvious, however, that Darwinism is only a subordinate province 
in the universal kingdom of Evolution. Great discoveries do not 
come all at once. Darwin had been preceded by the guesses and 
speculations of such men as Lamarck, Geoffroy St. Hilaire, and 
his own grandfather, to say nothing of some of the early Greek 
philosophers. It is enough glory for Darwin that he discovered 
at least one vera causa, and so turned speculation into science. 

As to the status of Darwinism at the present time, I will simply 
quote the opinions of two authorities. In a private letter to my- 
self, dated October 29, 1890, Mr. John Fiske writes: “Ido not 
know of any living scientific man, of any account, opposed to 
Darwinism as a whole, though of course there is (as there ought 
to be) much diversity as to subsidiary questions.” In September, 
1876, Professor Huxley gave three lectures on Evolution in Chick- 
ering Hall in New York. In closing his second lecture he said, 
“In my next lecture I will take up what I venture to call the 
demonstrative evidence of evolution.” Towards the close of this 
third lecture he declared: “ The doctrine of evolution at the pres- 
ent time rests upon exactly as secure a foundation as the Coper- 
nican theory of the motions of the heavenly bodies. Its basis is 
precisely of the same character.” 

For myself, I venture to think that the matter can be put in 
such a way as to rationally compel at least provisional acceptance 
by all intelligent and free minds. First, as to the earth itself, 
one of three things must be true: Either the earth was always 
as it is now; or it was suddenly created in the precise condition 
in which we now find it; or else it has grown into its present con- 
dition through a long course of progressive changes. No one 
advances the claim that it has always been as it is to-day; so we 
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need not consider this notion. That it was suddenly created in 
the condition in which we now find it, there exists not one slightest 
particle of proof. That it has come into its present condition 
through a process of continuous and progressive changes, there is 
a large body of evidence. This is backed up by the fact that 
worlds and systems can now be observed in process of growth in 
the skies over our heads. 

Of these three theories, then, it is apparent that two have 
absolutely no proof whatsoever in their favor; while the third 
(which is Evolution) not only has an almost overwhelming body 
of evidence, but it has all the evidence there is. As between three 
theories, two of which have no proof whatever, and the other of 
which even has only some proof (to say nothing of its quantity), no 
reasonable man can for one moment hesitate after he clearly sees 
the situation. Does not this simple line of thought amount to a 
demonstration of the evolutionary theory, at least so far as our 
earth is concerned ? 

Let us now pursue a similar line of reasoning concerning Dar- 
winism, or that part of it which covers the origin of man. Here, 
also, there are three theories, all of which as a matter of courtesy I 
will call thinkable. We know that there was a time when man was 
not on this planet. By what process then did he get here? Either 
he was suddenly created, or he was born of parents very much un- 
like himself (as, for example, as if a dog were born of a horse), 
or else he has appeared as the result of slow and progressive 
changes in animal forms, and was born at last of parents only 
slightly unlike himself. One of these three theories must be ac- 
cepted by all persons who arrive at the dignity of thinking. Here 
again (let it be carefully noted) in favor of either of the first 
two theories there exists not one slightest particle of proof. All 
the proof there is, and the amount is very large and constantly 
accumulating, is in favor of the last theory, which is Darwinism. 
Whatever “ missing links” or breaks there may be, then, however 
scientists may still differ as to minor matters, this much is clear: 
there is no proof in favor of anything but Darwinism, and in its 
favor there is a vast amount of evidence. 

Are we not rationally compelled then, as in the case of the 
earth, to say that all reasonable and free thinkers must be Darwin- 
ians? There is no reasonable choice. The man who is not familiar 
with the facts has no right even to an opinion, while he who is 
familiar with them and is not a Darwinian declares one of two 
things, either that he is the slave of a bias that will not let him be 
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rational, or else that there is some defect in his mental mechanism 
itself. In the light of all that is known at present there is simply 
no other alternative. 

Before we go on to consider impending changes of belief, it is 
worth our while to note the mental attitude of those who claim 
to represent the historic “ orthodoxy ” of the church. At one ex- 
treme we find Brother Jasper, who still clings firmly to his version 
of the Old Testament teaching and declares that “The sun do 
move!” He shares with no one else, probably, the proud distine- 
tion of being the last of the followers of Ptolemy. Then comes 
a class represented by no less distinguished a man than Rev. Dr. 
William G. T. Shedd. These are not troubled by modern thought 
because they pay no attention to it. .A distinguished college 
president in the West (now dead) told’ me once that Professor 
Shedd said to him that he did not regard as worth reading any 
of the books written since the sixteenth century. It is quite natu- 
ral, I suppose, that the inhabitants of the sixteenth century should 
not be disturbed by the controversies of the nineteenth. Then 
there are those who cannot be false to the instincts and duties of 
scholarship, but who cling to the old beliefs as long as they can 
reason out what seems to them any sort of solid ground on which 
to stand. I have no fault to find with this, provided there is no 
paltering with facts, and there is a loyal allegiance to truth so 
far as it is seen. Then there is another large class, made up 
of those who have thought they heard a divine voice, like Abra- 
ham, and who have gone out at its bidding, without a too prudent 
inquiry as to whither it would lead them. At the other extreme 
to Brother Jasper are the ignorant and shallow echoers of what 
they suppose to be Darwinism, who consider it a matter of pride 
to declare that the humbug of the universe is found out at last, 
and that it is only “ dirt.” 

Now, what is the secret of this tremendous upheaval of modern 
thought? It seems to me plain that the age is in labor, and is 
giving birth to a new and unspeakably grander revelation of 
truth. It is a flood of light that drives the weak-eyed to the 
antique dimness of the cloister and leaves many others in the con- 
dition of him who saw men only “as trees walking.” When 
the Copernican theory displaced the Ptolemaic, no one of the 
stars was put out. So to-day religion itself is in no danger. But 
there is going on an “irrepressible conflict” between the old 
theories that constitute “historic” Christianity and what I 
believe to be the grander religion that is to be the next step of 
humanity towards God. 
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Let us recall now the religious type-form, and ask careful at- 
tention to the fact that a radical change of belief in any one part 
of the type compels a reconstruction of the whole. A theory 
about God (or the “ power not ourselves ”’), a theory about man, 
a theory as to the actual relation existing between these two, a 
theory as to what the relation ought to be, a theory as to what is 
necessary to attain this right relation—here is the type. It is 
obvious that if any one of these be changed it will result in a 
change of them all. If, for example, God is not what we thought 
Him, then, no matter what we are, the relation between us cannot 
be what it was supposed to be. So our idea of the relation that 
ought to exist is changed, and, of course, the method to be em- 
ployed also. A religion is a vertebrate, and we cannot change the 
structure of one limb without reconstituting the whole. 

We are now ready to note the effect of that new revelation of 
truth that is called Evolution or Darwinism. At one stroke it 
abolishes the supernatural creation of man, the Garden of Eden, 
primeval human perfection, and the fall of man. It also abolishes 
the old idea of God, as a being outside the universe, creating by 
fiat, governing from without, and related to man as a king to his 
subjects. Religion and morals are no longer laws imposed by the 
arbitrary will of a governor and hedged about by arbitrary rewards 
and penalties. Sin is not something to be arbitrarily “forgiven,” in 
the old sense ; prayer is not a power to interfere in the working of 
the universe ; and miracle is not so much disproved as rendered 
unthinkable, since we cannot imagine God as interfering with 
himself, and there is no longer any external “ nature” with which 
He can interfere. Evolution does not dethrone God, but en- 
thrones Him more securely than ever. For the universe, from 
the grandest star down through dust grain to the unimaginable 
minuteness of the dreamed-of ‘‘ atom,” is only the manifestation 
of the eternal and tireless energy and working of the Infinite God. 
God, then, was never so near and never so accessible. Materi- 
alism as a universe-theory has been slain by science itself. 
Already we are on the eve of such physical discoveries as seem to 
bring us face to face with the ineffable glory of God himself. 
Those who still claim to be materialists have been compelled, in 
order to account for this fact, to invent “ mind-stuff ” and “atom 
souls,” and so to change their definition of “dead” matter as to 
recognize the magnificent truth that it is pulsing and thrilling 
with an infinite life. 

The old conception of God then, as well as the old conception 
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of man, is hopelessly gone. There has never been any fall, but 
only ascent. Humanity is not in rebellion against God, and so 
not under his condemnation. It of course necessarily follows 
hat Man is not in need of any “ salvation” in the theological sense 
of that word. The whole dogmatic and practical machinery of 
the old church is therefore adapted only to “delivering” him 
from a condition which, in reality, does not exist. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the story of Eden and the Fall grew up as, perhaps, 
the best attempt then possible to account for the observed facts 
of moral and physical evil, suffering and death. But Evolution 
accounts for these things not only as naturally and fully, but in 
a way far more consistent with the honor of God and with hope 
for man. 

The old historic theory of “ orthodox” Christianity is thus 
hopelessly discredited. It is dead, no matter how long it may 
seem to have life. However strongly intrenched in popular belief 
the Ptolemaic theory of the universe may have been, when Galileo 
first caught a glimpse of the moons of Jupiter it was dead. He 
had discovered a truth of God which made it impossible that the 
old conception should survive. Henceforth it was only a question 
of intelligence and of time. So to-day the demonstrated truths of 
evolution make it impossible for the old notions of Christianity to 
survive. Again, it is only a question of intelligence and time. 
The thought about God is proved to be incorrect. The thought 
about man has been proved to be incorrect. The thought as to 
the actual relations existing between God and man is proved to 
be incorrect. So, however fine the dream of relations such as 
ought to exist, it is of course apparent that the means of bringing 
about ideal relations, having been based on misconception as to 
the real conditions, must also be beside the point. 

Intellectual houses, not being* amenable to the law of gravity, 
ean be the scene of curious happenings. If from beneath a house 
of wood or stone the entire foundation be suddenly removed, it 
visibly and audibly tumbles about the ears of its inhabitants. 
But the basis of an intellectual establishment may be suddenly 
taken away and the owner appear to be quite unconscious that 
anything has happened. The doctrine of the fall of man is un- 
questionably the foundation on which rests the whole superstruc- 
ture of “ orthodox” Christianity. Yet hundreds of preachers who 
freely admit that the advances of modern knowledge have removed 
it clean away, do not seem to see any reason why they should not 
go right on with their ecclesiastical housekeeping just the same. 
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Still the world does actually get on, though after its own some- 
what curious and lumbering fashion. As an illustration of its 
methods of progress, let us note the progressive changes of belief 
concerning the nature of the Bible. When it is first established 
as the infallible source of authority for all Protestants as over 
against the infallibility of the church, the belief is that it is 
verbally inspired, as literally as though written by the very finger 
of God. But this position proves untenable. Then the doctrine 
of plenary inspiration is held, to the effect that the Bible teaches 
no error of any kind, and does teach all truths that man needs to 
know in order to salvation. But this theory also proves unten- 
able. It is settled that the writers made mistakes in history and 
in science, for example. So a new doctrine arises, that the Bible 
was not intended to teach history and science; yet it is infallible 
concerning all spiritual matters, that is, in religion and morals. 
When this position, too, has to be given up, the Scriptures are still 
specially set apart from all other books as being those into which 
God has been peculiarly written. 

A process like this has been going on concerning the historic 
Christian scheme as a whole. The fall of man is given up, or it 
shrinks to the proportions of a parable of the personal experience 
of the individual soul as it first becomes conscious of moral dis- 
tinctions. The miraculous mission of the prophets, and, indeed, 
the entire supernaturalism of the Old Testament, is waved to one 
side. Even in the New Testament, miracle ceases to be a proof 
of the nature and the mission of the Christ, and is only mildly 
accepted on the supposition that a wonderful being may reasonably 
be expected to do wonderful works. So Constantine said it was 
only fitting that such a being should “invent a new way of being 
born.” The supernatural claims of the church are gradually 
abandoned. ‘“ Unbaptized infants” are taken out of even “the 
easiest room in hell,” and admitted to paradise. The number of 
the hopelessly lost is reduced until only those are left whom God 
himself is not able to save, because He bestowed on them the fatal 
gift of free-will, so that they are able permanently to defy the 
Almighty. But why even these few should wish to do so is not 
made-very clear. 

To such a pass, then, has the old system come. The “ irrepres- 
sible conflict,” however, still goes on. A leading Congregationalist 
(“ orthodox”) minister has recently written me, “ Evolution is the 
law of the relation of all things in time, including Jesus ;” again 
he says, “ The doctrine of evolution is all-comprehensive, or it is 
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nothing.” This has long been my own belief. In carrying this 
discussion, then, to its fitting conclusion, it will be necessary for us 
to carefully examine the question whether there is anything in the 
history, character or teaching of Jesus that compels us to consider 
him an exception to the great law of religious growth. 

One striking fact meets us at the very outset. We can start 
with a time when Jesus was viewed as simply a man, and we can 
trace every step of the natural evolution of the idea which, it is 
said, a supernatural theory is needed to account for. But when we 
can see the idea of the supernatural in the very process of natural 
development, is it not apparent that, all the while, we are in the 
realm of the natural ? . 

It seems strange to us to-day that anybody should ever think of 
a man as being also a god. So far is it from our ordinary methods 
of thought that the very strangeness of it influences us. We are 
apt to think that there must have been some extraordinary reason 
for so extraordinary a thought. But we need to remember that 
the apotheosis of Jesus took place in an age and a country where 
the process was common and familiar. The deification of man 
might almost be spoken of as characteristic of the age. It was a 
regular custom to deify the Roman emperors as they died. But 
Augustus became a god even in his lifetime. He was worshiped 
and treated as the source of the peace and prosperity then uni- 
versal in almost every peasant’s cottage throughout the empire. 
It is most significant that this process of seating Jesus on the 
divine throne should take place at a period in the world’s history 
when such deifications were considered natural. It took about 
three hundred years for the growing dogma to become complete 
in the finished form of the Trinity, and every step of the advance 
can be easily followed. It is not necessary now and here to trace 
all these steps in detail. I wish only to note some curious indica- 
tions of a double story in the Gospels themselves. These plainly 
show the earlier tradition already beginning to be overlaid by the 
later thought. 

If Jesus be correctly reported, he taught in the plainest possible 
words that he should return in the clouds of heaven to change the 
old order and set up his supernatural kingdom before the genera- 
tion to which he was speaking should have passed away. Even 
if he be not correctly reported, the fact that he was believed to 
have thus spoken reveals plainly the popular expectation. This 
conception is apparent throughout the New Testament. Paul 
teaches it ; and the Apocalypse is all on tiptoe in anticipation of 
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the astounding event to come. In the face of such a general 
belief, of course, it would not occur to any one to write a biogra- 
phy or record of Jesus. The story simply passed from mouth to 
mouth, or was taught by the catechists. When, however, he did 
not come, the early Christians not only began to revise their 
opinions, but also to feel the need of some more permanent ac- 
count of the great life and the wondrous sayings. Thus, in the 
most natural way in the world, the gospel narratives came into 
shape. Who their editors were, no one now can tell with any 
certainty. 

Let us now notice a few of the indications of the double story 
referred to. The genealogical table in Matthew is evidently a 
part of the earlier tradition current before the miraculous con- 
ception was heard of. It traces the ancestry of Joseph; and it is 
evident that, if Joseph was not the father of Jesus, the table has 
no more to do with Jesus than it has with anybody else. Intended 
to prove the descent of Jesus from David, it does not prove his 
descent from anybody, on the theory of the supernatural birth. In 
the face of this tremendous oversight on the part of the Holy 
Spirit (on the “ orthodox ” theory) it is of only secondary impor- 
tance to point out that this table does not at all agree with the 
tables in the Old Testament. 

Tury now to the stories of the birth of Jesus. As recorded in 
Matthew and in Luke, they are full of confusion and contradic- 
tion. But, important as this fact is, I do not wish to dwell on it 
now. I desire rather to call attention to the naive and unconscious 
indications of a theory of the proper humanity of Jesus utterly 
irreconcilable with these stories. In this wonder world, an angel 
visits Elizabeth and foretells the birth of John. Another angel 
visits Mary and prophesies the birth of Jesus. Another still visits 
Joseph and lets him into the marvelous secret. When, at the 
age of eight. days, the child is brought for presentation in the 
temple, the prophet Simeon and the prophetess Anna recognize 
his miraculous origin and nature. If these stories are true, Joseph 
and Mary, Zacharias and Elizabeth, Simeon and Anna and a 
whole circle of relatives at least knew who Jesus was, — the 
supernatural Son of God. Yet when, at the age of twelve, he 
goes up to the Temple with Joseph and Mary, they are astonished 
beyond measure that he should show a precocity that attragts the 
attention of the doctors. When on the day of their return they 
find he is not in their company, they are as anxious and troubled 
as though they supposed a supernatural being was not capable of 
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taking care of himself overnight. When he says ‘ Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” they have not the 
slightest idea what he is talking about. At a later time, when the 
much more modest claim is put forth that he is the Messiah, his 
own brothers (who must have heard something about the super- 
natural birth) scout the whole notion, and will have nothing to do 
with him. The story of the visit to the Temple evidently belongs 
to the period before Jesus was viewed in any other light than as 
an ordinary human child. 

This untangling of the different, confusing and contradictory 
traditions might be carried much farther. This much is here set 
down only to indicate the undoubted fact of their existence. But 
two or three other points are worth noting as bearing on the 
natural growth of the belief in the supernatural nature and origin 
of Jesus. In a preserved fragment of one of the lost gospels is 
a hint of a tradition once current that Joseph was the father of 
Jesus, and that the Holy Ghost was his mother. The notion gives 
us a glimpse of the fluctuating condition of thought and fancy in 
that far-away time. 

The church fathers make curious unconscious confessions. One 
of them condescends to argue with a heathen on the basis of his 
own mythology, and pleads that it is no more strange that the 
Christian God should have a son by a mortal mother than that 
similar things should occur among the Olympian deities. St. Chry- 
sostom acknowledges that it was not known at first that Jesus was 
anything more than a man, and that Joseph was supposed to be 
his father. He even thinks that, under divine guidance, Joseph 
and Mary were married on purpose to conceal the fact that Jesus 
was virgin-born. Conceal from whom? From the Devil; for 
the Devil, being able to understand prophecy, was on the lookout 
for virgins likely to become mothers, in order that he might 
frustrate the plans of the Almighty. Others said that it was 
necessary to keep from the Devil the fact that Jesus was really the 
second person in the divine and eternal Trinity, for unless the Evil 
One supposed Jesus to be a man, he would not think he could 
compass his death. In this case, the whole scheme of salvation 
would have come to naught. God was represented as having made 
a bargain with the Devil, by virtue of which Satan was to have 
Jesus in exchange for souls purchased by his death. Had the 
Devil known that Jesus was God, and so could not be kept in 
hell, he would not have agreed to this contract. So, by a master- 
stroke of guile on the part of God, the Devil was cheated of his 
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These facts are important for two reasons. They show us what 
sort of stuff was regarded as reasoning, evidence and proof, in 
the days when the dogma of the Deity of Christ grew up. They 
also show very clearly that the belief was an afterthought, not at 
all a belief held from the beginning. One of the plainest of all 
plain facts then is that the belief in the Trinity is only an illus- 
tration of the natural evolution of religious ideas and dogmas. It 
grew as naturally out of the mental soil of the age as the story of 
Hercules or King Arthur grew up in other times. There is 
nothing in the known origin and nature of Jesus that requires us 
to think of him as outside the order of natural evolution. 

Is there anything in his teaching that compels us to think of 
him as more than human? Fine and high as it confessedly is, it 
seems only the natural outflowering of the thought of his age. 
Indeed much that seems most characteristic and noble was original 
with him only in the clearness and freshness of its utterance. 
The thought itself was older. The Golden Rule was taught by 
Confucius and Gautama; and Hillel was before Jesus in declar- 
ing it even among the Jews. Did Jesus do anything that lifts 
him out of the range of humanity? The miracles attributed to 
him are no more wonderful than those of the Old Testament, or 
those said to have been performed by his disciples. 

Does Jesus seem to be more than aman? The reply to this 
question seems to me to depend entirely upon our own subjective 
ideas as to what is possible to humanity. If we start out with a 
poor and mean theory of man, of course we can easily lift Jesus, 
in our thought, above it. When some one asked Father Taylor 
if he thought there had ever been anybody as good as Jesus, he 
(a Methodist Perfectionist) on the contrary, replied, “ Millions!” 
If we should arbitrarily set the limit of poetic achievement at 
what Marlowe and Dryden and Milton attained, it would be easy 
then to exalt Shakespeare, and declare that he could be accounted 
for only on the theory that he was greater than man. But who 
has authority to set the level of the humanly possible so low as to 
leave out the towering stature of the Nazarene? Until some one 
can authoritatively set the limit between the human and the divine, 
the saying that Jesus was more than a man must be, in the nature 
of things, only an arbitrary act of human and so presumably falli- 
ble judgment. 

How, again, are we to know, in the light of only fallible records, 
whether the historic Jesus of Nazareth and the ideal Christ of to- 
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they spoke of “Christ” so often, they always meant the historic 
Jesus, and in both cases the answer was “No.” Each of them 
told me he had in mind the great ideal of human perfection. 
One of these clergymen was a Unitarian, and the other was 
Orthodox. So practically it has come to pass that the person of 
Jesus has been clothed upon with all the higher and finer dreams 
ef the ages. But, should we grant that he was the perfect and 
ideal man, this does not prove him to have been more. Even 
though he were God, it is not easy to see how that fact could have 
been manifested within the limits of humanity. A god in human 
form could be no more than a perfect man, without ceasing to be 
man. When he becomes a man he limits himself to the scope of 
humanity. He thinks through a man’s brain, he loves with a 
man’s heart, he aspires with a man’s soul, he veils himself with a 
man’s body. He could then manifest no more of the god than the 
man could hold. If Hercules casts aside his club, and arms him- 
self with a reed from the brook, his giant strength thenceforth must 
be measured by the reed. He can strike no heavier blow than 
the reed can bear. So, if God in very deed should come into a 
man, He could appear no more than ideal manhood. Whether, 
then, God came down from above and took possession of a man, 
or God evolved the divine in man from beneath until it blossomed 
out into humanity’s ideal, 1 do not see why the results would 
not be precisely the same. How, from the outside, at least, would 
any one be able to tell the difference ? 

To the theistic evolutionist there thus appears to be no reason 
for making Jesus an exception to God’s ordinary method of 
working. The supposed necessity is only a survival (perhaps un- 
conscious on the part of the thinker) of the old ideas of God’s 
methods. If Evolution be the divine method of galaxy-and- 
world-making, the method of the development of life on earth, 
why should we try to “ help out” God in our thinking, as though 
certain things were too much for Him unless He resorted to ex- 
traordinary methods? Instead of piety, this looks very much 
like the perversity and pride of personal opinion. 

The historic “ orthodoxy ” of Christianity, I repeat, is hopelessly 
discredited by modern knowledge. The thought of God as an ex- 
ternal, arbitrary governor is gone. The thought of man as a fallen 
being, and so a willful rebel, is also gone. The old conception of 
the relations between God and man is gone. So the old methods 
of reconciliation are demonstrably uncalled for. They are the work 
of human imagination dealing with the raw material of miscon- 
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ception. A clearer light of knowledge shines on our pathway. 
It is a most striking fact (almost more striking, considering the 
age in which he lived, than the claims that have been made on 
his behalf) that Jesus himself never taught the “ essential points ” 
that have made up the “ Christian” scheme. Free therefore from 
those entanglements of demonstrated error, his great teachings and 
his spiritual attitude, God-ward and man-ward, still shine before 
us a star of leadership. So, as the dogmatic system falls away 
from him, the real Jesus is given back to us, dearer than ever 
before. 

Religion remains, to grow to more and more. As it ceases to be 
a “ scheme” for “ soul-saving,” it becomes a life. It breaks over 
the bounds of days and rituals and abolishes the distinction between 
“ secular” and “sacred.” All life becomes sacred, for in all daily 
work and play, as well as in services called religious, man is face 
to face with God. He is our environment; and to become ad- 
justed to Him is the condition of all life, prosperity and happi- 
ness. All truth is his word. Every effort to better the world is 
service of Him. All admiration of that which is above us is 
worship of Him. All aspiration, all outreaching of our life to- 
wards Him, is prayer. The universe is his temple and the stars 
are his altar-lights. 

In the days to come, as we recognize that each new truth is 
a new word of God, religious progress will be a duty and not a 
crime. To find out more and more of the vital laws of God, in 
nature, in government, in society, in industry, in the body, heart, 
mind and soul, — this will be the one great endeavor. To know 
and obey will be found the one good. So it will be seen ever 
more and more clearly that the religious search is the search for 
the secret of life. As they discover this secret, men shall have 
life, and have it more abundantly. 


Minor J. Savace. 
CuuRCcH OF THE Unity, Boston. 
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THE ORIGIN AND MEANING OF THE STORY OF 
SODOM. 


Ir is now many years since the late Professor Diestel, of Tiibin- 
gen, pointed out to me that in Gen. xviii—xix. 22 we have a fusion 
of two versions of a popular Israelitish story, in one of which Yahve 
(Jehovah) was said to have appeared in a single human form, in 
the other in a group of men. If this view were correct, the case 
would be similar to that of the description of a divine appearance 
to Jacob in Gen. xxviii. 10-22, where two narratives have evi- 
dently been united by an editor. It cannot, however, be shown 
that there is a combination of narratives in Gen. xviii.—xix. ; 
putting Gen. xix. 29 aside (the solitary passage from the late 
Priestly Narrative), we have no linguistic grounds for analyzing 
these two chapters into heterogeneous elements. Two courses are 
open to us. We may suppose with Mr. Fripp! that in the story 
as it was penned by the narrator whom we call the Yahvist, the 
divine Visitor was related to have appeared alone, and that a later 
editor (or later editors) not only inserted vv. 17-19 and 22a-33a 
(as Wellhausen suggests), but consistently throughout altered 
“the man” into “the men” (once into “three men,” and once 
into “the two angels”), “ him” into “them” (1 speak English- 
wise), “ thy ” into “ your,” “he” into “ they,” and soon. Or we 
may hold with Wellhausen* that the Yahvist himself imagined 
Yahve to be represented by three men, and that the distinction 
between Yahvé (who remained to talk with Abraham) and the 
“two angels” who went to Sodom was due to the same later 
writer who (as Wellhausen rightly thinks) introduced vv. 17-19 
and 22a-33a,— a passage which reveals the existence, in the writer’s 
time, of doubts as to the divine justice such as we know to have 
been expressed by Jeremiah (xii. 1) and the author of the book 
of Job. For my own part, I prefer Wellhausen’s solution of the 
problem. Mr. Fripp’s theory compels him to suppose a strange 
piece of carelessness in the later editor at Gen. xix. 19-21, where 
(according to his theory) an original “ he ” has once been altered 
into “they,” but has twice been left standing. It seems to me 
that the “three men” are an apt symbol of the eldhim, or divine 


1 Genesis (1892), pp. 48-53. 
2 Die Composition des Hexateuchs, pp. 27,28. Mr. Bacon, in his excellent 


work, The Genesis of Genesis, p. 133, note ¢, seems to me to misapprehend 
somewhat Wellhausen’s view. 
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powers, whom collectively the early Semites worshiped at each of 
their sanctuaries! but whom Yahve-worshipers had long since 
begun to view as summed up in an individual god. The in- 
determinateness of the relation of “the men” to Yahve is just 
what we should expect in an age which had not had the courage to 
take a new start in religious thinking. 

It is necessary to prefix these remarks, my primary object being 
to trace the origin and explain the significance of the original 
Sodom-story, though I shall not willingly close without briefly 
setting forth the permanent religious significance both of the ori- 
ginal Yahvistic story and of the very noble inserted passages. 

What is, it then, that the original Yahvistic story related? We 
have seen in chap. xviii. how, at the sacred grove of Mamre, Yahve 
visited his faithful servant Abraham and accepted his hospitality. 
This statement conflicts with a prejudice of recent origin. It has 
often been said that while the Aryan races bring the gods down to 
earth (witness the Iliad and the Edda”), the Semites find their 
gods in divinized natural objects, thereby revealing an innate 
tendency to supernaturalism. This view, however, is not alto- 
gether supported by the evidence. The Assyrio-Babylonian and 
the Israelitish people, equally with the Lycaonians, could have 
said, “The gods have come down to us in the likeness of men” 
(Acts xiv. 11). Of the local Babylonian myths we know but 
little, but considering that “ the deities of the popular faith were 
all represented in human shape,” * we can hardly doubt that visits 
of the gods in human form to favored mortals were commonly 
reported in the olden time. Indeed, the dream of Assurbanipal’s 
seer,‘ in which a visit of Istar is described somewhat as Homer 
might describe a visit of Athéné, enables us to reconstruct imag- 
inative Babylonian narratives differing only in their spirit from 
that which is preserved in Gen. xviii. Of the local Israelitish 
myths, enshrined in the book of Genesis, we have a real though 
scanty knowledge. 

It is in chap. xix., however, that the mythical and legendary 
element is strongest. We there learn that as a punishment for 


1 Cf. Professor Robertson Smith, The Religion of the Semites, p. 426 (“the 
eléhim of a place . . . viewed collectively as an indeterminate sum of indis- 
tinguishable beings’’). 

2 Hom. Odyss. xvii. 485, nal re Geol felvoiow eoudres &AAOBamoIe: Kk. T. A. ; 
Grimm, Deutsche Mythologie, pp. xxxiv.-xxxviii. ; ef. pp. 312, 313. 

3 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 483. 

* Records of the Past, ix. 52 ; cf. Sayce, l.c. 
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their violation of the sacred law of hospitality, and for a deadly 
sin committed at least in intention, “ Yahvé rained upon Sodom 
and Gomorrah brimstone and fire from Yahve out of heaven, and 
overthrew those cities, and all the Region, and all the inhabitants 
of the cities, and that which grew upon the ground ” (Gen. xix. 24, 
25). Can we throw any light upon this story? In order to do 
so, we must inquire (a@) whether there are any other traces of its 
existence in Israelitish tradition. The answer is, that it is referred 
to in numerous passages of the Old Testament. In some of these 
Sodom alone is mentioned as the guilty and the punished city 
(Isa. iii. 9; Lam. iv. 6; Ezek. xvi. 48-57); in others Sodom and 
Gomorrah are both referred to (Isa. i. 9, 10, xiii. 19; Jer. xxiii. 
14, xlix. 18, 1. 40; Amos iv. 11; Zeph. ii. 9), while in others the 
names of Adma and Zeboim are added or even mentioned alone 
(Deut. xxix. 23; Hos. xi. 8). There is also one passage with but 
a vague reference to the destroyed “cities” (Jer. xx. 16). We may 
also possibly find allusions to the tale in certain descriptions of 
divine judgments (Ps. xi. 6, exl. 10; Ezek. xxxviii. 22; Isa. xxx. 
33, xxxiv. 9, 10), though a better explanation will be given later 
on. Now, if we look at the passages quoted first, we shall be 
struck by the use of technical Hebrew terms for the divine judg- 
ment, viz., ha@fak “to overturn,” mahpéka “ (the) overturning.” 
From these terms it has been inferred by Noldeke ! that the original 
Sodom-story represented the cities to have been destroyed by an 
earthquake. The conjecture is obvious, but by no means necessary. 
A fully adequate reason for the use of these terms will be given 
presently. Suffice it to mention here that the very same verb 
hafak is used (in Nifal) in Job xxviii. with reference to the 
shapeless masses produced upon the earth by the action of fire. 

We have also to ask (b) whether there are any parallel versions 
of the story of the destruction of Sodom. In reply let us note 
that Bunsen found a survival of one of the forms of the Sodom- 
story in the statement of Trogus (Justin, xviii. 3, 3) that the 
Pheenicians were forced to leave their home by the Assyrium 
stagnum by an earthquake. But, as Gutschmid points out,? the 
Assyrium stagnum is certainly not the Dead Sea, but the lake 
of Bambyke (Mabig or Hierapolis). The chief extra-Biblical 
passage, however, in which distinct reference is made to the de- 
stroyed cities is in Strabo (xvi. 2, 44), where, after describing the 
rugged and burnt-up rocks, exuding pitch, round about Moacdda 

1 Untersuchungen, pp. 21, 22. 
2 Beitriige zur Gesch. des Orients, p. 26. 
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(i. e., the stupendous rock-fortress Masada, near the southwest 
shore of the Dead Sea), the geographer mentions the native tradi- 
tion that here thirteen cities once flourished. The ample circuit of 
Sodom their capital can, he says, still be traced. In consequence 
of an earthquake, and of an eruption of hot springs, charged with 
bitumen and sulphur, the lake advanced suddenly (%) A(uvy tporéoor) ; 
some of the cities were swallowed up, and others were deserted by 
as many of the inhabitants as could flee.1 How much value can 
be attached to these stories? Little enough on the score of 
proved antiquity, but we cannot afford to disregard even secondary 
evidence. It is remarkable, too, that the Koran constantly refers 
to Sodom and Gomorrah by the title al mutafikat, “the overturned ” 
(Sur. ix. 71, liii. 54, xix. 9). This title, however, probably comes 
from Mohammed’s Jewish teachers. 

We can now proceed a step further, and inquire what analogous 
stories are in existence in the Eastern or Western world ; but not, 
of course, with the view of tracing all such stories to a common 
local origin. - Comparative ethnic psychology has taught us that 
the deepest roots of folk-tales are in the nature of the human 
mind. Even when tales do migrate from one people to another 
they assume a new local coloring, which makes it possible to dispute 
their historical connection. But at any rate, the comparison of 
analogous tales will give us some help in tracing out the origin and 
significance of the story of Sodom. Now the number of stories 
concerning ruined cities is very great ;? and, quite unconsciously to 
ourselves, they seem to have long since influenced our conception of 
what happened to Sodom according to Gen. xix. For I cannot 
help doubting whether the idea that the cities of the Pentapolis 
are covered over by the Dead Sea would have taken such a hold on 
the popular mind, but for the existence of so many folk-tales of 
the submerging of cities by water. Let us now consider these folk- 
tales. Even in our own time, says Professor Rhys, each Welsh 
mere (Bala lake in particular) is supposed to have been formed 
by the subsidence of a city, whose bells may even now at times 
be heard merrily pealing.? On the shores of the Baltic and of 
the North Sea similar tales are told, one of which has formed the 


1 Cf. Josephus, B. J. iv. 8. 4, ors yap ert Achpava Tov Oelov wupds, kal wévre wey 
médrcwy ideivy oxids; also Tac. Hist. v. 37, Solin. c. 36. 

2 See Tobler’s art. in Im neuen Reich, 1873. LL. Pinaud’s art. “Les villes 
disparues,” in Revue des traditions populaires, v. 8, I have not seen. 

8 Rhys, The Arthurian Legend, pp. 360, 361. One notion appears to be that 
the departed spirits and the fairies have their home in the submerged tracts. 
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subject of a beautiful poem by Wilhelm Miiller. Elsewhere, as in 
Switzerland and the Tyrol, falling rocks are the instruments of 
sudden ruin ; a mountain valley strewed with boulders naturally 
suggests the thought of smiling plenty suddenly exchanged for 
desolation. But the story is not always an inference of the imagi- 
nation from the natural peculiarities of a district. Near Breck- 
nock, we are told, “there is a large lake known as Llyn Llangors. 
Local tradition has long declared that under this lake lies a 
drowned city. . . . But the curious thing is that within the last 
few years numerous traces have been found of a large lake-city in 
Llangors Lake, showing clearly that it has certainly been the site of 
one of those [ well-known] lake towns,” ! Often, but not always, 
these legends have received a moral meaning. Thus a place on 
the Lake of Thun is said to have been destroyed because a dwarf 
was refused hospitality during a storm by all the inhabitants ex- 
cept an aged couple who dwelt in a miserable cottage.” It is 
hardly necessary to point out the similarity of this story to the 
Biblical narrative. It is a cheap explanation to say that the 
Swiss story was modeled on the Biblical one. No; it is one of 
the many Teutonic dwarf-stories. It was not invented by an in- 
dividual, but by the unconscious action of the popular imagina- 
tion. 

A still greater profusion of analogous stories meets us in the 
East. The story of Philemon and Baucis is well known from 
Ovid’s beautiful narrative (Met. viii. 626, etc.), but I must not 
pause long upon it. There may possibly have been an earlier 
form which would have been helpful for purposes of comparison. 
But as the tale stands, we can only regard it as a secondary ver- 
sion of the story of Sodom and Gomorrah, especially when we 
remember that the Syrian king Antiochus the Great (B. c. 223- 
187) removed two thousand families of Jews out of Mesopotamia 
into Phrygia,’ and that in the third century A. D. the authorities of 
the Phrygian city of Apamea adopted the Biblical narrative of 
the Deluge, and struck coins, with the legend NO and a repre- 
sentation of the swimming ark.‘ It is in Arabia that we find the 
most naive and, therefore, the most primary expressions of the 
root-idea of the Sodom-story. The late Professor E. H. Palmer 


1 Westminster Review, 1875, p. 262. 

2 Tobler, Jm neuen Reich, 1873, p. 167. 

8 Jos. Ant. xii. 3, 4. 

* Lenormant, Les origines de V’ histoire, i. 441. 
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telis us how the Arabs of the neighborhood account for the blocks 
of stone at the base and on the summit of Jebel Madara (in 
the Desert of the Wanderings). Except that stones take the 
place of brimstone and fire, it reminds us strongly of the Sodom- 
story, of which, however, only the most uncritical orthodoxy can 
regard it (as Professor Palmer does) as a “transplanted remi- 
niscence.” ! Nor is it only in et-Tih that stories of ruined cities 
are handed down among the Arabs, and that the desolation is 
accounted for by the infidelity and the abominable deeds of the 
former inhabitants.2_ The best known of these stories is that con- 
nected with the Hijr of the Korn, now called Meddin Salih, on 
which the reader may consult Mr. Doughty’s remarkable “ Travels 
in Arabia Deserta” (vol. i. chap. v.). In Ptolemy and Pliny 
we meet with Hegra as an important commercial town on the 
caravan road. Quite naturally the city became deserted through 
the disuse of this route to the north, and only five hundred years 
later we find an unhistorical legend to account for the “ solemn 
ranges” of desolate rock-sepulchres of the ancient people of 
Thamiid,*? to which Mohammed refers in more than twenty of 
the suras of the Korfn. Evidently the Arabian prophet thought 
of el-Hijr much as the Hebrew writers thought of Sodom; in- 
deed, he expressly compares the fate of the two cities. And 
may we not venture to suppose that similar stories existed in the 
desert in the time of the author of Job (see Job xv. 28, xviii. 
15, 21, and ef. Korn xxviii. 58)? But let it not be imagined 
that these stories are a monopoly of the desert. The well-known 
Birket er-Rim, about two hours distance from Banids, which is 
evidently the crater of an extinct volcano, has this story attached 
to it by the natives. Once, they say, a flourishing village stood 
here, whose people refused hospitality, under aggravating cir- 
cumstances, to a poor traveler; the next morning after he had 
asked it in vain, the site of the village was covered by a lake.‘ 
The ruined cities, however, are more numerous, at least in Arab 
legend, than the submerged ones, and it should be noticed that 
there is a technical term for them which exactly corresponds 
to that used in the Old Testament for the judgment upon Sodom. 
1 Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, p. 416. 


2 See Kordn, vii. 100, and for the folk-tales Wetzstein’s account in Delitzsch’s 
Iob, p. 197. 

3 On the people of Thamiid, see Glaser, Geschichte und Geographie Arabiens, 
ii. 98, ete. 

* Wetzstein, ap. Delitzsch, Job, p. 418. 
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They are called maglébdt, “ overturned ones,” which certainly 
does not necessarily imply an earthquake, but simply a sudden 
and violent destruction, the traces of which are still visible. 

We can at last safely venture to inquire into the basis of the 
story of the destruction of Sodom. It would be no proof of criti- 
cal sobriety to insist on its substantially historical character. No 
sober critic, uninfluenced by dogmatic considerations, holds the 
Flood-story to be substantially historical, and why should we be 
expected to come to a different conclusion with regard to the 
story of Sodom? The first thing to be noticed is the constant 
custom in the Old Testament of referring to the judgment upon 
Sodom as a mahpéka, or “overturning.” This expression is 
probably older than the Sodom-story itself, and reaches back to a 
remote antiquity. The Sodom and Gomorrah of the story were 
in fact representatives, and not the oldest representatives, of the 
class of “ overturned ” cities (the Arabic maglébat) inhabited of 
old by ungodly men, or, as Eliphaz in Job calls them, “de- 
stroyed cities, . . . which were destined to become heaps” (Job xv. 
28). We must observe next that the Sodom-story presupposes 
an acquaintance with the phenomena of a bitumen or petroleum 
eruption, such as have been so strikingly described by Sir J. 
W. Dawson.! Such phenomena may often be witnessed on a 
miniature scale. Of the bitumen pits which he found near the 
Tigris Sir A. H. Layard tells us? that “ before leaving them, the 
Arabs, as is their habit, set fire to the bitumen, which sent forth 
a dense smoke, obscuring the sky, and being visible for many 
miles.” Similar phenomena, together with those of volcanic erup- 
tions, may have led to that striking epithet of the Assyrian war- 
god Adar,® “ Thou who rainest fire and stones upon the enemy,” 
as well as to those phrases in the Hebrew psalms and prophecies 
(Ps. xi. 6, ete.) referred to already. Can it be now that the tradi- 
tion of Sodom and Gomorrah is more than an imaginative crystal- 
lization of such expressions, based upon the natural phenomena 
of the Dead Sea region? I need not say that the popular fancy 
is quite capable of inventing names. The Yahvist knows no- 
thing of Adma and Zeboim ; the contemporaries of Strabo possi- 
bly had other names to mention besides the four mentioned in 
the Old Testament. All that we can venture to infer from the 


1 Modern Science in Bible Lands, p. 486. 
2 Nineveh and Babylon, ii. 47. 
8 Sayce, Hibbert Lectures, p. 483. 
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local coloring of the narrative is that, when the Sodom-story first 
- arose, there was a much greater abundance of bitumen than now 
exists about the Dead Sea, and consequently that destructive 
eruptions were of frequent occurrence. The story is in short a 
commemoration of this fact, and of the great moral principle that 
God hates and will punish the violation of his fundamental moral 
laws. It is in itself neither better nor worse than any of our own 
stories of ruined cities which have received an infusion of moral 
sentiment, and if it has reached a place in the respect of Chris- 
tians far above that which the Welsh or Swiss stories occupy, this 
is due solely to the high gifts of the narrators, and to its incorpo- 
ration into the history of that noblest of the heroes of traditional 
Jewish story — Abraham, the “ father of the faithful.” 

Some of the details of the Sodom-story, however, are of com- 
paratively late origin. The passage respecting Zoar (Gen. xix. 18— 
22) must be a recent etymological myth. The “pillar of salt,” 
moreover, is plainly an imaginative accretion. From the time of 
Josephus (Ant. i. 11, 4) and the book of Wisdom (Wisd. x. 7) 
the columnar salt-fragments at the side of Jebel Usdum and else- 
where have suggested the idea of a shrouded human form.! 
“ Suddenly,” says Captain Warren, “ we saw before us among the 
pinnacles of salt a gigantic ‘ Lot,’ with a daughter on each arm, 
hurrying off in a southwesterly direction, with their bodies bent 
forward, as though they were in great haste, and their flowing 
garments trailing behind.”? The proof of this is completed by 
several current Arab legends.’ Wetzstein saw at the source of the 
Raqqfd (a river in the JOlin) a number of erect and singularly 
perforated jasper formations, called “ the bridal procession ” (el- 
JSérida). Near them is its village, Ufana, which, in spite of re- 
peated attempts, can no more be inhabited (cf. Job xv. 28). It 
remains forsaken, according to the tradition, as an eternal witness 
that ingratitude, especially towards God, does not escape punish- 
ment. So, again, the caution addressed to Lot, “‘ Look not behind 
thee” (Gen. xix. 17, cf. 26), is mythical, though in another sense. 


1 On the medieval site, see Conder, Quarterly Statement of Pal. Exploration 
Fund, 1875, p. 94. 

2 Quarterly Statement, ete., 1870, p. 150. 

8 One is mentioned by Palmer in the Desert of the Exodus. It is attached 
to a black rock or boulder (el Yehiidiyeh), said to be a woman turned into stone 
for denying the certainty of death. Palmer adds that it is something like the 
“ Lot’s Wife” (bint shéch Lit) of the Arabs, which is a tall isolated needle of 
rock on high ground. 
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Orpheus is said to have lost Eurydice for such ill-timed curiosity 
(Ovid, Met. x..51); Hagar, too, was surprised to have “ looked 
after him that had seen her,” and remained alive (Gen. xvi. 13, 
according to the received text). 

It only remains to determine the permanent religious value of 
the group of stories in Gen. xviii.—xix. This, after all, is the 
chief point for Biblical students. Let us, first of all, consider 
what I may call the original Sodom-story. The original mythic 
motive is, no doubt, to us a very unattractive one. And it is note- 
worthy that the greatest of the Hebrew sages (who lived after 
rather than before or during the Exile) puts the notion that 
“desolate cities” must once have been inhabited by an ungodly 
people into the mouth of the narrow-minded Eliphaz (Job xv. 
29-35). Nor are the details invariably such as commend them- 
selves to our modern taste; in this respect, too, one is sure that 
the poet of Job would have sympathized with us. All that one 
can say is that there are terrible moral secrets in the life of early 
races, and that if we knew them, we might fully justify the 
Hebrew narrator. No one, of course, will desire to defend the 
appendix in Gen. xix. 30-38 (which reveals but too clearly a fierce 
national hatred in the narrator), but it is impossible not to feel 
the deep moral earnestness which breathes in Gen. xix. 1-11. 
And greatly as one admires the inserted dialogue between Abra- 
ham and Yahve, designed (as we have seen) to limit the doctrine 
of the solidarity of all the members of a people, one must admit 
that there is still something to be said for the primitive doctrine. 
It is not Eliphaz, but that modern-minded thinker who speaks to 
us as Job, who complains (Job ix. 22): — 


It is all one ; therefore I say, 
He destroyeth the perfect and the wicked. 


As a matter of fact, the righteous often do suffer with the wicked. 
However true, profoundly true, the words, “I will not destroy 
it for ten’s sake” (Gen. xviii. 32) may be, the truth which they 
contain belongs to the moral rather than to the material sphere. 
Since our moral history is affected in many ways by our material 
circumstances, we cannot, even in our thoughts about religion, 
disregard the facts of experience which the original Sodom-story 
expresses. But how much more attractive are the portions which 
were added to the original narrative (Gen. xix. 17-19d and 226- 
33a)! In its form Abraham’s prayer may not be a model for 
a Christian’s, but how worthy of cultivation is its spirit! What 
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a loving reverence breathes in it! Surely the birth of true 
prayer need not be brought down, as it is by M. Renan, to the 
time of Isaiah and Micah. The disciple of still earlier prophets 
to whom we owe this fine passage knows what it is not merely 
“to walk humbly,” but also to talk reverently, “with his God.” 
Abraham’s philanthropy, too, as this writer represents it, — how 
pure and disinterested it is! Not for Lot alone, but for all the 
righteous men in Sodom, his prayer is uttered, and it is based upon 
a fine sense of justice: “ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do 
right?” And what is right? Not the mere prescription of a 
legal code ; justice must be softened by compassion. Each of the 
supposed ten righteous men of Sodom has links innumerable bind- 
ing him to his fellow-citizens. Is he to be sent abroad without 
any of those to whom nature or custom has attached him? No; 
a single righteous man can at least (as in the case of Noah *) 
save his family, and “ for ten’s sake I will not destroy the city.” 
Surely this is a far-off anticipation of that great prophecy which 
is so justly dear to Christians — the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. 
Surely the somewhat poor and earthly substratum of the narrative 
does but heighten the divine beauty of the superadded ideas. 


T. K. CHEeyne. 


OXFORD. 


1 Histoire d’Israel, ii. 504. 


2 Note that the Babylonian Noah (Sit-napistim) is saved with his wife, but 
with none besides. 
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THE FOUNDATION OF BUDDHISM. 


HE who is led, by taste or profession, to inquire into the manner 
in which religions grow and develop is sure to find India, on the 
whole, one of the most profitable territories for his search. We 
are accustomed to think of India as a great, sad peninsula, full 
of Oriental luxury on the one hand, and Oriental mysticism and 
quietism on the other; a land of heat beyond ail description, 
alternating with rainy seasons even less endurable; a land of 
bizarre images for gods, many-headed, many-armed — the heads set 
with quaint eyes, the outer corners elongated, fixed and expression- . 
less ; a land of cruel religious practices, for every one has heard of 
the institution of caste, the practice of widow-burning (suttee), and 
the car of Juggernaut. A chaos of names greets the ear of the 
casual inquirer: Brahma, Vishnu, and (iva, creator, preserver, 
and destroyer — every one has heard of the Hindu trinity. Every 
one has heard of the Vedas, of the religion of the Jains, of Buddha 
and Buddhism. The word nirvéna has fairly gained a place in 
the literatures of the Occident. Hindu pantheism is as familiar 
a catchword as is Hindu pessimism. Then there clamor for re- 
cognition a host of other names: Agni and Indra, Varuna and 
Mitra, Krishna and Rama, Mahadeva and Durga, and scores of 
others. We have idolatry and symbolatry ; nature worship and 
liturgy ; worship of trees and serpents ; philosophy and mysticism. 
Then, as for the effect of his religions upon the character of the 
Hindu, one may hear or read on the same day that he is cruel and 
gentle; that he is treacherous and truthful; that he grovels in 
ignorance, and that his thought is the mos# subtle and hair-split- 
ting in the entire domain of the history of mind. 

All this, naturally, is very discouraging to persons of general 
culture who desire to increase their knowledge with a moderate 
expenditure of labor. In the hands of the specialist this exuber- 
ant variety assumes an orderly aspect ; long, clear lines of thought 
and form manifest themselves in the troubled mass. In truth, the 
investigator finds soon enough that India is a veritable cosmos all 
by itself. The peninsula of India is a continent upon which the 
life of two hundred millions or more of people throbs to-day, and 
it has throbbed there for more than a hundred generations within 
the ken of history. This is the very point which makes the study 
of religion in India so very instructive and suggestive. We have 
a continuous record of at least three thousand years of essentially 
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undisturbed religious thought and practice. The inroads of foreign 
peoples with foreign religions have never seriously influenced the 
indigenous development of Hindu thought, since the Aryans first 
occupied the Panjab, the land of the seven streams, or since, as is 
claimed with some show of truth, they first came through the 
passes of the Himalayas in the northwest. The same passes 
afterwards admitted Mohammedan peoples and Mohammedan reli- 
gion, but these never succeeded in crowding out, or seriously in- 
fluencing, the native development. The most modern, infinitely 
subdivided form of sectarian Hindu idolatry is still the offspring, 
in direct succession, of the nature-worship of the Vedic Aryans ; 
and the morbid vagaries of “ Esoteric Buddhism ” in the hands of 
Occidentals are easily recognized as the pantheistic, pessimistic 
thought of the Vedic Upanishads, the earliest theosophic texts, 
dressed up with crumbs from the table of modern science, notably 
the doctrine of evolution. 

Nor is this all. The study of Indian religion does not end with 
the religion of the Vedic Aryans. Beyond this lies a range of 
facts, fading out at the farthest horizon, and seen not with the 
eyes of ordinary history, but with those of pre-history, if we may 
be allowed to coin such a word. The Vedas present the earliest 
directly historical records of Hindu life and religion, but the lan- 
guage of the Vedas carries us back still farther. By its means we 
are enabled to study the history of Aryan religion before it became 
specialized on Indian soil; we may, to put the case somewhat 
paradoxically, study Indian religion before its arrival in India. 
The subtle processes of comparative philology have taught us to 
connect the language and the thought of the Vedas with those of 
other peoples. The early Aryan tribes in the northwest of India 
were part of a large family of peoples, the Aryans, or Indo- 
Europeans, a prehistoric group which included the ancestors of 
the Persian, Armenian, Greek, Latin, Celtic, German and Slavic 
peoples, along with not a few others who have played minor parts 
in history. The early religious history of these peoples forms 
frequently an organic part of the history of religion in India. It 
would, for instance, be well-nigh useless to attempt to understand 
the rdle which the worship of the drink Soma, personified as a 
god, plays in the Vedic hymns, without considering the same 
feature, the worship of the Haoma in the Zend-Avesta, the Zoro- 
astrian books. Recent Vedic studies tend to show that the great 
mass of the hymns of the Rig-Veda, the so-called family books ii.- 
viii., as well as book ix., the Soma-book proper, were devoted to 
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the service of the Soma. It seems to me, in fact that, the earliest 
liturgy, the earliest great Hindu sacrifices were devoted to this 
apotheosized intoxicating liquor, so that we may, in a certain sense, 
speak of the Vedic religion as a Soma-religion. 

Before the discovery of the Vedas, scarcely a hundred years 
ago, the relation of the Greek Zeus and the Latin Jupiter was 
doubtless understood in some measure ; but we can imagine the 
keen pleasure of him who first encountered the name Dyaush pitar 
in the Veda. This word is in form identical with Greek Zeus pater 
and Latin Jupiter down to certain fine details of the accentuation 
of the words. The true naturalistic value of this imposing divinity, 
the Olympian Zeus who delights in lightning, is so obvious in the 
Vedas that a child may understand it. Dyaush pitar is “ father 
sky,” contrasted constantly with Prithivi matar, “ mother earth,’ 
and we can understand why Latin poets say sub Jove frigido, 
“under a cold sky,” “in a cold climate,” as well as we can see 
why the Homeric Zeus is called terpikéraunos, “ rejoicing in light- 
ning.” 

We cannot within the limits of a single article enter upon a 
discussion of prehistoric Aryan mythology, or even a complete 
sketch of the naturalistic beliefs of the Veda, although both of 
these form the proper background from which Buddhism stands 
out in true relief. A knowledge of the earliest religious conditions 
in India is valuable, above all, because it teaches us to appreciate 
the change which has come over the innermost life of its people. 
At any rate, it is futile to attempt to understand Buddhism with- 
out a knowledge of those lines of thought which are spun out singly 
from the nature-worship and the liturgy of the Veda, until in the 
hands of Buddha they were woven into a texture comparatively 
firm and durable. Buddha died, or his nirvéna took place, 
between 482 and 472 B. c., and we have very perfect records of 
Hindu religion and speculation, dating back perhaps nearly a 
thousand years before that time. One might as well attempt to 
understand the gospel of Matthew without a knowledge of Isaiah, 
or, more broadly, the New Testament without the Old, as to try to 
understand Buddhism without some knowledge of the Upanishads, 
the earliest theosophic treatises of the Brahmans. When we at- 
tempt to reconstruct the primitive doctrine of Buddhism, when we 
observe the early influence of Buddha’s teaching upon the life of 
his disciples, we come upon something so closely akin to the Vedic 
Upanishads, that it becomes a most delicate task to determine 
what features belong peculiarly to Buddhism. The Upanishads 
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are, in fact, in a large measure Buddhism before Buddha. The 
very fact that Buddhism is a nomistic religion, that is, a religion 
upon which the mighty personality of an individual founder has 
left an indelible impression, shows, according to a fundamental 
principle of the science of religion, that we are dealing with an 
advanced stage of religious thought. A religion is never fabricated 
by a single man out of whole cloth. The founder of a religion 
criticises, diverts, modifies, rejuvenates, fructifies, or even negates 
the beliefs of his own time, but he never ignores them. A 
fabricated religion would resemble closely the abortive attempts 
to construct artificial “ world-languages ” like Volapiik, and would 
be doomed to death for lack of an organic historical nexus with 
the past, and for lack of a soil upon which it may root, and from 
which it may derive nourishment. 

The religion which we find in India in earliest times is a natural 
religion in which the sacrifice forms the means of communication 
between men and gods. Nature manifests itself to simple yet 
poetical minds. Agni, the fire, is the heavenly messenger, the 
heavenly guest, the central feature of the home; then, again, the 
earrier of the sacrifice (oblation-bearer), the middle-man be- 
tween men and the gods. Indra is the Hercules, the demiurge ; 
he is inspired by the drink soma to give fight and to slay the 
cloud-demons who are stretched across the sky, withholding from 
the earth, according to the primitive view, the precious rain which 
is desired during the hot season with a longing which we cannot 
understand. So Dyaus and Prithivi, the shining sky and the earth; 
Surya and Ushas, the sun and the dawn, the divine maiden, the 
rosy-fingered dawn of Homer; Rudra and the Maruts, the storm- 
god and his companions; Varuna, the encompassing, all-seeing 
sky, he who has his spies everywhere to ferret out the wrongs done 
by men, and punishes such wrong by inflicting the dropsy, the 
disease of Varuna, — these and many others are worshiped with 
sacrifice and rhythmic song. The economic relations, so to speak, 
between men and gods are of the simplest sort ; dehi me dadami 
te, “I give in order that you may give,” is palpably the burden 
of every song, and the expressed or implied reason of every sacri- 
fice. 

In accordance with this conception the early notions of a future 
life are simple, poetic, and of a character such as to appeal 
thoroughly to the natural instincts of man. The bodies of the dead 
are burned and their ashes consigned to earth. But this is viewed 
merely as a symbolic act of preparation — cooking, it is called 
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outright — for another life of joy. The righteous forefathers of 
olden times who died before, — they have found another good place. 
Especially Yama, the first man, has gone to the distant heights in 
the skies, and has searched out a way for all his descendants. 
‘** He went before and found a dwelling which no power can debar 
us from. Our fathers of old have traveled it and this path leads 
every earth-born mortal thither. There in the midst of the highest 
heaven beams unfading light and eternal waters flow; there every 
wish is fulfilled on the rich meadows of Yama.” Day by day the 
two dogs of Yama, the sun and the moon,! are sent forth as mes- 
sengers to search out among men those who are to join the fathers 
enjoying themselves in company with Yama. 

The very freshness and lustiness, the thorough physical health- 
fulness of early Vedic life, was a guarantee that the Hindus would 
in time do what every strong race must do sooner or later, — 
think. The Homeric Greeks, rejoicing in their redundant physi- 
cal life, in due time, elevate their thought to the level of Socrates, 
Plato and Aristotle. The tawny-haired barbarians whom Tacitus 
describes produce the leaders of modern science. The Vedic peo- 
ple, whose healthy nature may be guessed, even from the faint 
outline presented above, are the originators of the pessimistic 
philosophy which rules all India, and has inspired Schopenhauer to 
transplant the system to Europe. The world of these old gods in 
strong flesh-tints does not satisfy the thinkers among the people 
forever. They begin to ask questions reaching beyond them and 
their assumed powers. Even the earliest Vedic collection, the 
Rig-Veda, contains a highly interesting skeptical inquiry of this 
sort. I quote from the famous cosmogonic hymn, Rig-Veda x. 
129: 

“There was neither being nor non-being, there was no atmos- 
phere and no sky above it. What covered all, and where, by 
what protected ? Was there the fathomless abyss of the waters ? 

“ Neither death was there nor immortality, day was not sepa- 
rated from night. Only one thing breathed, without breath, by 
inner power ; than it truly nothing whatever else existed besides. 

“Who truly knoweth, who can here proclaim it, whence hither 
born cometh this creation? The gods are later than its creation ; 
who knoweth then whence it came to being? 

“ Whence this creation came, whether it made itself, or whether 
not, he who is the overseer in the highest heaven surely knows — 
or does he even not know it?” 


1 So according to a recent investigation of the writer in the Journal of the 
American Oriental Society, vol. xv., pp. 163 ff. 
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The desire grows apace to understand and call by their right 
names the powers which rule the world and individual human 
life. The conception of space, or, as the Hindus conceive it, “ the 
directions,” springs up: not only the directions east, west, south, 
and north, but also the “ upright” space, the zenith; the “ firm” 
space, that is, the direction upon which earthly objects stand and 
rest; “the oblique space,” and others. Time begins to play an 
independent réle in their thought, although they speak of it some- 
what crudely as “the year” or “the days and nights.” Past, 
present, and future are abstractions which are handled eagerly, 
compared with one another, and made the basis of mystical specu- 
lation. The “thought” and the “ word” which are one and yet 
different appear upon the scene. Words, syllables, numbers, me- 
tres, all of them begin to be conceived as powers which are not 
only what they seem to be superficially to the eye and ear, as 
always carrying some second value, deep beneath the surface. 
Everything is not only what it is but also that which it signifies. 
The boundary line between the two grows more and more evanes- 
cent. By the zealous watch over the details of the sacrifices which 
have now grown to a portentous multiplicity and subtlety, only 
the external side of the religious act is satisfied ; the knowledge 
of the meaning of each detail is the true force which fulfills the 
desire of the sacrificer. The phrase ya evam veda, “ he who thus 
knows (the sense of the sacrifice),’’ occurs numberless times. A 
strange system of crude psycho-physics, or rather physiological 
psychology, grows up. Every part of the human body, under- 
stood through rough anatomical knowledge, is associated with some 
psychical function. All the parts and functions of the human 
body again have their counterpart in the external universe. 
When a man dies, his voice goes to the (roaring) fire, his breath 
to the wind, his eye to the sun, his mind to the moon, his hear- 
ing to space, his body to the earth, his hair to the plants and 
trees, and his blood to the waters; as even Plato says: “* Most 
like to the sun, methinks, is the eye, of all the organs of sense.” 

With untiring persistence the question is asked, What is the 
life-giving essence in things? and when this is found, the inquiry 
is pushed forward in the search after the essence of the essence. 
The final entity (Sanskrit sat, Greek 76 6v), the truth which is at 
the bottom of all manifestations or phenomena, and then again 
the truer kernel of the truth, are chased through this fantastic 
domain of conceptions. Very soon this search after a final element, 
or substance, points all thought to the assumption of a final unity 
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in everything that manifests itself, for the visible differences are 
not essential. And again, by a quick reversal, this final unity is 
itself the pantheistic all. We are now face to face with what may 
conveniently be called the second period of Vedic thought, the 
period of the Brahmanas and Upanishads. 

Of paramount importance is the following crystallization in the 
seething caldron of the speculation of this period. It is the 
composite conception of the dtman, “ the all-soul,” and the brahma, 
“‘the essence of spiritual thought.” In the view of the specula- 
tions of this time the human body is pervaded by breaths, dtman 
(Greek dirpyv) ; these vivify the body, and are the essential part, 
the ego, of the individual existence. Several of the old Upa- 
nishads contain a fable of the contest of the vital powers, which 
resembles the Latin fable of “the belly and the members.” In 
this the vital powers appear striving among themselves for su- 
premacy. They bring their case before Prajapati, “the lord of 
the creatures,” and he advises them to leave the body one by one 
and to observe which loss affects it most unfavorably. The voice, 
the eye, the ear, the mind departed, exposing by their absence the 
body to no little inconvenience. But when the breath was on the 
point of departing, “just as the proud steed from the Indus would 
pull and tear the pegs of his tether, so it pulled and tore the other 
vital powers.” And they yielded the palm to the dtman. 

The étmans, or breaths, are conceived as flowing from a single 
diman, the universal ego. One of the Brahmanas says: “ Ten 
(kinds of) breath dwell in man; the universal dtman is the 
eleventh ; all the breaths are contained in him.” Again: “ From 
the dtman all the members (of the human body) spring into exist- 
ence. Of all things that spring into existence the dtman is the 
first.” This @tman, after it has been adjusted to the own ego, is 
transferred to the great universe outside of man. The détman, 
the lord of the breaths, is at the same time the lord of the gods, 
the creator of all beings: all the worlds are merely an emanation 
of his great universal ego ; the dtman is the all. 

At the same time a second power, coming from a totally differ- 
ent sphere of conceptions, presses to the front to be recognized as 
a cosmic force of the first rank. The sacred word, the constant 
companion of the sacrifice, contains a kind of spiritual essence 
which elevates itself and its representative, the priest, above the 
profane word and the profane world. This is the brahma, used 
in the neuter gender, not as yet the personified god Brahma who 
stands at the head of the late Hindu trinity, Brahma, Vishnu, and 
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Civa. “The brahma is the word, the truth in the word is the 
brahma.” “ Through brahma heaven and earth are held together.” 
Nothing characterizes so sharply the peculiar speculations of this 
period as the pressing of such an idea to the very first place: it 
has not sprung, as is usual in such developments, from the con- 
templation of the forces of visible nature, but from pondering and 
refining a conception whose very beginning is transcendental. 

Nor was the polytheism of the hymnal period entirely without 
participation in the development of this monotheistic pantheism. 
In the hymns themselves one after another of the prominent gods 
steps out of the pantheon, and assumes on occasion the attributes 
of an all-powerful god. Agni and Indra are frequently so re- 
garded. Glimpses of the nobler vision of an ethical divinity 
appear in the person of Varuna, the all-encompassing, all-seeing 
god who rewards and punishes, and it has been surmised that we 
have here the nearest approach to a primitive Aryan monotheism. 
Varuna has much in common with Ahura Mazda of the Zoro- 
astrian writings. The statement occurs that “the gods are only a 
single being under different names.” After monotheistic ideas had 
been attached in turn to personalities which figured in the ear- 
lier myths and the earlier cult, these ideas were finally transferred 
more permanently to a divinity who is known most familiarly by 
the name of Prajapati, “ the lord of creatures.” Various earlier 
divinities, especially Savitar, the inspiring, enlivening principle of 
the sun, and Tvashtar, the divine artificer, were blended in this 
product, which went as far to realize a personal monotheism as was 
ever possible in India. This “lord of the gods” is then known 
by names and attributes which imply a close approach to the idea 
of the dtman and the brahma. He is designated as Vicvakarman, 
“the fabricator of the universe,” Parameshthin, “ he who occupies 
the highest summit,” Svayambhu, “ the self-existing being ;” 
these and various other epithets mark, at any rate, the trend of all 
thought in the direction of an abstract uncreated force. 

In the dtman and the brahma we have ‘two manifestations of 
the final all-power, the former representing the physical side, the 
latter the spiritual side of universal life. As might be expected, 
the two ideas are merged in time into the conception of a great 
eternal single power, in which all the differences of physical phe- 
nomena vanish. The universe with all its physical, mental, and 
spiritual manifestations lives and moves in it. This product of 
thought was never again abandoned ; all the philosophies, Bud- 
dhism included, stand upon this ground, and they all accept the 
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consequences which were deduced from this fundamental thought 
with modifications of comparatively secondary importance. The 
Buddhist nirvéna rests directly upon this conception. It runs the 
entire gamut of values, from something like a blissful, half-conscious 
state of repose — in the mind of the vulgar, very nearly a perso- 
nal repose — through the old Upanishad idea of union with the 
dtman-brahma, to absolute annihilation. The nirvdna is based 
upon faded and decayed pantheistic ideas. In the Upanishads the 
samsdra, the round of existences, is terminated by fusion with 
the all-soul; in Buddhism the converse of samséra is nirvéna. 

The chief consequence which followed upon the development of 
the pantheistic conceptions claims our attention in an especial 
measure. The conception of this pervasive all-force, out of which 
all visible things flow, might have been a hearth of joy and the 
head-spring of hope for the Hindus. <A palpably possible conse- 
quence of their thought would be that all men have the divine or 
Brahmie spark, that all are microcosms flung off by that superb 
macrocosm the dtman-brahma, and that the phenomenal existence 
of this force, just like its universal existence, must be based upon 
truth and right. Not so did the Hindus proceed. Having lav- 
ished upon the Brahma all attributes of perfection, the attribute 
of absolute unity and absolute fulness, they proceed to apply this 
standard to the world, and find it the place of division, conflict, 
limitation, and pain. The light of Brahma, the all-powerful, has 
a shadow — the bitter pessimistic criticism of this world. The 
world ceases to be a desirable home in which one may live with 
naive satisfaction, as soon as it is measured by the standard of 
Brahma, and is found wanting. When the Brahma is praised, 
that Brahma which is above hunger and thirst, above grief and 
tribulation, above age, decay, and death, the prominent personal 
application is, that this world of creatures is full of hunger, thirst, 
grief, tribulation, decay, and death. 

Now we cannot help asking why such pessimistic inklings, 
doubtless to be found avherever men have given expression to their 
moods of “ Weltschmerz,” should have fastened themselves perma- 
nently upon Hindu thought. The question has frequently been 
put point-blank, Whence did Hindu pessimism originate? I be- 
lieve that the answer, or at least a partial answer, may be given 
with a great degree of security. Our earliest acquaintance with 
the Aryan Hindus exhibits them as a sturdy life-loving people on 
the banks of the Indus, the land of the seven streams, the modern 
Panjab in northwestern India. They advanced eastward by suc- 
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cessive conquests, hinted at in very interesting chapters of certain 
Brahmana-texts, until they had overrun the plains of the Ganges 
— the hottest civilized land on the face of the earth. This is the 
hearth of Hindu theosophy, the land of the Upanishads, the land 
where Buddha preached, many centuries after the earliest Upa- 
nishads. Buddha’s most famous sermon was delivered at Benares, 
in the very centre of the plain of the Ganges. The Aryans did not 
succumb to the change, but it left an indelible impression upon their 
character. The intellectual strength of the race did not perish, 
but their bodies suffered: hypochondria, melancholia, dyspepsia 
—call it what we may — conquered the conquering Aryan, who 
was no doubt ethnically the product of a more northerly and more 
vigorous climate. Any Aryan of to-day who should undertake to 
pass a year or so, including the hot and rainy seasons, in Benares, 
the city in which Buddha delivered his first great sermon, that 
sermon which has been likened to the Sermon on the Mount, is 
very likely to experience anew the unabated effect of this climate 
with very similar results. 

Very much at the same time when Hindu speculation had 
finally developed the conception of the Brahma and its pessimistic 
consequences, there came to the latter a reinforcement from a 
totally different channel, the speculations on life after death. 
These, as is generally known, took the turn which landed all 
thought on this subject in the bizarre, but highly interesting, doc- 
trine of transmigration of souls, or metempsychosis. Like a will- 
o’-the-wisp, we see this belief flare up at many points on the globe 
totally unconnected with one another; the precise nature of its 
origin is still obscure. The early Vedic times of the joyous gods 
in strong flesh-tints knew nothing of the wandering of the soul 
after death, of repeated death and birth. We have touched 
briefly upon the happy character of the earliest beliefs on this 
subject. These correspond in general with the views of many 
other primitive races —the belief in a happy life beyond the 
grave, a beatified reproduction of life on earth. Arms and uten- 
sils, especially sacrificial utensils, are buried with the corpse, for 
the employments of “ those who have gone forth” (preta) are the 
same as upon earth. The manes, or fathers (pitar), as they are 
called in the Vedas, prepare sacrifices, as is distinctly stated in the 
texts; they also eat and drink and “enjoy life.” Hence the 
offerings to the fathers, the so-called g¢raddhas, which are one of 
the most salient features of the Hindu ritual, and continue obli- 
gatory throughout the history of religion in India. It is stated 
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explicitly that they are necessary for the support of thé fathers, 
and therefore it is the leading object of a man’s life to beget a 
son who shall take care that his needs are supplied. 

Whence came the first germ of the doctrine of metempsychosis 
it is difficult to say. It is possible that this doctrine filtered into 
the Aryan Hindu religion from the beliefs of the aboriginal non- 
Aryan tribes of India. But the first records of its existence in 
Hindu religion exhibit it rather as a product of the philosophic 
schools ; the more popular musings are silent on the subject. No 
allusion to any such belief has hitherto been found in the Vedic 
hymns. It is, too, like the Brahma, a conception which feels its 
way through misty, hesitating, sometimes conflicting beginnings 
to rigid doctrinal conclusions. The first mention of metempsy- 
chosis occurs in one of the oldest Upanishads, the Katha, where 
the discussion of it is undertaken within the frame of a curious 
story. A young Brahman, Naciketas by name, is, in an angry 
moment, consigned by his father to Death. He takes it literally 
and goes. Death happens to be away when Naciketas arrives, so 
that the latter has to wait three days at Death’s gate without 
receiving any hospitable attention. Naciketas being a Brahman 
guest, Death’s delinquency is very serious, and he apologizes with 
humility, and offers Naciketas three boons, that is, the fulfillment 
of three requests. After having asked two which do not directly 
concern the subject of the treatise, he asks as the third boon 
‘“‘that question that there is respecting a man who is departed: ‘he 
is,’ say some; and ‘he is not,’ say some; that let me know, instructed 
by thee. Of the boons this is the third boon.” Death endeavors 
to beg off, but Naciketas holds him to his promise until he yields. 
Here then we find the first expressions in Hindu literature which 
depict metempsychosis, and the release therefrom, that is, the 
doctrine which appears in Buddhism under the name of nirvana. 
Thus he says: ‘“ One who possesses the necessary knowledge gets 
beyond old age and death, and goes to the endless. Pushing 
away before him the bonds of death, getting beyond pain, he 
enjoys himself in the heaven-world.” Then again there are such 
expressions as the following: “ When all desires are let go, then 
a mortal becomes immortal; when all the knots of the heart here 
are severed, then a mortal becomes immortal.” Further the con- 
verse of this is stated with perfect clearness. Death says of the 
careless youth, fooled with the snare of wealth, and thinking 
“this is the world — there is no other,” that he again and again 
falls into his power; which, of course, implies being born again 
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and again. Even more clearly: “ But he that is not possessed of 
discrimination, that is mindless, ever impure, does not obtain that 
place and enters upon samsdra.” This is the first occurrence of 
a word which later becomes so important as the converse of nir- 
vdna ; it evidently means “ round of births.” Again, it is stated 
that “he obtains death from death (that is, one death after 
another) who here sees things as it were in separateness,” that is, 
does not recognize the identity or unity of all things, and hence 
the non-essential character of all worldly phenomena. Finally, 
‘Some souls come to the womb in order to obtain a body ; others 
go after the immovable, according to their deeds.” 

We can observe how vague and flitting the first statements of 
transmigration are; but when all this has finally assumed a 
definite shape we find the doctrine, soon threadbare from use, 
that every creature is again and again the prey of death, until in 
some life all desire and all activity as the outcome of desire have 
been laid aside. This is the Hindu means of salvation, namely, 
absolute resignation. ‘ When the mortal has freed himself from 
every desire of his heart, then does he enter immortal into 
Brahma.” These thoughts fitted perfectly into the speculations 
on the Brahma. The notion of the Brahma is dualistic: on the 
one side the eternal all-force, the foundation of all being; con- 
trasted on the other with the world of suffering and perdition. 
Similarly, the doctrine of metempsychosis involves a dualism; the 
unreleased soul in the bonds of death, and the released soul which 
has conquered death, and found the end of its wanderings. The 
two conceptions were certain to blend, and they did blend. The 
result was that final doctrine without which ancient India would 
not be India, that doctrine which is shared alike in some form by 
the Upanishads, the later orthodox philosophical systems, Bud- 
dhism and Jainism: the wandering of the soul through the realms 
of death is the consequence of its separation from the Brahma ; 
the escape from the chain of successive deaths, the Hindu salva- 
tion, can be attained only by union with the true ultimate being, 
the Brahma. 

We must dwell a moment longer on the supposed cause of me- 
tempsychosis. This is one of the most important and interesting 
links in the chain of the philosophy of the Hindus. Their serip- 
tures say: ‘“ When the mortal has freed himself from every desire 
of his heart, then does he enter immortal into Brahma.” Why 
does absence of desire produce this stupendous effect? Because 
desire produces deeds or action, answer the Hindu philosophers. 
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The Sanskrit word for deed or action is karma (PAli kamma); 
the entire doctrine is that of the karma, well known by that name 
in all Western writings on Buddhism. Desire and deed are essen- 
tially the same thing. On desire man’s nature is founded ; as his 
desire so are his endeavors, as his endeavors so are his deeds. 
By his deeds the character of his next birth in the round of births 
is regulated. If his karma in a given life has accumulated for 
him a good balance, as it were, the next life will prove a high and 
delightful one; conversely, if his life is evil, the consequent birth 
will be as a low and degraded being. But no deed leads the way 
to release, to union with Brahma. Even the best deed is some- 
thing which, from its very nature, is limited and vitiated by the 
finite. It is rewarded, to be sure; but the reward of the finite 
can itself be only finite. Brahma, on the other hand, is above 
reward and punishment, above good and bad; things done as well 
as things left undone cause him no pain; his empire suffers from 
no deed. Thus the highest Hindu ideal does not consist in taking 
a part in the amelioration of the world: it is ever absolute sepa- 
ration from the world. 

There is a last link still wanting in this chain. The question is 
asked, as it must be: “ What is the cure for desire, the thirst for 
life and its contents?” The answer is—knowledge. Knowledge, 
or perhaps it would be better to say, recognition of the unity of 
the ego with the great Brahmic principle, and the recognition, 
ever present, of the divided condition of everything finite. 
** When a mortal has recognized Brahma, feeling ‘he is myself,’ 
how can he then desire and cling to bodily life?” Thus the 
ultimate attainment for man is this recognition ; it is the “ works ” 
of the Jew, and the “ faith ” of the Christian — salvation through 
pessimistic knowledge. When this knowledge has been attained, 
all desire vanishes, of its own accord. Conversely, the root of all 
perishable conditions is to be sought in the failure to acquire this 
perception. Such perception is called buddhi ; the person imbued 
with this knowledge is called buddha. There are many Buddhas. 
But Gautama Gakyamuni turned out to be the Buddha, the en- 
lightened one par excellence. 

We say “ knowledge is power.” Doubtless we feel that it adds 
strength to one’s activity to know the circumstances which environ 
each and every factor with which we operate, and that it enables 
us to bring into operation factors unknown to others. This is 
most distinctly not the Hindu view. The very passiveness which 
is the ideal of Hindu emancipation renders such a construction 
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untenable. I believe that we may look for the origin of this 
titanic dogma, which controls Hindu philosophy, in certain earlier, 
cruder conceptions, imbedded within the early polytheism and 
demonology of the hymns of the Rig-Veda and Atharva-Veda. 
The belief seems to appear in earliest times that the knowledge of 
conditions, circumstances, and designs is, in itself, a force which 
endows the owner with mystical power. The god Agni is thus 
frequently extolled as “he who knows all beings,” “he who 
knows the origins of the gods.” The charms and incantations of 
the Atharva-Veda are full of statements of this sort. In a charm 
against lightning it is said: ‘* We know the hidden seat of the 
lightning on high,” and this knowledge alone implies control over 
it. In a charm against serpents it is said: ‘* We know your 
father and your mother and your entire kith and kin; why will 
you therefore act, being without strength?” Again, he who desires 
influence in the assembly-room addresses it as follows: ‘“ We know 
your very name and hence we are powerful in you.” Later on, 
as the details of the sacrificial ritual grow to portentous dimensions 
and most intricate complications, the statement is made innumer- 
able times that the knowledge of the meaning, or the knowledge 
of the history of each sacrificial act, is perforce the agency which 
endows the sacrificer with the fruit of the sacrifice. We stand 
here before a singular bit of psychology — folk-psychology we 
must call it — which it would be futile to endeavor to reproduce 
in full in our minds. It is an ethnic peculiarity of mind analogous 
in its bizarrerie to the many institutional peculiarities in which 
India is singular and foreign to our taste and understanding. 
I cannot doubt that the philosophic doctrine of knowledge has 
grown up on the rock-bed of this kind of popular conceptions. 
The system which has thus been briefly sketched is the universal 
Hindu philosophy, and it is the foundation of Buddhism. It 
becomes clear at once that such thought as this could not exist for 
any length of time by the side of the fantastic sacerdotalism 
without at least necessitating a conscious adjustment of the two. 
Thus, right here, we have the first reformatory step, anticipating, as 
it were, Buddha’s reformation, which freed men from the thraldom 
of priestly practice and domination. Buddha derides the Brah- 
mans and their practices. The Brahmans themselves establish a 
compromise between their philosophic insight and their daily 
practices. The adjustment was accomplished very gently, not 
without a touch of diplomatic shrewdness. To begin with, this 
speculative side of early Brahmanism does not in any sense repre- 
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sent an abrupt break. Although the Upanishads are undoubt- 
edly the most noteworthy attempts at a final philosophy, which, in 
India, ever presupposes by its very terms the futility of all worldly 
activity, these texts themselves are distinctly parts of the Brah- 
manas, the sacerdotal texts par excellence. As far as the philoso- 
phers of the Upanishads are concerned, they disregard distinctly 
all ordinary terrestrial conditions, not excluding the earlier reli- 
gion, with its anthropomorphism, its liturgies, and the technical 
arrangement of every-day life which followed. But they disregard 
this only in their character as thinkers, not as individual members 
of this world of phenomena. An orthodox Brahmanical life was 
necessary in order to attain the fruits of life which the ordinary 
man desires, including the heaven of Yama. But heaven and all 
else were conceived as finite and transient ; the philosophy of the 
time had boldly elevated itself above individual life and individ- 
ual aims and desires. It is of especial interest to observe that 
the Hindus recognized, themselves, at the very outset the duplex 
character of their religious development with its ultimately irre- 
concilable conflict. They make frequent attempts to adjust the 
later thought to the earlier practice, that is, to reconcile the older 
ritualism, their religion of performance, with their later religion, 
which is, as we have shown, a religion of knowledge, or insight. 
Some such argumentation as the following is employed : — 

The Vedas with their four books contain many ceremonies, 
morning and evening oblations, which produce higher or lower 
fruit, as the case may be. Still these do not result in the attain- 
ment of man’s highest object ; for they all aim at fruit which is to 
be produced, and whatever can be produced is transient. But 
according to the scriptures, whosoever in this world, without the 
knowledge of the imperishable, makes oblations, gives alms and 
practices austerities, even for many thousand years — for him all 
comes to an end. Now the Upanishad aims to show the way to 
an object which is by its very nature eternal. One whose internal 
organs are filled with the impressions of countless objects is led 
by his subjection to these impressions to continued activity. The 
ritual, therefore, at first teaches him outward ceremonies only as 
a means of preparation for the struggle towards a loftier aim. 
These ceremonies, performed without any desire for selfish results, 
are intended to distract the mind from worldly pursuits, to develop 
passionlessness and self-restraint, and extinguish all desire save 
that for final emancipation; to effect a clear discrimination 
between things temporal and things eternal; to prepare a man for 
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the knowledge of the real nature of the individual soul, and so 
lead him to a knowledge of fhe supreme soul, in which knowledge 
there is perfect peace. 

This is an interesting special plea made by a thinker before the 
enlightened, the chosen few. But all this, the theosophy as well as 
its adjustment to daily practice, remained the property of learned 
schools solely, until the appearance of Buddha. To the people, 
the Brahman philosophers gave nothing but a polytheistic worship 
which kept on changing the attractive early Vedic beliefs into an 
idolatry, growing more and more grotesque at every stage of its 
development. The Brahmanic priests, holding in their hands the 
knowledge of the sacrifice, grew into a hierarchy whose power has 
never been exceeded. They kept on strengthening the system of 
castes which even to-day rules native Indian life more than ever 
since Buddhism has disappeared from the continent of India. 
The Buddhist reformation consisted in breaking away from the 
Brahmanical polytheism by simply ignoring it, in the neglect of 
caste, restrictions, and, most of all, in bringing down to the people 
the philosophical beliefs described above. The importance of 
these modifications lies chiefly in the fact that they opened the 
door for the gentle ethical system which rendered Buddhism a 
great world-religion, and has always elicited the profound interest 
of Western minds. 

But the real philosophical foundation of Buddhism is the thought 
of the Upanishads. The conception of the Brahma fades out into 
the Buddhistic nirvana ; the term samsdra, “ round of births,” is 
common to Brahmanism and Buddhism; the karma, the conduct 
during a given life which regulates the next existence, is the 
Buddhist kamma ; the desire for life is designated in the Bud- 
dhistical writings by tanha, which is the Pali form of Sanskrit 
trsd, a word obviously connected with English “ thirst,” and so on. 
Even the institutions and moral dictates of Buddhism are not so 
entirely exempt from this law of continuity, are not so entirely 
original, as is popularly supposed. The outer form of the Bud- 
dhistic Church, with its prevailingly monastic character, was pre- 
pared by that Brahmanical practice which led the Brahmans to 
become ascetics and wandering beggars after they had passed 
through the preliminary stages of student, householder, and 
forest-hermit. Alexander the Great and his Greek invaders were 
profoundly impressed by this feature of Hindu life. The Greeks 
speak of these people as iAdBio, “ forest-dwellers.” Doubtless, 
celebrated ascetics before Buddha’s time attracted large follow- 
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ings of those religiously inspired, and thus the aggregations of 
large numbers of monks into Buddhist communities was a con- 
tinuation of habits widely prevalent before Buddha’s time. One 
of the most characteristic ethical laws of Buddhism is the ahinsd, 
“the doctrine of inviolability,” that law which forbids injury to 
any living being whatever. Buddha once asks “ In what manner 
must the ascetic participate in righteousness?’ He himself an- 
swers touchingly: ‘The ascetic ceases to slay living things. He 
lays down his staff; he lays down his weapon. He is compas- 
sionate and merciful ; with kindness does he plan the welfare of 
all beings.” This doctrine, which frequently leads to ludicrous 
exaggerations, is but the reflex of features that appear quite 
markedly in the period of the Vedic sacrifices. Among these the 
sacrifice of cattle plays a not inconsiderable part; and it dates 
doubtless from ruder early times prior to the systematization of 
the sacrifice. In the Brahmana-texts cattle are still sacrificed. 
But it is done in a gingerly fashion. The animal is asked for 
permission ; this is so habitual that “to ask permission” has 
become the regular technical term for “slaying the sacrificial 
beast.” Before the knife is used the formula, “O knife, do not 
injure him,” is pronounced. Very frequently a sham ceremony of 
slaughter is substituted for the reality. Very likely the growth of 
this feeling in India is also to be ascribed to the change in the 
climatic conditions alluded to previously. Aversion to animal 
food in a very hot climate is natural, as well as a certain faint- 
heartedness, dreading the sight of blood and suffering. Buddhism, 
with all its reactionary and reformatory features, remains through- 
out a true Hindu product ; its roots are in the great past of India. 
It is the new dispensation, but step by step it presupposes the old. 

We are thus led on to a-few final remarks of a different kind. 
Ever since Buddhism has been known in the West, it has exer- 
cised an irresistible charm. There is a set of Buddhistical writings 
called Jatakas, “ birth-stories.” They contain fables, stories in 
which Buddha is the central figure, and they are employed as the 
framework within which the wisdom and morality of Buddhism 
are presented in an attractive popular manner. These stories 
gradually penetrated westward through Syrian, Hebrew, Latin and 
Greek channels. Upon the basis of these materials a monk, well 
known by the name of St. John of Damascus, composed a romance 
entitled ‘“ Barlaam and Joasaph,” narrating the history of an 
Indian prince who was converted by Barlaam, and became a hermit. 
* Joasaph” is St. John’s rendering of the Arabic “ Yudasatf;” 
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and this, owing to a confusion in unpunctuated Arabic between the 
characters y and 8, is the Buddhist word bodhisattva, “ whose nature 
is enlightened,” a standing epithet of Buddha. When Pope Sixtus 
V. (1585-90) authorized the compilation of a systematic martyr- 
ology the names of “the holy saints Barlaam and Josaphat of 
India, on the borders of Persia, whose wonderful acts St. John of 
Damascus has described,” appear in the list, and thus Gautama, 
the Buddha, under the name of St. Josaphat, is now officially 
recognized and worshiped throughout the whole of Catholic Chris- 
tianity as a Christian saint. Who will rise and say that he was 
not well chosen? The charm of the Buddhist teachings is perma- 
nent, despite one-sided criticisms of its weaknesses and excrescences. 
Accordingly its philosophy and its ethical system have not failed 
to impress themselves again and again upon Western thought and 
conduct. They who are now tempted to lay aside their own mental 
habits and substitute those of the Buddhist writings will remember 
with profit that they are not adopting the doctrines of a single 
inspired teacher, but the common thoughts of Hinduism, with the 
background of its mythology, its sacrifices, and its local color. 
The modern Hindu pandit derides as illogical the fundamental 
tenets of Christianity, and first and foremost, the belief that Christ 
took upon himself the sins of mankind. The fundamental prin- 
ciple that every one must suffer the consequences of his every 
deed at some time or other, even if it be in his thousandth re- 
birth, unless his saving insight emancipates him from further 
existence, is as much an axiom with him as the equation “ twice 
two are four.” Now the belief in metempsychosis, the exact 
anthropological basis of which has not yet been made clear, is a 
local Hinduism, and it does equal violence to all Western habits of 
thought. Without it, the philosophical structures of the Hindus 
fall to the ground in hopeless ruin. All the consequences of this 
axiom are but interesting phantasms, originating with a people 
whose history and destiny no one would care to see repeated in 
the cold, strong North, among peoples who carry on their shoulders 
a civilization infinitely superior, and whose possibilities are im- 
measurably great. 


Maurice BLOOMFIELD. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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IMAGINATION IN RELIGION. 


The lunatic, the lover and the poet 

Are of imagination all compact : 

One sees more devils than vast hell can hold, 
That is, the madman : the lover, all as frantic, 
Sees Helen’s beauty in a brow of Egypt : 

The poet’s eye, in a fine ffenzy rolling, 

Doth glance from heaven to earth, from earth to heaven ; 
And as imagination bodies forth 

The forms of things unknown, the poet’s pen 
Turns them to shapes and gives to airy nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 


HERE, at a wave of the magic wand of the real Prospero of 
the Enchanted Isle, we have a series of pictures of imagination in 
its most characteristic shapes of action; first, the madman, in 
whom visions of an inner world so overpower every impression 
from sense-contact with the outer world that, to escape the self- 
evoked devils in full cry after him, he will leap headlong from a 
precipice ; second, the infatuated lover, in whom certain genuine 
sense-impressions from the actual object of his adoration are yet 
so overlain and glorified by images from within as to transfigure 
her into a likeness she could suggest to no one else; third, in 
the sane, self-regulated poetic mind, into which entrancing ideas 
and emotions stream from earth and sky, and yet ideas and 
emotions he prizes solely as vital material — what colors are to 
the painter, or tones to the musician —for a world of original 
creation. It is a world none the less conceived in entire harmony 
with the law and spirit of the visible universe, only lifting its 
tendencies to higher reaches. 

The first thing to claim attention in this famous passage is the 
sense it evokes of the dynamic power of imaginative activity. 
Here evidently is no airy, metaphysical entity, but a vital energy 
potent enough on the one hand to take shape as an anarchic mob 
of destructive hallucinations mastering every nerve and muscle of 
the body, or, on the other, to fling itself as dictator into the wild- 
est hurly-burly of sensation and emotion, there to enforce law and 
order. Positive effects such as these can proceed only from that 
which is positive power. Imagination, then, must substantially 
consist of essential energy, as real an incarnation of the physical, 
rational; and emotional forces of the universe as a block of gran- 
ite is of gravitation or a steel-spring of resiliency. No headway 
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is possible in the study of the commanding part played by im- 
agination in religion, or, indeed, in any other domain of human 
life, until the delusive idea is dismissed that imaginations are 
bodiless, insubstantial ghosts, floating vaguely in the air. The 
first question then demanding answer is this: Of what is imagi- 
nation — considered as an action or as a product of mind — ac- 
tually made? Its essential constituents, its working forces, what 
and whence are, they? The man who is “all compact” of it, 
of what is he all compact? Precisely here modern science, so 
often irrationally pronounced the annihilator of imagination, steps 
to the front with a proffer of help, summoning the mind at the 
very outset to a splendid feat of imagination, through the success- 
ful performance of which alone the reverberation can be felt in 
consciousness that reveals the ever-active sources in nature, man 
and God, out of which imagination rises. To essay this feat! 

Man, as seen by the advanced thought of to-day, is a sensitive, 
responsive organism set in an environment of inconceivably varied 
and ceaselessly active external agencies, stimulating it from every 
side. Far from being passive, awaiting man’s first salute of rec- 
ognition, everything around him is on the spring to attract his 
attention. The sun, a hundred million miles away, is ceaselessly 
pelting his retina with sunbeams; the flowers at his feet are pelt- 
ing his nerves of smell with jets of perfume ; and throughout the 
whole diapason of the sound-world, from the highest treble of the 
gnat sighing in the air to the deepest bass of the thunder rolling 
among mountain-peaks, every motion of the stirred atmosphere 
is an outright summons, “ Behold and hear!” There is a uni- 
versal conspiracy, terrestrial and celestial, that the dullest, most 
apathetic man shall know something of what is going on around 
about him. The universe means this with a will. To effect its 
purpose it is eternally pouring out from exhaustless fountain 
heads that which alone has validity, — power under the irresis- 
tible action of which no one, unless a congenital idiot, can re- 
main totally unconscious of his great surroundings. So, in 
response to this unintermitting wave-play of energy, something 
marvelous — no plummet of thought can sound its nature or mode 
of action — wakes within, revealing itself as the seeing eye, the 
hearing ear, the feeling heart, the discriminating reason. 

All this, to a mind capable of wonder and reverence, seems 
marvelous enough. But the next stage of man’s development 
brings us face to face with a second marvel, more amazing still. 
Now there first reveals itself a magic power in the strength of 
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which conscious mind rises into a realm of partial independence 
at least of the world of stimulus outside the body. The external 
macrocosm has reproduced itself in an inward microcosm. The long- 
exercised body has become a developed organism capable, in and 
of itself, of repeating from its own resources the infinitely varied 
and delicate vibrations which were the former media of communi- 
cation between itself and flower, lake, mountain, child or lover. 
Now the birds can sing, the planets can revolve in a new realm of 
seemingly pure mind. To the very sun which once said, “ I make 
myself visible to you!” the joint body and mind can at last re- 
spond, “ I make you visible to myself!” For lo! in the depths of 
the night, in darkness palpable, suddenly the happy soul sees flash 
before the inward eye a transcendent sunset, first beheld twenty 
years before, from the Wengern Alp in Switzerland. There rises 
again in stainless purity the Jungfrau, while over its virgin peak, 
relieved against a background of ash-colored cloud, arches a re- 
splendent rainbow, all inclosed within its magic dome pulsating 
with prismatic reflexes. This ideal-vision, this pure product of 
reminiscent imagination, of what substance is it composed? Of 
airy nothing? of ghostly phantasms of dead experiences? No! 
but as much of the stored-up and now re-liberated active forces 
of the universe, as much of the stored-up and now re-liberated 
emotional response to these in a sensitive subject, as was the ori- 
ginal spectacle beheld twenty years before from the Wengern 
Alp. Say then profoundly with Shakespeare, “ We are such stuff 
as dreams are made on;” and it will hold true of all man’s con- 
scious life. But then put one further question, What is the stuff 
such dreams are made on? There is but one answer: It is the 
stuff that sun, moon and stars, forests and oceans, thews and 
sinews, loves, admirations, despairs, triumphs are made of; the. 
stuff of things — all nature, man and God. 

Thus far attention has been called to but one phase of imagina- 
tive action, to that which ordinarily goes by the name of “ remi- 
niscent imagination.” It is the power, in other words, of mind 
and body in union to reproduce from within a more or less dis- 
tinct revival of a mountain scene, a statue, a flowing melody, 
once enjoyed through the outward eye or ear. But now as the 
attempt is made to pass from the realm of simply reminiscent to 
the higher realm of creative imagination,— the supreme act of 
supreme minds, — the loins must be girded for the ascent of a yet 
more commanding peak. Here first we encounter an initiative 
power inherent in the most highly evolved organisms. It is a 
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power not simply of reviving, in their former colligation, visual, 
auditory or emotional experiences ; but of selecting out of them 
living material for the original creation of a new world as literally 
never before seen by the bodily eye, as the West Indies by the 
European before Columbus raised his thrilling ery, “ Land! 
Land!” Yet here is an ideal-real world which, later on, acts 
upon and modifies the minds of millions as palpably as the sights 
and sounds of their every-day native soil. 

In actual sense-perception, blended with reminiscent imagina- 
tion, your prophetically dreaming Watt boy watches the steam 
lifting the lid of the tea-kettle on the crane in his mother’s 
kitchen. A pretty little feat, indeed, but what to the titanic 
revelation that now suddenly startles him! “ It lifts! it lifts! 
I say steam lifts! if one thing, then why not everything? Aha! 
old Proteus, I have caught you napping now, and will hold you 
fast. Visibly, I see you transforming yourself into horse, sail, 
quarryman, carder, spinner, and in each shape you thus assume 
will I enslave you to weave the cloth and grind the corn and 
shoulder the burdens of the world.” This, in the purely physical 
realm, is an instance of creative imagination projecting upon 
what is yet “airy nothing ” the compelling image of a new posi- 
tive order to come. In countless other realms it likewise steps 
forward in the demonstration of kindred power. Thus the mind 
of a Turner weaves his reminiscences of lake, grove, sunset, ocean, 
into a permanent enduring landscape, ideally more beautiful than 
any ever existing in unaided nature; thus a Mozart weaves his 
sound-reminiscences and their emotional correspondences into en- 
during melodies such as no soughing of the wind through the pine 
needles or lapse of waters on the shore ever approached. Thence- 
forth the minds of men are cast in new moulds, reshaped by the 
working of art as before by the working of nature, incapable 
henceforth of seeing, feeling or thinking as previously they did. 

The thing to note in these examples of creative imagination of 
the highest order is the stamp of authority with whieh they leap 
forth in the mind, — the authority of incarnate truth, beauty, law. 
“When the conception of a piece of music comes to me,” said 
Mozart, “ it does not come as afterwards it will be heard played 
by the orchestra, part succeeding part in the order of time, but all 
together. I hear beginning, end and middle, as it were, at once.” 
In other words, the conception starts up as, at the bugle-call, 
an organized regiment, but now asleep on the battle-field, each 
soldier in place; the reason of each one’s position preéxisting in 
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the military structure of the whole. No wonder that the old — 
yes, and even to this day the profoundest — explanation of it all 
was: “It is the muse, it is the breath of a power more essen- 
tially informed with beauty, love and reason than man in his iso- 
lation feels himself to be!” Thus inevitably succeeds to the 
question of creative potentiality in man, the deeper question of 
the witness thus borne to prior creative forces behind him, incar- 
nating in his impulse and aim their own harmonious activities. 
Sooner or later in life there comes to every one the experience 
of a great hour in the presence of Nature, in which there flashes 
home upon the consciousness, as never before, the irresistible sense 
of a vast external organizing power; its prenatal workings evi- 
denced by its later manifestation in responding creatures. In 
company with three or four friends, who have sailed with him 
from the mainland, one finds himself whiling away a morning 
on a rocky island, miles out at sea. It is the breeding-place of 
thousands of gulls and Mother Carey’s chickens. Overhead, the 
air is strident with the creaking wings and wild with the cries of 
the parent birds, while below, so thickly on the slabs of granite 
have the gulls laid their eggs that one has to step with extreme 
care not to tread on them. With the nests, however, of the 
Mother Carey’s chickens it is another story. These are constructed 
so far below the surface, in the accumulations, two or three feet 
deep, of the withered needles fallen from the spruce trees, that, 
to reach them, the arm must be run into the ground nearly to 
the shoulder. One of the party brings up in his hand a little 
downy, coal-black, blinking-eyed chickling, so feeble, so appeal- 
ingly helpless, as to call out all the caressing love one feels for 
helpless things. How eagerly the group gathers round that tem- 
porary hand-nest, now looking lovingly at this little bit of trem- 
bling sentiency, now off at the stormy ocean which, under a rising 
southeasterly gale, breaks in thunder tones on the rocks. Yet, 
marvel of marvels, these two stark contradictories, chick and 
ocean, are born mates. More imperially than ever Venice wedded 
the Adriatic, this tiny birdling is to wed the stormy Atlantic. A 
month or two more, and any one of the group, fearful perhaps 
for his very life in his fortress-like steamship, might meet this 
tiny creature a thousand miles out at sea, absolute master of the 
situation. Inevitable the thought, along what infinitely conver- 
ging lines must there have worked hitherto, must there still be 
working, an unseen organizing power, to assemble the harmonious 
elements needed to evolve from the egg this splendid piece of 
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adaptation, this little magazine of power, with its unerring eye, 
its sweep of wing, its nervous batteries, its swell of pectoral 
muscle, its storehouse of nutrition for such immense expenditure ! 
As fire kindles fire, so it seems but one further flash of a uni- 
versal creative imagination darting upward from flight of bird to 
flight of the soul of man, when Bryant breaks forth in devout 
ascription : — 
He who, from zone to zone, 
Guides through the boundless sky thy certain flight, 
In the long way that I must tread alone, 
Will lead my steps aright. 


Enough, however, of this preliminary sketch of the prenatal 
organization, vital constituents, and reshaping power of imagina- 
tion. Now for the question of the specific manner in which this 
faculty has throughout the ages displayed its forces in the realm 
of religion. 

All the great founders and heralds of religion have been men 
of preéminent imaginative endowment, —“of imagination all 
compact.” They must be so. Spiritual imagination is the reason 
of their being, the fulcrum and lever of their power. For what 
is the actual mission, in a world like this, of such inspirers? It 
is the same in one special realm of human experience as in other 
realms, — that of scientific, mechanical or artistic imagination. 
This mission is to confront and overlay a world of sense, multi- 
plicity and bewildering confusion with the order, beauty and 
hope of a world of prophetic vision —a world dynamic in its very 
elements, and so realizing itself in “the demonstration of the 
spirit and of power” as to project itself from within the soul 
upon external phenomena, compelling them into new groups, and 
endowing them with new spiritual meanings. At once 

The light that never was on sea or land, 

The consecration and the poet’s dream, 
and yet a light transfiguring in its magic effect as the sunset rays 
flung on a naked cliff, and dissolving it into a dream-world of 
purple, gold and amethyst! 

The world of sense and instability without, of doubt, fear and 
distress within, — has it not, indeed, through all the ages, been the 
primal mission of religion to seek to overlay and interpenetrate 
this with an overpowering mental world of security, friendliness 
and refuge? Bacon declared the supreme end of poetry to be 
“to subject the shows [the prosaic, commonplace appearances] of 
things to the desires of the mind;” in other words, so to trans- 
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figure them to the spiritual eye as to make them wear the look 
which man at his neediest and highest yearns to have them wear. 
All shrinking — as from something purely arbitrary and willful 
—from the expression “ subjecting the shows of things to the 
desires of the mind” must be abandoned here. As well think to 
pronounce it derogatory to science to declare its root-impulse to 
be the desire of subjecting blind chaos to coveted rational order, 
or to the art of sculpture to declare its root-impulse to be the 
desire to subject human deformity to the yearning for faultless 
beauty! To every barren Philistine who contemptuously objects, 
“Here you are talking poetry,” must the answer be made: “ In 
this realm prose is ruled out. Reduce religion to prose, and in 
such an atmosphere it will gasp and die. As wide apart are 
Isaiah and Gradgrind as the eagle in the sky and the mole under- 
ground.” For what are these unquenchable “desires of the 
mind ” that voice the human cry for the prophet of religion, and 
secure him his hushed and expectant audience? And who are 
they thus appealing to him, bearing in his bosom the burden of 
their woes, yearnings and triumphs? They are beings who, from 
the very constitution of human nature, must see the often appall- 
ing shows of things subjected to the higher desires of the mind, 
or abandon as mockeries these desires, and so sink into despair. 
They are the Rachels weeping for their children ; they are men 
and women plunged in an abyss of inscrutable mystery ; those 
writhing at injustice, hag-ridden with loneliness and care, orphaned 
and hungry for cheer and companionship, or heart-sick over 
the long struggle between duty and passion, faith and doubt. 
Yet all these have shared blessed experiences so different, such 
revelations of higher possible realities, that an undying yearning 
has set in for a hold on a Power enthroned above the world or 
incarnate in its every experience, who has it at his central heart 
to rescue from destruction what seem his highest revelations to 
his dependent creatures. 

In different terms, the first word and the last word of religion, 
in prophet and hearer alike, has ever been salvation, the salva- 
tion of man’s most precious treasures, outward or inward, as ob- 
jects with which all possibility of satisfying life is consciously 
bound up. Primarily, and to the final end, this is what man 
demands God for, as instinctively as the lungs gasp for air and 
the eye turns to the light. Be the man the lowest fetich- 
worshiper, craving a magic charm with which to paralyze his 
enemy, or be he a Thomas 4 Kempis yearning after peace in the 
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beatific vision of God, ever and always in the human want is rooted 
the longing for power to lay hold of the attributes of the coveted 
want-supplier, — the faith in some form or other, “ 1 know that my 
Redeemer liveth.” Nor does this inevitable attitude imply mere 
self-seeking in any invidious sense, but is as fraught with prophetic 
meaning as the instinctive craving of the new-born babe for its 
mother’s breast. Blind instinct of self and prophecy of life to be 
are here one. Granted that the babe will take hold with equal 
vigor of a finger applied to its lips; laugh, too, if you will, at his 
blind ecclesiastical faith. To the more reflective mind, the mis- 
judging act proves nothing more than that the little undeveloped 
mite of sentiency is builded “ wiser than he knows.” 

Too early in life, then, can no man rid himself of the abysmal 
silliness with which the word “self-seeking ” is so often made a 
word of reproach. True, in this whole attitude of religion, from 
the outset to the end, there is encountered one startling phe- 
nomenon, the absolute, passionate insistence on subjecting to self 
and the desires of self, the whole objective world of pain and 
blight till “death is swallowed up in victory.” Just in so far as 
this goes, the attitude of the religious instinct, alike in the indi- 
vidual and in the race, is egoistic to the highest pitch. Indomitable 
refusal to submit, as to finality, to that which is as now it is; 
such is religion’s rallying ery. Yet, strange paradox! in all its 
nobler forms this highest egoistic pitch is but the inevitable indi- 
vidual shape taken on, in finite mind, by the indwelling sense 
which partakes most of universality in its nature, and so fur- 
nishes present witness and foundation of trust in an infinitely 
superior-to-self. “1” indeed, but “I” identical with the highest 
and purest brought to consciousness in me, — its voice, its revela- 
tion, —and not “I” identical with self-seeking after the merely 
private and self-prompted. Yes, an Abt Vogler yearning for 
the permanence of the soul’s richest music, but because such 
music is felt to be a snatch of the eternal harmony, a strain of 
viol, harp or organ in creation’s full symphony! 

Such, then, is the “ Here I stand, I cannot otherwise!” of the 
loftiest prophet, as equally it is the stand of the lowest idolater 
dimly reaching after a higher that he yet surmises. Just here, 
under the press of this undying impulse, begins imagination’s 
mighty réle. For in every case, low or high, the answer to the 
passionate quest must come, if it come at all, in some incarnating 
vision of cheer, created out of the same life-elements that inform 
the feeling prompting the quest. Never by any possibility can 
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man escape the law that through sense-attestation he sees and 
believes. Thus is there, can there be, but one sole power through 
which the witness of material sense can ever be effectually tri- 
umphed over,—the witness, namely, of the second-sense of the 
spirit? Such second-sense, prophetic imagination is, in all its 
visible, palpable creations, ‘substance of things hoped for, evi- 
dence of things not seen.” So when the shuddering peasant 
women whispered, awe-struck, to one another, as Dante’s sorrow- 
scarred form swept by, “That is the man that went down into 
hell!” it was but instinctive recognition of the indelible stamp 
the second-sense of visionary imagination sets on the very linea- 
ments of the prophets of the race. 

The desires in human nature which impel man to seek at the 
hands of superior power the salvation of his dearest interests — 
the ground of the sense of the only living unity that can subsist 
between himself and such power — range, of course, through the 
whole scale, from the lowest depths of materiality to the highest 
reaches of the spiritual. But the action, as food and stimulant 
to imagination of these desires and their objects, is ever one and 
the same. A Mohammed, for example, proclaims himself to the 
freebooting tribes of Arabia as the prophet of Allah. What un- 
quenghable desires of these fierce and hungry sons of the desert 
can Allah satisfy? Those deepest-lying in their immediate stage 
of development. First of all must the prophet inflame his fol- 
lowers to see vividly a freebooter God, absolute lord of the rich 
cities and fertile plains of the earth, and holding them all in fee 
for his naked and outcast, yet ever faithful, servants in the holy 
crusade against idolatry. Full well they know from stern sense- 
experience the fiery heat and suffocating simooms of the desert ; 
and flesh and blood shrink from the march through them. 
Equally, in blessed contrast, they know the refuge of the springs 
and verdure of the oases, and fain would they lie at rest in them. 
But now it is to become palpable reality to them that under the 
inexorable will of Allah they will have to deal with still more 
dreadful, still more entrancing experiences, and that, on the 
one hand, to escape a wrath shriveling with an infinitely fiercer 
heat than the desert’s him who disobeys, or, on the other, to dwell 
through eternity in Paradise with the rewarding houris, — one 
day of whose smiles outweighs an eternity in the greenest earthly 
oasis, — they must rise to a far intenser pitch of life. What 
power, short of imagination at its highest potency, can work this 
feat! Duly inflame this vision-flasher, and then first will the wild 
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son of the desert lift the ery, “The houris are beckoning me; I 
see them bend with welcoming arms from Paradise!” and into 
the glare of the quivering sands will he plunge, just as, on an in- 
finitely higher level of conception, Dante, in his passage through 
Purgatory, leaps at the sight of Beatrice into the fire hotter than 
raolten glass, and mastering the torture, struggles through to taste 
the rapture of standing by her side. 

All this, however, it may be objected, is but the type of a low 
and materialistic form of religion, of the earth earthy. Take, 
then, an instance from the highest form, and ask whether, in 
impulse or method, it differs one whit. Jesus, in Palestine, sees 
a peasant boy go by, a string of dead sparrows in his hand, 
and shouting, “Two for a farthing, two for a farthing!” How 
cheap the market estimate of sparrow life! But here is a heart 
pitiful as a little girl’s over her dead canary, a heart craving a 
world of protecting love for the very birds and flowers; a heart, 
moreover, so profound in its reach as to feel that the whole issue 
of Love Divine lies as much at stake in the fall of a sparrow as 
in the fall of an empire. A shock of pain, a sense of world- 
orphanage, comes over him, till, the indestructible love and trust 
in love of his own breast surging on high in protest, his whole 
being gathers itself together in one supreme act of religious im- 
agination. He rises out of the realm of death into the realm of 
life as he communes with a plenitude of omnipotent love, in the 
sight of which not one of these tiny creatures can fall unheeded 
to the ground. Here, as always, relief comes through the pas- 
sionate leap of the soul into a higher and richer world, over- 
powering the painful spectacle of the lower world. Yet the ma- 
terial out of which spiritual imagination builds that other and 
only satisfying world is, in every item, vital material furnished 
by the love, beauty, yearning and blessing of this, only raised to 
prophetic heights. 

Religion, thus, never arose out of mere intellectual speculation ; 
it never did and it never will so arise, though on its onward march 
it perpetually takes up and glorifies in its imaginative creations 
the results of speculation, as well as of all other activities that 
widen and enrich experience. What religion did grow out of, 
what it ever survives through the might of, is, as Wilhelm Ben- 
der in his “ Wesen der Religion” has so powerfully argued, some- 
thing far more fundamental in human nature ; nothing short, in 
fact, of the ineradicable instinct of self-preservation inherent in 
every fibre of man’s being. Are his own forces spent, then swift 
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the question arises, Are there no other forces to summon to the 
rescue? No matter what persuades him, there are, — instinct or 
reason in the sage, or superstition in the savage, —for their help 
will he Jephtha-like sacrifice his virgin daughter; or St. An- 
thony-like macerate his body in the desert; or Jesus-like sur- 
render in Gethsemane the hope of the earthly kingdom of God, 
be it only that in the “Thy will, not mine, be done!” there lie 
somehow, somewhere, a fullness of divine content to insure ulti- 
mate security of the heavenly kingdom of God. But surrender, 
even to God, the essence of the desire of the mind — however 
the outward shape of its victory may change—that man will 
not, that he cannot, do so long as the religious instinct survives. 
With such surrender, the religious instinct would die, the passion- 
ate instinct to live and to see the best and dearest the heart knows 
live also in the purpose of the Eternal Will. Thus ever, “ just 
at the point at which consciousness of human power ends religion 
begins ; the impulse to self-reliant action at once changing shape 
into the impulse of yearning, sacrifice, prayer, trust.” 

Only, however, through the contemplation of a vast and com- 
plex system of religious faith, like that of the church of the 
Middle Ages, a system gathering under its ample folds the most 
widely varying nationalities and stages of culture, is it possible to 
form an adequate conception of the Protean shapes taken by 
spiritual imagination. In Palestine, for example, is Jesus 
born. Weary, heartsick to the core over the cruelty and brutal 
materialism of the actual world, his sublime spirit seeks refuge in 
the prophetic vision of a coming ideal kingdom, whose indestructi- 
ble foundation to him is laid in the infinite resources of the divine 
Fatherhood, interpreted through the sense of his own God-begotten 
Sonship,— the vision of a kingdom of heaven on earth which 
shall reverse the whole theory and practice of the brutal Roman 
world, and crown as greatest of all him who is the servant of all. 
Tender, loving natures are instinctively drawn to his side as sharers 
in his beautiful anticipation, and all, for an hour, is radiant hope. 
But the cruel “ shows of things ” refuse to “ submit themselves to 
the desires of the mind.” The brutality of fact asserts itself, and 
the Master is crucified and buried. Has the blessed vision gone ~ 
forever? a brief sunrise glory fading into a day of gloom and 
chill? All turns on which of two powers in the human breast 
shall prove mightier, material sense of bleak actuality, or pro- 
phetic sense of a glory beyond. “Faith, substance of things 
hoped for, evidence of things not seen,” triumphs. In the insur- 
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rection of the spirit of his impassioned disciples, who cannot, will 
not, allow that such a one could be the spoil of the grave, Jesus 
rises in the resurrection and ascends on high, seated thenceforth 
at the right hand of God, King of the new spiritual world soon 
to descend and swallow up the material. 

To sustain and keep radiant this faith in the face of brute con- 
tradictory realities, what a world of defiant imaginative creation 
forthwith sets in! Soon shall this gospel be carried into Asia 
Minor, where Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, Persian forms of belief 
mingle and interchange ideas and yearnings. Thence shall it 
spread to Europe, t@ Greek, Latin, Gothic, Teutonic, Gallic races. 
How, throughout these vast realms, shall Jesus, “the desire of all 
nations,” be conceived? As the desire of these varied nations is. 
And lo! a power to effect it, creative imagination, dowered with 
a world of richest material to work on from Hebrew prophecy, 
Greek philosophy and art, Persian conceptions of the elemental 
conflict of good and evil, home-bred polytheistic faiths. This 
will bear on the crucified one from Logos to Godhead, to sate the 
yearning of the Aryan mind for incarnate God in man. This 
will translate the Galilean peasant mother into the all-prevailing 
Queen of Heaven, to comfort the heart finding in infinite maternal 
love the only bosom tender enough to take refuge in. This, to 
meet the polytheistic needs of millions, will glorify the humble 
fishermen-apostles till, in due season, St. Peter shall stand holding 
the keys of heaven and hell, or St. Mark, emblazoned on the 
banners of the Venetian Republic, shall flame in the van of the 
frantic charge over the walls of Zara or Constantinople. In these 
and countless kindred forms shall shaping imagination have free 
range to summon up a supernatural world answering to every 
desire, debasing or exalting, cruel or redeeming, in the mind of 
man. ‘The theologic madman shall see more devils than vast hell 
can hold. To the remorseful penitent the stone-crushed form of 
the repentant toiling up the mountain of Purgatory shall become 
as visible in the mind’s eye as the every-day peasant laboring up a 
steep with his burden on his back. To the mystic saint shall be 
thrown wide the golden gates of Paradise, where, in the beatific 
vision of God, St. Francis and St. Dominic are seen lost in the 
contemplation of the hidden mysteries the angels desire to look 
into. Architects shall rear temples alive with the hierarchies of 
the angels and the glorious company of the apostles and martyrs ; 
painters shall call down from on high the cherubim and seraphim, 
— till, finally, a world of vision so overwhelming as to assert itself 
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lord and master of the every-day world of blight and sorrow and 
wreck. Death itself shall be abolished by the vitality of continu- 
ous life, life diabolical, life celestial. Such, then, in outline was 
the triumphant march of what may be regarded as the crowning 
illustration in human history of the might of spiritual imagina- 
tion, although the close parallel to the same stupendous process 
is familiar to every student of the religious story of Assyria, 
Persia, Greece, or Scandinavia. 

Meanwhile, underneath this ceaseless activity of religious im- 
agination there has perpetually been going on in human history, 
and generally in fiercest struggle with it, tle steady progress of 
the world’s intellectual enlightenment. A giant antagonist here 
steps into the arena, whose name is Legion. Now is he Abelard, 
confronting St. Bernard ; now Copernicus or Galileo, confronting 
the intrenched traditions of the church universal. Each side is 
in deadly earnest ; each is warring with weapons that have an in- 
destructible validity. Therefore, in this internecine warfare, unless 
a principle of reconciliation satisfactory to the dearest interests 
of each can be stablished, all in vain were it to hope that the 
essential function of imagination in religion, as of a king never 
to be dethroned, can ever think to command universal consent. 
For the first procedure of critical science always has worn, and 
always must wear, to trustful hearts the guise of a baleful spec- 
tre, — frost to the flower, incendiary fire in the temple. The af- 
firmation is lost sight of in the denial. From cherished haunt 
after haunt of visible, radiant faiths does man see himself driven, 
like Adam and Eve out of Paradise, and but a world of briers 
and thistles without. Thence the inevitable outcry, ‘“ Were all 
these blessed hiding-places of the soul but airy nothings, which, 
like an insubstantial pageant faded, leave not a rack behind ?” 

This pathetic collapse into despair at the initial shock of cold 
reason, on what is it based? On the temporary wreck of trust in - 
the validity of imagination, inevitably setting in when the literal 
objective results of the enormous role it has played throughout 
human history begin to be critically tested. All life seems im- 
poverished. The eagle’s wings, once commanding the empyrean, 
—thousands now superciliously proclaim,—are at last closely 
clipped ; the royal bird, brought down from its lofty soarings, may 
now be disciplined to hop soberly about on the ground, a useful, 
domestic barn-yard fowl, “ a creature not too bright or good for 
human nature’s daily food.” Happily thus, these disdainful pin- 
ions kept renewedly shorn, the instinct of flight may die out in 
them, as they become purely rudimentary. 
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It is the pardonable juvenile folly of every fresh movement 
that, after the manner of some new dietetic Graham system, with 
its categorical imperative that henceforth man shall live by coarse- 
ground cereals alone, it ignores everything short of the clumsy 
flights of its own as yet infantile imagination. Profound truths, 
no doubt, are often overlooked. Still it is a far ery to the 
demonstration that this barren husk contains the sole nutritious 
elements in this amazingly complex universe. Yet, on the other 
hand, too gratefully can it never be acknowledged that to the 
disintegrating analysis of scientific criticism is solely due the 
recognition of the sharp line of demarcation between the divergent 
realms of imagination and material fact, of poetry and prose, of 
prophetic forecast and demonstrated knowledge. Too gratefully, 
again, we can never acknowledge the immense gain of frankest 
admission that the essential function of imagination begins and 
ends in the act of incarnation ; in the spiritual feat of transform- 
ing barren and impotent abstractions into concrete shapes instinct 
with the energies of a universe all alive. Thence arises of neces- 
sity the clearest recognition of the law that as mind grows wider, 
richer, diviner, an ever-ascending hierarchy of symbols is demanded 
fitly to incarnate and glorify its inner content. Such admissions, 
however, which all should gladly make, — do they so much as 
touch, still less dry up, the perennial springs in human nature out 
of which welled these vast creative forces, forever “ decomposing 
but to recompose?” The Promethean wrestle, throughout the 
ages, of undying yearnings in the soul of man with the maiming 
Jacob’s angel of the universe, to wring a blessing and compel the 
revelation of his holiest name, — must this not evermore go’ on? 
Not in depression, but in exultation rather, will every enlightened 
mind that has got down to imagination’s perennial sources feel it 
an act of worship to declare, even of its highest creations: “* They 
shall perish ; but Thou remainest; they all shall wax old as doth 
a garment, and as a vesture shalt Thou fold them up and they 
shall be changed; but Thou art the same, and Thy years shall 
not fail.” None the less, as from the beginning so to the end, 
shall there still sound cut of the heart of a universe of self- 
revealing glory the eternal mandate : 

Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 
As the swift seasons roll ! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 


Till thou at length art free, 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting sea. 
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In the dawning of a new era, fitly characterized as that of the 
“sympathy of religions,” it is already becoming clear what an 
“angel in disguise” critical science has really turned out to be. 
So far from affecting their essence, such criticism has but killed 
the prose too long materializing the heart-poetry of the grand 
imaginative creations of the world-religions, thereby anew commu- 
nicating the “one touch of nature that makes the whole world 
kin.” How hidebound in literalism many a mind had been, such 
a book as Sir Edwin Arnold’s “ Light of Asia” at once revealed 
to thousands by making their hearts burn within them as they 
surrendered themselves to the spirit of the devout legends in which 
the grateful heart of the East had glorified its redeeming Buddha. 
Such liberation of spirit through sympathetic imagination will be 
quickened by yet other world-religions, till, even in this land of 
disenchanted literalism, it shall restore to thousands, as a priceless 
treasure of the heart, their own angel-song of the Nativity, the star 
of Bethlehem, the Magi bringing gold, frankincense, and myrrh, — 
their own Resurrection and Ascension, — triumphant outbursts of 
thanksgiving they have long hesitated to read even from the pul- 
pit, lest, in the eyes of the “advanced,” they might incur the ig- 
nominious suspicion of accepting them as sheer external phe- 
nomena. Happily, to the paralyzing dread of failure to approve 
themselves as “nothing if not critical” shall there succeed in a 
new generation the more salutary dread of writing themselves 
down bloodless and prosaic. 

Entirely apart, however, from the enriching of human life that 
is sure to come through free heirship, once again, in the spiritual 
life of the higher imaginative creations of the past, imagination 
has still her old imperial role to play in the evolution of the faith 
and ritual of the future. Indeed, should the question be put, — 
at least among English-speaking people, — What has been the form 
inevitably taken by the profoundest and most inspiring religious 
utterances of the nineteenth century? there could be but one 
answer. It is the imaginative, witnessed to in such poems as 
Tennyson’s “In Memoriam,” and Browning’s “ Abt Vogler,” 
** Rabbi Ben Ezra,”’ and “ Saul.” 

In Tennyson we encounter the thoroughly equipped modern 
man. No shred of superstition clings to him. His intellectual 
outlook is the outlook of the most advanced scientific thought. 
No one recognizes more distinctly that positive knowledge is the 
answer to the mind’s curiosity as to phenomena now and here; 
no one more distinctly sees that the moral life is the necessary 
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outcome of the struggle after adjustment between the demands 
of human beings on earth. But neither of these is religion, what- 
ever superb material each may furnish for its transforming power ; 
neither of these can satisfy the present, immediate yearning of 
religion for higher vision which shall transfigure the pain and 
bleakness of the actual. 


We have but faith : we cannot know ; 
For knowledge is of things we see ; 
And yet we trust it comes from Thee, 

A beam in darkness : let it grow. 


To Tennyson, however, triumphant faith stands for no mere pas- 
sive thing. It is, on the contrary, the culminating prophetic act 
of the soul gathering up its intensest energies of yearning and 
love, dowering its consciousness with all its richest resources of 
experience and knowledge, and then, at the impulse of passionate 
aspiration, bravely launching itself on the eternal currents of ten- 
dency along which these sweep the devout mind. 
If e’er when faith had fallen asleep, 
I heard a voice, “ Believe no more,” 


And heard an ever-breaking shore 
That tumbled in the Godless deep ; 


A warmth within the breast would melt 
The freezing reason’s colder part, 
And like a man in wrath the heart 

Stood up and answered, “ I have felt.” 


Here, as always in such instances, the ‘deep peace which “In 
Memoriam ” has breathed into many suffering lives has been born 
solely of the power of the poet’s creative imagination to quicken 
in the receptive imagination of his fellows the same elemental 
trusts with his own, and then lifting their souls to freedom of 
flight with him through worlds made visible of cheer and hope. 
Impossible, finally, is it to have been brought into vital contact 

with the exceptional class of men and women whom the poetry of 
Robert Browning has delivered of late years from the oppression 
of materialistic nightmare, and to whom it has imparted daring of 
imaginative flight, without being struck by the encounter in them 
of a sense of positive spiritual exultation, as over a new-discovered 
province in their being, — a genuine echo of the enthusiastic Abt 
Vogler ery: 

Sorrow is hard to bear, and doubt is slow to clear, 

Each sufferer says his say, his scheme of the weal and woe, 


But God has a few of us whom he whispers in the ear, 
The rest may reason and welcome ; ’t is we musicians know. 
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Short, indeed, has been the syllogism of faith worked by 
Browning, but it sums up the eternal logic of feeling : 

See the King — I would help him but cannot, the wishes fall through, 

Could I wrestle to raise him from sorrow, grow poor to enrich, 

To fill up his life, starve my own out, I would — knowing which, 

I know that my service is perfect. Oh, speak through me now ! 

Would I suffer for him that I love? So wouldst Thou — so wilt Thou ! 
Nowhere else than in the buoyant faith with which the poet has 
incarnated in reacting characterization and imagery this authori- 
tative syllogism of the heart is to be found the secret of his quick- 
ening power. Thence the grateful confession of so many of our 
day that, after working mind and soul into the deeps of such a 
poem as “ Saul,” its overpowering passion of faith made sight so 
shook them to the centre that the half-dazed, half-ecstatic outery 
of the youthful David, staggering homeward under the spell of 
the new revelation, seemed but literal transcript of their own 
experience : 

I know not too well how I found my way home in the night. 


There were witnesses, cohorts about me, to left and to right, 
ihe aie the unuttered, esate the aie the aware. 


And the stars of night beat with nit and tingled ont shot 
Out in fire the strong pain of pent knowledge ; but I fainted not, 
For the Hand still impelled me at once and supported, suppressed 
All the tumult, and quenched it with quiet, and holy behest, 

Till the rapture was shut in itself, and the earth sank to rest. 


Francis TIFFANY. 
CAMBRIDGE, Mass. 
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THE NEXT STEP IN CHRISTIANITY. 


Very different notions are entertained about the nature and 
person of Jesus Christ. It is generally agreed, however, that no 
one is likely to appear whose authority could be more trustworthy 
in the sphere of religion. What he did not know, in that de- 
partment, is generally conceded to be either not worth the know- 
ing, or not possible to be known. It is generally conceded, also, 
that he himself and his deliverances have never been more than 
partially comprehended. He declared more than once that his 
nearest and most sympathetic friends did not understand him. It 
is clear that they did not; and that, in some particulars, they 
strangely misconceived him. But, all the same, they were deeply 
impressed by him. The same has been true of “ Christendom ” 
for now these nearly twenty centuries. He has been one of the 
most considerable influences which have shaped and colored the 
movement of humanity. He continues to be so, as is evident to 
any one who simply looks about him. His name is in point of 
fact “ exalted above every name.” 

Judging simply from the facts which are equally accessible to 
every one, it seems pretty plain, first, that men will not get on 
without a religion; and second, that there is no religion practi- 
cally available except Christianity. 

A few people, it is true, are experimenting with Swedenbor- 
gianism and Comtism and Buddhism and “Christian Science,” 
but these may be dismissed as une quantité négligeable. 

From all that one can see, Christianity, in some form, is likely 
to remain the religion of the enlightened world. 

Christianity in some form ; but in what form? 

Viewed from the outside, no institution has undergone such 
startling transformations as Christianity has. One who looked at 
it casually in the first century, say at Antioch, and again in the 
fourth at Constantinople, in the fourteenth in Rome, and in the 
nineteenth in Philadelphia, would find great difficulty in identi- 
fying it. Will any of these forms be abiding? Or will the Chris- 
tianity of the future take on an aspect as markedly different from 
any of these as they are from each other? 

I venture to think that this last is true; and that it is a truth 
the importance of which can hardly be estimated. 

The great metamorphoses which Christianity has experienced 


have not been very many, but they have been very marked, and 
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they have each and all been characterized by two features: they 
have been comparatively sudden, and they have not been recog- 
nized by the people who were living when they occurred. The 
phases through which Christianity has passed have been substan- . 
tially these three, viz., the dogmatic, the ecclesiasticcl, and the 
mystical (or “ evangelical”). What will the next one be? I 
venture to think that it is very near, if not already here, though 
unrecognized. This paper is an attempt to identify it in the midst 
of many phenomena which, without the clue, seem meaningless 
and hopeless. The importance of doing this, if it can be done, is 
obvious. But, to do so, it will be necessary briefly to review the 
past. 

It was both inevitable and right that Christianity should at first 
put on a dogmatic dress. The little group of men who had been 
profoundly impressed by the person and words of their Judean 
Master proposed to themselves to be missionaries. But this fact 
made it necessary that they should cast, in some portable and trans- 
missible form, their beliefs about the person and doctrine of their 
Principal. This was not easily nor readily done. It is clear, from 
their record, that their Master was one of the most perplexing 
characters imaginable. Beside that, the impression which he left 
upon them was the result of years of companionship. For them 
to state clearly just what the impression was, was not easy. It did 
not get itself done completely for several centuries. Much con- 
ferring with one another and much interchange of opinion by con- 
verts drawn from different provinces were needful to formulate 
a working creed. It was an absolutely necessary thing to do; 
but it was also natural that, when the Christian community had 
been engrossed for three or four centuries in formulating their be- 
lief, they should come into the habit of thinking that accurate 
belief and an accepted way of stating that belief were the most 
important of all possible things. Christianity came, in their 
minds, to be identified with doctrine. A large section of Chris- 
tendom stopped at that point, and has ever since refused to move. 
The Eastern Church rests in orthodoxy. She takes that word for 
her official title. And so she sits a spectacle in her Basilica. Old 
she is, but not venerable. Her hair is hoary, but the fire of youth 
is gone from her leaden eyes. Wrapt in her embroidered vest- 
ments, she slumbers on, as powerless to touch or be touched by the 
life of the men and women of Russia and Greece as the mummy 
of Seti is by that of the Fellahin of Egypt. 

But the Western Church, with its creed in its hand, passed on 
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into the next phase. It became a great organization. It in- 
herited the constructive spirit of the Great Empire, and bettered 
its instruction. It identified Christianity with a church. For the 
first four centuries all revolved about doctrine. For the next 
ten, all revolved about organization. Slowly and powerfully the 
structure was builded. No institution, probably, has ever been 
formed of as intractable material, under as unfavorable circum- 
stances, or has commanded the unqualified services of so many gen- 
erations of astute and earnest men. Within its walls, and guarded 
by its ever watchful sentinels, the theological system-builders con- 
tinued to elaborate their endless schemes of dogma. They over- 
laid the missionary creeds, and buried them out of sight under a 
grotesque mass of derivative doctrines. Yet it was the church- 
men, and not the theologians, who guided the movement of Chris- 
tianity during this period. But, long before the period ended, their 
task had also been completed. The simple missionary organiza- 
tion, which had been necessary to carry the simple missionary 
creed, was overlaid and buried out of sight in the mighty structure 
of the Roman Church. 

Then came the third phase, known popularly as the Reforma- 
tion. The phrase is misleading. It was not a reformation, but a 
new step. It was the successful issue of a long series of efforts, 
made by the most earnest, sagacious, virile and devout men in the 
Western Church, to carry their religion from the region of dogma 
and organization ‘into the realm of personal experience. Jerome 
of Prague, Arnold of Brescia, Wyclif, Huss, Luther, Calvin, 
Colet, More, Cranmer, George Fox, Tauler, William Law, John 
Wesley, all sought the same end. In the modern cant they would 
all be called “ Evangelicals.” The secret spirit which they all 
held in common was the belief that Christianity is essentially the 
establishment by the individual of a conscious, personal relation 
with God. This idea of “conversion” is the differentia of Pro- 
testantism. In American Christianity it has held, until lately, the 
central place. 

Now, it will be observed that each of these phases is an advance 
upon the one which preceded it. No one of them was possible 
until the one which went before had been measurably accom- 
plished. Each one was entered upon unconsciously. Each was 
strenuously opposed at its beginning by the mass who fancied 
their own stage to be final. Each, when it became an accom- 
plished fact, reacted upon and modified what had gone before. 

At present there are unmistakable signs on every hand that a 
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farther step is about to be taken. What will it be? That it will 
still be Christianity no candid man can doubt. But it is equally 
plain that it will be as unlike any phase of it heretofore seen as 
these have been, and, in their survivals, are unlike each other. 

It is clear, in the first place, that Christianity has already 
broken out of the bounds which have long contained it. It has 
broken out of the old bounds of doctrine; out of the church ; 
and will no longer submit to conventional “ experiences.” There 
is not a single “confession of faith” which serves to express the 
actual belief of even the most conservative members of the minis- 
try of any church which is supposed to accept such a confession. 
They are all in the same boat. The decrees of the Council of 
Trent, the Thirty-nine Articles, the Westminster Confession, that 
of Augsburg or Dort, while they all retain a place of quasi author- 
ity in the several churches, have become powerless to hold the 
real belief of even the clergy. That this convicts the clergy of in- 
sincerity will only be alleged by the shallow and the ignorant. A 
profound change has come about against which they are helpless. 
They are honestly trying to readjust the conditions with earnest- 
ness and singleness of heart. Some think to find relief by for- 
mally abolishing doctrinal formulas which have ceased to be credi- 
ble. Some think to find it by “revising” so as to accommodate 
the doctrinal statements to the actual beliefs current. Both meth- 
ods will fail, though it is not in my way, in this paper, to say why. 
I am only concerned to point out the fact that‘religious belief has 
broken out of the formulas which once contained it. 

In the second place, functions which once belonged to organized 
Christianity have, one by one, been taken in hand by others. No- 
table among these are education and the administration of char- 
ity. Only one branch of the church now makes any serious claim 
of right to control the machinery of education. And, in the 
United States at any rate, a constantly increasing number of her 
adherents either make this claim half-heartedly under the pres- 
sure of their priesthood, or refuse to make it altogether. In the 
distribution of their alms rich men do not now, as once, make the 
church their almoner. Wise men bring gold, frankincense and 
myrrh to the King, but they appoint their own agents for its dis- 
tribution. To speak of those near at hand and notable, 1 name 
the Girard College, the Williamson School, the Drexel Institute, 
and the secular societies for the organization of charity. 

In the third place, good men are, in an increasing number of 
cases, unmoved by the conventional “ experiences”’ of religion. 
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A century ago “the Great Awakening ” swept over America like 
a spiritual cyclone. So sturdy a man as Benjamin Franklin could 
not keep his feet against it. The masses were swept by it into a 
religious frenzy. Fitful gusts, more local and less intense, have 
been present ever since. But men are less impressible by them. 
Twenty years ago Mr. Moody, the evangelist, could produce 
“conversions ” almost at will. Now Mr. Moody has become the 
educator. 

What do these changes mean ? 

What is to be done ? 

To these questions some can give a short and easy answer. “ It 
means,” say they, “that we are in a day of apostasy. It is all due 
to the hardness of men’s hearts. We live in the midst of a stiff- 
necked and rebellious generation.” 

But when these are called upon to say what should be done, 
they give different answers. The Theologian says, “ Let us re- 
store to its old completeness our Confession, bating of it no word 
or phrase ; and, if we must perish, let us fall like our fathers — 
with the old blue banner in our hands.” 

The Zcclesiastic says, “ Let us restore the church of that period 
when it had the power to guide the steps and control the conduct 
of all men.” 

The Evangelical says, “ Let us pray.” 

They all misread the situation. It has always been true, of 
course, that a large portion of the community have been indifferent 
or hostile to Christianity. They are “irreligious” men. They 
are, therefore, usually thought of as immoral men; for religion 
and morality are, in the common mind, so intimately associated 
that they are thought of as present or absent together. If this 
were the only class to be considered the case would be very simple. 
But a large, and increasingly larger, proportion of good men 
cannot be called Christian, if to be a Christian means any one or 
all of those things, which it has, thus far, been defined to mean. 
They are good men and women, tried by any test which may 
fairly be applied to goodness. They are sober, kindly, earnest, 
sympathetic, clean, charitable. But they are “unsound” in 
doctrine ; they are not “ church-members ;” they are not aware of 
having undergone any subjective “experience.” This class is in- 
creasing at a rate which few realize. 

Says the Presbyterian Dr. Bruce, Professor of New Testament 
Exegesis, in the Free Church of Glasgow: “I am disposed to 
think that a great and steadily increasing portion of the moral 
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worth of society lies outside the church, separated from it, not by 
godlessness, but rather by exceptionally intense moral earnestness.” 

The leadership of science and art is already almost entirely in 
the hands of men who have broken with organized Christianity. 
They are the guides and pioneers in political and social reforms. 
They are a large minority — promising soon to be a majority — in 
the management of charitable and reformatory institutions. They 
are the professors in colleges and the teachers in normal schools. 
They are kind husbands, faithful wives, good sons, daughters, 
friends. What is their relation to Christianity ? 

The answer is, They are Christians in fact ; but they are wait- 
ing for Christianity to pass into the new phase which will include 
them in form. 

Like every household, the church is compelled at times to the 
necessity of house-cleaning and rearrangement of furniture. 
During the disturbance of this process a considerable number of 
the family and relatives prefer to live out of doors. They will 
not do so permanently. They do not wish to do so. One may 
venture to say, also, that they would play a more honorable part 
if they remained in the house and lent a hand, and gave their 
opinions concerning the proper rearrangements, rather than to 
stand critically outside, waiting till the task be done. But things 
are as they are. And they can truthfully retort that their sug- 
gestions of change in doctrine or discipline were not well received 
when they did remain within. But will the Christian society of 
the future be such as will be able to embrace them? I think it 
will, and for this reason : — 

The formal statement of Christian doctrine and the organiza- 
tion of the Christian church are always determined by the actual 
beliefs and practices which precede the formal action. 

Laws in the religious sphere are analogous to laws in the po- 
litical sphere ; they are but the expression of antecedent habits. 
What, then, are the present habits of the religious world which 
will, by and by, find formal expression? Their general drift may 
be seen in two or three striking phenomena. 

1. The altogether unprecedented interest now manifest in the 
person and teaching of Jesus Christ. Booksellers tell me that 
there are only one or two books in the English tongue of which 
so many copies are sold as of “ Ben-Hur.” Those who have read it 
know that this is not on account of its literary excellence, great as 
that is, but because of the way in which it introduces Jesus. Dr. 
Farrar’s “ Life of Christ ” is one of the few books of which it pays 
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to produce cheap and popular editions. Now, hardly any “ Life 
of Christ” can be found which dates back more than fifty years. 
They are all the product of the nineteenth century. They have 
all been written in response to the increasing desire of the com- 
munity to know just who and what Jesus was, and just what he 
did and said. 

2. The enormous popularity of what one may call the “ Professor 
Drummond literature.” This Scotch professor’s “ Natural Law 
in the Spiritual World,” and “The Greatest Thing in the World,” 
and such like, have been hailed by millions as the statement they 
earnestly desired. With all their shallowness, and forced analo- 
gies, they do answer the present desire to express Christianity in 
terms of actual life. 

3. The strenuous attempt to apply the teaching of Jesus to the 
problems of conduct. John Fiske, Tolstoi, Henry George, Mr. 
Powderly, Leo XIII. and Mr. Bellamy have all formally essayed 
to point out how this can or ought to be done. Mr. Fiske, in his 
“* Destiny of Man,” says, in effect, that this is already within the 
possibility of practical life. Mr. George would describe himself 
as, above all things else, a Christian. “Christian socialism” 
has become a phrase to conjure by. The Christian churches all 
acknowledge, in a way, their obligation to ease the burden of 
human living. A conservative churchman of fifty years ago, who 
went regularly on Sunday to hear a doctrinal thesis in a church 
which was shut up and deserted all the rest of the week, would be 
dumfounded if he could re-visit the old holy place and find built 
on to it a dispensary, a kitchen, a social hall, a lyceum, and, may- 
hap, a stage. 

The change which has come about in the actual thought about 
religion may be strikingly seen in the fact that the motive of the 
Order of the Knights of Malta, which existed for the “ defense of 
the Faith,” and the motive of the Order of the Jesuits, which ex- 
isted for the ‘* defense of the Church,” have become unintelligible 
or offensive ; whereas a Catholic Total Abstinence Society or a 
Young Men’s Christian Association seems natural and fitting. 

The machinery for “revivals,” also, which even a generation 
ago could be set up and worked with naiveté, is now clearly in its 
decadence. 

Facts, all pointing in the same direction, might be multiplied 
indefinitely. But to what do they point? To this: Christianity 
has passed through the phases of dogmatism, ecclesiasticism and 
experimentalism, and is about to show itself in the region of con- 
duct. 
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“ But,” it will be protested, “ Christianity always has affected 
men’s conduct; this has been its glory, that it has made men 
good.” 

This protest is true, but it is not true in the sense in which it is 
made. The present Archbishop of Canterbury feels called upon 
to warn the Church of England that it has never “ received a 
shadow of commission to set forth as doctrine and worship that 
religion which began as morals and social order.” It is true that 
Christianity was at first set forth as a “life.” The “ faith” 
which it demanded was not, an intellectual but a moral possession. 
But when theology began to dominate, the quality of the “ life” 
deteriorated. So far as temper and character are concerned there 
could hardly be a more violent contrast than that between the men 
who formed the first Council at Jerusalem and those who discussed 
the refinements of theology in the fifth century or the sixteenth. 
Where the theological spirit has been in control, it has sharply 
drawn a dividing line across the area of thought, calling one por- 
tion “sacred” and another “ profane.” 

Where ecclesiasticism has controlled, it has portioned out con- 
duct into “ religious ” and “ secular ;” so that the Sicilian bandit, 
who pays puncetiliously his duties to the church, is not conscious 
of any incongruity as he crosses himself and mutters an “ Ave” 
while he goes to rob. 

Where evangelicalism has prevailed it has drawn the sharpest 
possible distinction between “ religion ” and “ morality,” making 
everything of the one, and speaking contemptuously of the other. 
Luther did not hesitate to say that “ a Christian cannot, if he will, 
lose his salvation by any multitude or magnitude of sins, unless he 
ceases to believe ; for no sin can damn him, but unbelief alone.” 

So while it is true, in the main, that Christianity has always had 
its effect in improving the quality of men’s lives, it is also true 
that it has not always set this before itself as its main purpose. It 
has been thought of as a device to secure “ salvation.” Now, the 
interest for “ salvation” is surely receding behind the interest for 
“conduct.” The appeal is about to be taken to life. Christianity 
will more and more concern itself with living. 

But in doing so it will not revise nor formally abolish its previ- 
ous methods. What is superfluous in them will be allowed to be 
quietly forgotten. It cannot subsist without a creed, an organiza- 
tion and an act of choice by the individual. It gained each one 
of these essentials, as we believe, under the guidance of that Spirit 
of wisdom with which its Founder imbued it. The reality of its 
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life in the past has been vindicated by the fact that it has passed 
on from phase to phase even though the mass of its adherents 
bade it rest upon each in turn as a finality. But the creed will 
be short, broadly marked, portable. The organization will be no 
more complex than is necessary to carry the creed abroad. The 
initial experience will be nothing beyond the sincere desire for 
right conduct. All will issue in, and be tried by their issue in 
right living. 

For this purpose and by this means Jesus will become more and 
more available. In this way Christianity will be seen to be both 
far easier and far more difficult than it has appeared since the 
apostolic days ; easier, because more intelligible by the moral na- 
ture to which it addresses itself, and more difficult, because that 
manner of life which Jesus taught and exemplified is only possible 
to supreme faith. 

S. D. McConnELt. 


St. StePHEN’s Rectory, 
PHILADELPHIA. 





THE IMPLICATIONS OF SELF-CONSCIOUSNESS. ' 


THE present paper is an effort to set forth in brief some of the 
evidence for an idealistic interpretation of the nature of reality. 
My argument is in its essential features identical with the one 
presented in a chapter on “ The Possibility of Error” in my book 
called “ The Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” published in 1885. 
Another statement of the same considerations is to be found, in a 
summary form, on pages 368-380 of my recently published study 
entitled “ The Spirit of Modern Philosophy.” In the latter book 
I have also given an extended account of the historical relations 
of this line of argument,— especially of its relations to Kant’s 
“Deduction of the Categories,” and to the philosophical develop- 
ment from Kant to Hegel. That these relations are intimate, 
needs here no further express declaration. The discussion in my 
chapter on “ The Possibility of Error” was criticised in some de- 
tail by two French writers,—by M. Paulhan, in the “ Revue 
Philosophique” for September, 1885; and by M. Renouvier, in 
“ La Critique Philosophique,” for 1888, pp. 85-120. To both 
these distinguished critics I owe a hearty acknowledgment, and I 
have tried to profit by their objections, though I cannot here con- 
sider them. 
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I. 


What is it to be conscious? What does self-consciousness im- 
ply? Such are the questions with which philosophical idealism 
begins. It is by examining these questions that a philosophical 
idealist hopes to get a clearer notion of the world in which he 
finds himself, and of his relation to this world. A successful esti- 
mate of such a doctrine can never be made unless one compre- 
hends how it has been reached. It is the road that here de- 
termines the result. In vain does one, as philosopher, try to pass 
the gates of this heaven of theory, and to get the beatific insight 
for which the idealist hopes, unless one has first followed the strait 
and narrow path of thorough-going self-critical reflection. Who- 
ever has approached his idealism by this road will no longer im- 
agine, like the critic cited by Professor C. B. Upton (“* The New 
World” for March, p. 142), that the God of idealism “may be 
safely treated as ‘une quantité négligeable.’” The careful stu- 
dent of the path will have learned, as he went, the worth of the 
goal. His own insight may be still very incomplete, but he will 
know that the truth with which he deals is not “ négligeable”’ 
merely because, like the earth in Browning’s poem, it “ keeps up 
its terrible composure,” and declines to have a market value, or to 
show itself in the precise guises which tradition had led us to ex- 
pect it to wear. For the idealist whose mind is as I think it ought 
to be, the Infinite is unquestionably a Person, and this Person is 
as unquestionably a world-possessor. The finite does not vanish 
in him ; but he appears to us, although very imperfectly, through 
and by means of the finite. Yet what it is and means to be a 
Person, and to be also infinite, and to be the world-possessor, only 
a successful philosophical analysis can hope to make in general 
terms clear. It is useless to approach such problems with only 
our accidental and traditional prejudices concerning what person- 
ality may mean. 

It sometimes seems to me that to many minds the word “ per- 
son” has come primarily to mean one who can and perhaps will 
on occasion strike back at you if you first hit him; and doubtless 
the notion in question does in fact reveal a certain aspect of the 
ultimate truth. The world is indeed a moral order, and the moral 
law is a hard master, and hard masters do strike down rebels; and 
to many, who would reject very scornfully the crude language that 
I have just used, the idea of God and of his personality is, in fact, 
based upon an unconscious elaboration of just such simple cate- 
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gories as these. I do not question the relative value of such cate- 
gories. We have in childhood to get our theology in these terms, 
and we never ought altogether to forget our childhood, or to ignore 
the sinewy and healthy truths then impressed upon us by tradi- 
tion. Only such truths should not pretend to be ultimate. Im- 
agery of this kind does not reveal the inmost meaning of the word 
“personality.” Ideas of this sort ought not to be treated as final 
tests of all philosophical definitions of God. It is perfectly true 
that in our immediate inner experience, in our uncriticised finite 
self-consciousness, fragmentary as it is, we mortals learn at the 
outset, in a first rude example, what personality means, and it is 
by reflection upon this rude example that we have to proceed. But 
we need not wonder to find that the deeper meaning of the word 
“personality” is only to be got at by a long study of the signifi- 
cance of the rude facts themselves. For, as a very little analysis 
shows, we are none of us at the outset able to answer sharp questions 
concerning the true extent, or the nature, or the limitations, or the 
significance, of this familiar reality which we call our self-conscious- 
ness. In other words, we are self-conscious, but very imperfectly 
so. The question, “ Who am I?” is not easily answerable, yet no 
question is more obviously a fair one. The problem, “ What is a 
person ?” is, then, not to be solved by a mere glance within. 

In seeking after God, there are many who do indeed begin by 
asking the question, “ Who am I?” but who thence proceed by 
offering some facile answer, such as the well-known one, “I am a 
thinking substance,” or the still more familiar one, “ I am a being 
possessed of free choice and volition,” and on such a basis a theo- 
logy is quickly built up. This theology will therefore, indeed, 
take a comparatively naive shape. I am a person. God, of 
course, is another. For I have free volition. That constitutes 
the essence of me, and so of any person you please; and this 
fact is obvious, and for reflection nearly if not quite ultimate. 
Now, in the exercise of my free volition, I meet resistance from 
without. This resistance indicates a world of outer objects. But 
obviously only a will can resist a will. Hence there is will, and 
so personality, outside of me. The unity of law in the world of 
my objects, the cleverness of the manifold contrivances of nature, 
or, better still, the extent and the wisdom of plan which I see 
exemplified in the facts of organic life and of evolution, — all 
these things assure me that, in knowing the physical world, I am 
dealing with the doings of one great Person, whose creation is 
this natural order. He is free, and soamI. He limits me; and, 
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so far as I am free, I limit him. We are two; and hence the 
world is a moral order. Any more monistic interpretation would 
be immoral, for I should not fear God unless he were another 
person ; nor regard him as my Father unless I felt his resistance 
whenever, in the exercise of my free volition, I push against his 
reality. After all, it is the muscular sense that, from such a point 
of view, becomes the chief revealer of the divine personality to 
us finite beings; and hence those who insist upon these catego- 
ries love to exalt their “dynamic” character. 

All such brief sketches of the views of opponents have of 
course to be inadequate, and therefore in a measure unjust. It is 
only to show in what direction I myself should look for more light 
that I make this brief hint of the unreflective nature of all these 
notions of a good deal of current theology. They are derived 
from a very simple inspection, so I must insist, of the world of 
the inner life. They have their relative truth, but they need 
deeper criticism. ‘Conscious of free choice,” “ conscious of outer 
objects resisting my free choice,” “conscious of dynamic princi- 
ples beneath all reality,” — how profoundly problematic are the 
categories contained in each one of these phrases! What is it to 
have free choice? What is it not only to have but also to know 
one’s own free choice? What is it to know outer objects? What 
is it to know one’s Self? Yes, what is it to be conscious at all ? 
What is a Self? All these are just the questions of philosophy. 
Whoever says, “ But I do know all these things, and there is the 
end of it, —no matter about the how,’ —such a person is per- 
fectly welcome to his assurance, but he is not philosophizing. It 
is precisely the how that concerns one in philosophy. 

So much, then, for an indication of the reason why the idealist, 
knowing at the outset something of his own bit of finite self-con- 
sciousness, but longing to know more, declines to state @ priori his 
notion either of Personality, or of the world, or of free will, or of 
the nature of knowledge, but aims to get at the true ideas of 
these things by means of a better analysis of the implications of 
self-consciousness themselves. 


II. 


Our questions, then, are no doubt fundamental, and worthy of 
scrutiny. They promise rich fruit. Yet, in approaching them, 
we must, in the present paper, limit our undertaking pretty care- 
fully. Amidst the wealth of these problems we must choose what 
most directly concerns us in getting a general notion of the nature 
of the idealistic doctrine. Let our choice be as follows. 
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Idealism of the post-Kantian type is distinguished by two espe- 
cially noteworthy features. It first involves a criticism of the 
inner nature of finite self-consciousness. I, the finite thinker, it 
says, must be in far more organic and deep and wide relations to 
my own true selfhood than my ordinary consciousness easily 
makes clear to me. In essence, then, I am much more of a self 
than my immediate consciousness, as it exists under human limita- 
tions, ever lets .ne directly know. The true Self is at all events 
far more than the “empirical” self of ordinary consciousness. 
This is sure because, upon examination, one finds that the flickering 
and limited self-consciousness of any moment of my life logically 
implies far more than it directly contains. I am never fully aware 
of the content or of the meaning of my present self. Unless, then, 
I am in deeper truth far more of a self than I now know myself to 
be, Iam not even as much of a self as I now suppose myself to 
be. In other words, it is of the essence of finite consciousness to 
be, in its logical implications, transcendent of the limited charac- 
ter of its momentary inner contents. This is the first assertion of 
idealism. Put negatively it runs: Finite self-consciousness never 
directly shows me how much of a self I am. Therefore finite 
self-consciousness never directly reveals to me the true nature, or 
extent, or limitations, or relations of my own personality. 

The second feature of our idealistic doctrine appears in its 
theory of the relation of any finite self to what we call the “ exter- 
nal world.” The idealistic view here is, that if on the one hand 
the self of finite consciousness is in any case, by implication, far 
more than it can directly know itself to be, on the other hand 
this self, in order to be in true relation to the outer objects which 
it actually thinks about, must be, by implication, so related to 
these outer objects that they are in reality, although external to 
this finite self, still not external to the true and complete Self of 
which this finite self is an organic part. If the analysis of con- 
sciousness has first shown me that my true Self is and must be far 
more in its essential nature than I can now directly know it to be, 
the analysis of the definition of “‘my world of objects” shows 
that, in order to be my objects, in order to be external, as they are, 
to my finite thoughts about them, “‘ my objects” must be such as 
my true Self already possesses, — objects which it is aware of be- 
cause they are its immediate objects, and which it knows to be 
mine because it includes both my meaning and their inner essence. 

Uniting these two features we have, as our idealistic metaphysic, 
this result: The self of finite consciousness is not yet the whole 
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true Self. And the true Self is inclusive of the whole world of 
objects. Or, in other words, the result is, that there is and can be 
but one complete Self, and that all finite selves, and their objects, 
are organically related to this Self, are moments of its complete- 
ness, thoughts in its thought. 

I begin here at once with the first of these two considerations. 
It is a familiar assertion ever since Descartes, yes, in fact, ever 
since St. Augustine, that, whatever else I am doubtful of, I am at 
least directly sure of my own existence. Iam I. What truth, so 
people say, could be clearer? I exist, and I exist for my own 
thought ; for I doubt, I wonder, I inquire, — in short, I think. 
And in my thinking I find myself, not as a possible dream of 
somebody else, or as a fiction, or as an hypothesis, or as a mat- 
ter of doubt, but I find myself existent for myself. Such is one 
familiar way of stating the initial assurance of human thought. 

A popular misunderstanding of the nature of idealism in philo- 
sophy supposes that, beginning thus with his own individual ex- 
istence as somehow a thing very much clearer in nature and in 
definition than the existence of anything besides himself, every 
idealist as such must proceed, in a solipsistic sort of way, first to 
reduce all objective reality to his own ideas, and then to find, 
amongst these ideas of his, certain ones which dispose him, on 
purely subjective grounds, to assume the existence of outer objects. 
It is historically true, of course, that such methods have been fol- 
lowed by certain students of philosophy. It is also a fact that 
such methods have a value as means of philosophical analysis, and 
as preparations for deeper insight. As such I myself have made 
use of them more than once for purposes of preliminary instruc- 
tion: not that they constitute the essential portion of the teachings 
of a metaphysical idealism, of the sort which the post-Kantian 
thought in Germany developed (for they do not), but merely be- 
cause they are pedagogically useful devices for introducing us to 
the true issues of metaphysics. 

As a fact, however, before one could undertake, in a serious 
fashion, to be even provisionally and hypothetically a “ solipsist ” 
in his metaphysical teaching, it would be needful to define the 
Self, the Jpse, whose solitude in the world of knowledge the 
“ solipsistic ” doctrine is supposed to maintain. The reason why 
in the end our post-Kantian idealism is not in the least identical 
with “ solipsism,” either in spirit or in content or in outcome, is 
that the definition of the Self, the answer to the question, “ Who 
am I?” is logically prior to the metaphysical assertion that a 
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being called “I” is better known than is any being called “ Not-I.” 
This assertion itself may be true. But in vain does a doctrine 
declare that a being called by any name, x or y, mind or matter, 
not-self or Self, obviously and with absolute assurance is known 
to exist, and is more immediately known to exist than is any other 
being, unless the doctrine first defines what being is meant under 
this name. Self-consciousness can only reveal my own substantial 
existence with absolute or even with merely exceptional clearness, 
in case self-consciousness first reveals to me what I mean by my- 
self who am said thus so certainly to exist. 

Idealism, then, has no more right than has any other doctrine to 
fire its absolute assurances “ out of a pistol.” That I exist is at 
the outset only known to me in the sense that this thinking, this 
consciousness, of mine, is no unreality. What reality it is, I shall 
not know until I shall have reflected long and with success. First, 
then, to say, “I clearly know myself, but I know not certainly 
anything beyond myself,” and then by analysis to reduce the outer 
world to “my Idea,” and then to say, “ Beyond my ideas I can 
never certainly go,’ — all this method of provisional and halting 
reflection, which assumes “ the Ego” as something perfectly trans- 
parent, may be useful enough as a propedeutic to philosophy. 
It is not yet thoroughgoing self-criticism. Nor is it upon such 
imperfect reflection that the idealistic doctrines of modern philoso- 
phy have been built up. Fichte, who. is popularly supposed to 
have done his work in just this way, actually made the Self the 
central assurance of philosophy only in so far as he also made it 
the central problem of philosophy. Its very existence is, for him, 
of the most problematic kind, so that, in the first form of the 
Wissenschaftslehre, the true Self is never realized at all, and 
exists only as the goal of an unendliches Streben, an endless tra- 
vail for self-consciousness. No sooner has Fichte declared at the 
outset that it exists — this Self — than he finds the very assertion 
essentially paradoxical, in such wise that, unrevised, it would be- 
come absurd. Moreover, as Fichte insists, the natural conscious- 
ness is far from a real self-awareness. “ Most men,” declares 
Fichte ( Werke, vol. i. p. 175, note), “could be more easily 
brought to believe themselves a piece of lava in the moon than to 
regard themselves as a Self.” In such a philosophy the cogito 
ergo sum no longer means that I, the thinker, as res cogitans, am 
from the very beginning an obviously definite entity, while all else 
is doubtful. The first word of such a doctrine is rather the in- 
quiry, Who, then, am I? It is the Self which needs winning, and 
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which requires definition, and which is so far unknown, just be- 
cause it is the object of our reflection. 

Beginning thus our consideration, — asking, What is the Self 
whose existence is to appear to a wise reflection as the fact surely 
involved in our consciousness ?— we find of course at once that 
the larger empirical Ego of the world of common sense is by no 
means this Self whose truth is to be thus directly certified by the 
thinking and doubting with which philosophy is to be initiated. J 
exist cannot mean, at the beginning of our reflection, “ I, — Caius 
or Titus,— I, this person of the world of common sense, calling 
myself by this name, living this life, possessed of these years of 
experience, — J think, and so I am immediately known to exist.” 
For the Self of the world of common sense is inextricably linked 
with numberless so called non-Egos. He exists as neighbor 
amongst neighbors, as owner of these books or of this house, as 
father of these children, as related in countless ways to other finite 
beings. As such a creature, self-consciousness does not at first 
immediately reveal him. As such a being amongst other beings, 
reflective philosophy, at the outset, must ignore him. His exist- 
ence is no more immediately obvious at any one moment, at the 
outset of our philosophical reflection, than is the “lava in the 
moon.” When Fichte’s opponents accused him of teaching that 
Prof. Johann Gottlieb Fichte was the only person or reality in 
existence, and that his own students, and even the Frau Profes- 
sorin, were only ideas that Johann Gottlieb was pleased to create, 
— such critics forgot that das Ich at the outset of the Wissen- 
schaftslehre is not named Johann Gottlieb, and at this point of the 
system could not be, and that the beginning of Fichte’s philosophy 
ignores the German professor named Johann Gottlieb as abso- 
lutely and mercilessly as it does the castles on the Rhine, or the 
natives of Patagonia, and knows as yet of nothing but the necessity 
that a certain pressing and inexorable problem of consciousness, 
called das Ich, must be fathomed, since every possible assertion is 
found to involve the positing of this as yet unfathomed Self. 

The Self which constitutes our present problem is, therefore, like 
Fichte’s Ich at the beginning of the Wissenschaftslehre, a still 
unknown quantity. Its existence we know only in the sense that, 
in dealing with it, we are dealing with no unreality, but with a 
central problem and principle of knowledge. 

How much of a Self, then, is clearly to be known to our most 
direct reflection? If we look a little closer, we next feel disposed 
to answer that if the Ego, as directly known in consciousness, is 
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not as yet the whole empirical Ego of common sense called in case 
of any one of us by his proper name, and involved in these 
external social and personal relationships, then the best account 
one can give of the immediate subject of the cogito ergo sum is, 
that it is the knowing Self of this moment. Here, in fact, is a 
definition that has become comparatively frequent in philosophy. 
I myself cannot accept this definition without modification. But 
it is necessary for us to examine it ere we proceed further. 
I know directly, so it has often been said, nothing but what is 
now in my consciousness. And now in my consciousness are these 
current ideas, feelings, thoughts, judgments, and, in so far as I 
choose to reflect, here am I myself, the subject in whom and for 
whom are these momentary thoughts. This is what I can directly 
know. To all else I conclude with greater or less probability ; or, 
again, the rest of reality is an object of my faith, or of my prac- 
tical postulates. As for myself, I know myself just as the knower 
of these current thoughts of this moment. Thus, then, is our ques- 
tion to be answered. 

Yet once more, is this new answer quite clear? For how much 
does the present Self, the self of this moment, immediately know ? 
And does that which the self of this moment knows belong 
wholly to this moment? As soon as we try to answer these ques- 
tions, we enter upon a labyrinth of theoretical problems as famil- 
iar, in some sense, as it is intricate. I should not venture to 
weary the reader with even a passing mention of these subtleties 
were not the outcome of the necessarily tedious investigation of 
such importance. 

I am to know, then, “this moment,” and I am to exist for 
myself here as “the knower of this moment.” Very well, then, 
shall I, taking this point of view, say that I know immediately the 
past in time? No, apparently not. I have a present idea of 
what I now call past time. That must be all that I “ immediately 
know ” of that so-called past. Do I immediately know the future? 
No, again; I havea present idea of what I now call future time. 
I am limited, then, in “ immediate knowledge,” to the present in 
time. This moment is of course, as the present moment, to be 
cut off from past and future. Very well, then, how large a 
moment is it, and how long? Is it quite instantaneous, wholly 
without duration? No, for I must surely be supposed immediately 
to know, in this moment, a passing of time. My psychological 
present is a“ specious present.” It looks backward and forward. 


It lasts a little, and then insensibly glides over into the next 
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moment. Such at least seems to be the definition that this doc- 
trine of the “present moment” must accept as a good account of 
what the “ present ” is. 

But, alas! the present, as thus defined, is only the more left 
undefined. This gliding “ specious present,” when does it cease 
to be present? When does it become past? Where are the 
boundaries? How much is there of it? For, remember, I am 
looking for the immediately certain truth. I wanted to know who 
I am, as an immediately sure reflection shall find or define me. 
The answer to my inquiry was, “ I am the knower of this moment.” 
So much I am to be quite surely aware of about myself. Well, I 
have tried to define this assurance, and of course, if it is imme- 
diate assurance, I must be able to give at once its content, i. e. to 
define just what is contained in this moment. But unfortunately 
I at once find myself baffled. And as an actual fact, if I look a 
little closer, I shall always find that, despite the assumption that I 
do know only the “ present moment,” I cannot tell reflectively the 
precise content of my present moment, but can only answer cer- 
tain reflective questions about the consciousness which is no longer 
quite my own, because, before I can reflect upon it, it has already 
become a past moment. Asa fact, then, the assumption just made 
about my knowing fully the content of the “ immediately present 
moment” turns out to be anerror. For I know not now in full 
what it is that is present to me, nor who I myself am to whom 
this is present. And I find out that I do not thus fully know 
myself at any present moment, just because, when I try to tell 
what I know, what I tell about is no longer my present, but is 
already my past knowledge. 

This problem about the definition of the “ present moment”’ is 
one of the most characteristic of the problems of self-consciousness. 
Let us give some examples of its curious complications. Let the 
present moment, for instance, be a moment of a judgment. I 
judge that the paper before me appears extended. This, as it 
would seem, I just now know immediately, since I chance to notice 
it. But extension even now already involves, for my conscious- 
ness, all sorts of consequences, which will begin to appear upon 
reflection. If extended, the paper is divisible. In so far as it 
appears to me as what I call paper, I already begin to think of it 
as something that I could fold or tear. Yes, upon reflection, I 
perceive that, even while I saw and felt it as extended, I all the 
while “ sub-consciously ” perceived it to be smooth to my hand as 
I wrote, and also saw it to be white, and knew it to be partially 
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covered by my handwriting, and knew to some extent what letters 
I was writing, and had furthermore in my mind the train of my 
more abstract thoughts. All this mass of “ mind-stuff” was in 
me in a more or less latent form. What portion of it was imme- 
diately present to me at any moment during the writing of the 
foregoing half-dozen sentences? Yes, how much of it all is even 
now immediately present to my consciousness? I cannot tell. 
I know not. “This moment” has ceased to be “ this” before I 
have observed its content, or written down its name. I know all 
the while that there just now was a present moment ; and all the 
while also I am just coming to know this now flying moment. 
That is the actual situation. My “immediate knowing” ceases 
to be immediate in becoming knowledge, and the knowledge that 
I now have crumbles forever as it passes over into my immediately 
present state of feeling. I judge what just was my feeling, and 
feel what may straightway become an object for my judgment. 

Enough ; I shall never thus define in any precise way who I 
am. It is here I who ceaselessly fly from myself. My moments 
as such have no power to define in any sharp fashion their own 
content. I can therefore only say they must actually have such 
fleeting content as a perfectly clear and just Reflection would 
judge them to have. That alone is what I seem to be sure of. 
For they have some content. What it is, however, I can end- 
lessly inquire; but I can never fully and at the same time imme- 
diately know. Unless I am an organic part of a Self that can 
reflect with justice and clearness upon the contents of my mo- 
ments, these moments contain a great deal that exists in me, 
but for nobody. So much, then, for the first result of our in- 
quiry. So much for the effort to define the “ Ego” apart from 
the “ external world.” 

Have I learned anything about myself by this weary and baf- 
fling process of reflection? Yes, one thing I have learned. It is 
the thing that I just stated. It is a difference which I inevitably 
find myself making between myself as I really am, and myself as 
I haltingly take myself to be from moment to moment. I am 
twofold. I have a true Self which endlessly escapes my observa- 
tion, and a seeking self which as endlessly pursues its fellow. 
What I really am, even in any given moment, I never find out in 
that moment itself. I can, therefore, only define my true Self in 
terms of an ideally just reflection upon the contents of my mo- 
ment; a reflection of an exhaustive character, such as in fact I in 
my momentary capacity never succeed in making. I must exist, 
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to be sure, for myself; and as I really am I must exist for myself 
only. With that consideration one begins in our present inquiry. 
It is reflection that is to find me. It is my consciousness that is 
to discover me, if I am ever to be discovered. But the Self for 
whom I am what I am is not the self of this moment, but is thus 
far an ideal Self, never present in any one moment. To repeat, 
then by way of summary: The Self is never merely the self of 
this moment, since the self of this moment never fully knows who 
he even now is. It is of his very essence to appeal beyond the 
moment to a justly reflective Self who shall discover and so re- 
flectively determine who he is, and so who lam. For I am he. 


III. 


Another way of stating the foregoing result would, therefore, 
be to say that, unless 1 am more than the knowing and the im- 
mediately known self of this moment, I am not even as much 
as the self of this moment. For this moment implies more con- 
sciousness than I am now fully aware of. That which is just now 
in me to be known is far more than I just now know. That is the 
paradox, but it is also the inevitable fact, of my inner life; and 
thus I already begin to see how large may be the implications of 
self-consciousness. 

But herewith our task is by no means done. We have studied 
the problem of the Ego viewed apart from a world of “ external 
objects.” What we have learned is, that the subject of the cogito 
ergo sum is in the beginning, strange to say, at once the best and 
the least known of the possessions of our knowledge. I cannot 
doubt its existence. But I am not yet aware how much of a 
self it is, nor how much it truly knows, nor whether it is or is not 
limited to a single series of moments of consciousness and reflec- 
tion, nor how it stands related to any sort of inner or outer truth. 
Those who have begun philosophy by saying, “The self at least 
is known,” have usually forgotten that the self as known is at the 
outset neither the empirical Ego of the world of common sense, 
nor yet merely the so-called “self of the one present moment.” 
It is not the first, because philosophy has not yet at the outset 
come to comprehend the world of common sense. It is not the 
second, for the consciousness of the “ present moment” can only 
be defined in relation to a reflection that transcends the present 
moment; whilst, on the other hand, no human reflection has ever 
yet fathomed perfectly the consciousness of even a single one of 
our moments. The self, then, is not yet known to us except as the 
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problematic truth exemplified by the still so mysterious fact of 
the cogito itself. Much less then is the relation of the Ego to 
outer objects as yet clear. 

To this latter relation we must, however, next turn. Perhaps 
there we shall get a light which is refused to us so long as we con- 
fine ourselves to a merely subjective analysis of the inner life of 
this baffling Ego. The self undertakes to be not merely conscious 
of its own states, but of outer truth. Is its power in this respect 
indubitable? And if it is, upon what is founded our assurance 
that we do know a world of real objects outside the Ego? Possi- 
bly in getting a solution of this problem we shall come nearer to 
a true definition of the Ego itself. 

The only way of answering the question about the external world 
lies in first asking, in a thoroughly reflective way, what is meant 
by a world of objects beyond the Ego. It is useless to try to find 
the philosophical evidence for the existence of a world of outer 
objects, unless you first define what an object beyond your con- 
sciousness is to mean for you. Amongst the numerous definitions 
of the meaning of the words external object, 1 may therefore choose 
three, which seem to me of most importance for our present pur- 
pose, and may consider each in its turn. The third will be my 
own. 

1. “The term owter object means for me the known or un- 
known cause of my experiences, in so far as I do not refer these 
experiences to my own will,’ — such is a very common account of 
the nature of the external truth for the Ego. I need not expound 
this view at great length, since it is so familiar a notion. According 
to those who hold to this definition, it is somehow perfectly evi- 
dent to me that my experiences need a cause,and that I myself am 
not the cause of all or of most of them. The Ego itself is thus 
definable as that which is conscious of more experiences than it 
causes, and which therefore looks beyond itself for the causes of 
most of these experiences. An “ external object ” means just such 
a cause, known or unknown. 

It is strange that this, the most familiar definition of the nature 
and meaning of the word “ object,” should be the most obviously 
inadequate. In case of my perception of a house, or of a hot iron 
when I touch it, or of a wind in my face, I do indeed conceive my- 
self as in relation to an object which is causing experiences in me. 
But most of the external truth that I usually think about and be- 
lieve in is not truth now perceived by my senses, nor, as I think it, 
is it now in any causal relations to me at all. I at present believe 
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in it because I “trust the validity of memory,” or “ have confi- 
dence in the testimony of mankind,” or follow some other such 
well-known criterion of common-sense opinion. When I read my 
daily newspaper, light-waves are causing retinal disturbances in 
my eye; but as for me, I am thinking, not about these causes of 
my experience, but about the news from Europe, about the Rus- 
sian famine, about the next Presidential canvass, and about other 
such “ external objects,” all of which objects I believe in, not 
because I reflect that my present experiences need causes, but be- 
cause I trust tradition, or “ current opinion,” or the “ consensus of 
mankind,” or my own memory, or whatever else I am accustomed 
to trust. The object of my belief is only in the case where I at- 
tend to immediate perception, at the same time the cause of my 
belief. Our “ belief in the reality of an external world” is con- 
cretely definable, then, much more frequently as our belief in the 
validity of our memories and social traditions, than as our belief 
that our experiences have present causes. We all of us believe in 
the future of this external world of ours. There will come the 
time called ten years hence, or a million years hence. Something 
will be happening then amongst the things of the physical uni- 
verse. That future event is an “ external reality ;” we all accept it 
as real, however little we know of it. But is it for us a “ cause” 
of our present experiences? We are sure that such an event will 
come. Does that future event now “ cause impressions” in us? 

Yet more, were “my object” once defined as that x which 
causes my inner experience, my feeling, 7, then one would still have 
to ask, What do I mean by causation? Causation is a relation 
between facts. I must myself have some inner idea of such a re- 
lation before I can attribute to the outer object the character of 
being a cause. By hypothesis, x, the object, is outside me. Its 
causal relation to my feeling is therefore also, in part at least, ex- 
ternal to me. To believe in my object, x, as the cause of my feel- 
ing, f, 1 must therefore first believe that my notion of causation, 
derived from some inner experience of mine (e. g. from my own 
consciousness of my “ will” or from my exercise of “ power ”), does 
itself correspond to an objective truth beyond me, namely, the 
outer causation of x, as bringing to pass f. In other words, I 
make x my object, if all this account is true, only through first 
holding that the inner experience of a relation, called “ causation ” 
in me, corresponds to an outer truth, namely, the external causa- 
tion, whose validity is needed to give me an idea of the very exist- 
ence of x. 
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But this means that there is here at least one external truth, 
and so one “object,” (viz.:—the external fact of the causation 
itself), which I believe in, not because it is itself the cause of 
my idea of the causation, but because I trust that my idea of 
causation is valid, and corresponds to the truth. And it is only 
by first believing in this objective truth, viz., the causation, that 
I come to believe in x the cause. 

Hence it follows that even in case of immediate sense-percep- 
tion, my belief in the external object is always primarily not so 
much a belief that my experiences need causes, called say x, as 
an assurance that certain inner beliefs of mine are as such, valid, 
i. e. that they correspond with that which is beyond them. 

2. “ By object, then, I mean that which, beyond me, redupli- 
cates, repeats, corresponds to, certain elements or relations of my 
own ideas.” To this definition the foregoing one, as we have now 
seen, must lead us, when once properly understood, and when 
freed from the inadequacies thus far noted. 

Here is a definition of what I mean by “outer object,” —a 
definition which is far more true to the facts of consciousness than 
was the foregoing. My belief in such external objects as the space 
beyond Sirius, or the time before the solar system was formed out 
of the primitive nebula, or in the existence of Cesar, or in the 
presence of monasteries in Thibet, or even in the things that I 
read about in the newspapers, or learn of daily in conversation, — 
my belief too in your existence, kind reader, —all such beliefs 
are assurances that subjective combinations of ideas have their 
correspondents beyond my private consciousness. So far then 
this definition appears adequate. And yet it is really not enough. 

For this is not all that I mean by an outer object of my thought. 
It is not enough that beyond my thoughts there should be truths 
whose inner constitution and relationships resemble those of my 
thought. For the world of my own external objects is not merely 
a world which my thought does resemble, but a world which my 
thought, even as it is in me, intends to resemble. Here I cannot 
do better for my present purpose than to repeat language I have 
lately used in the “ Spirit of Modern Philosophy,” p. 370. “ My 
object,” so I had just been saying, “is surely always the thing 
that Iam thinking about. And,” as I continued, “ this thinking 
about things is, after all, a very curious relation in which to 
stand to things. In order to think about a thing, it is not enough 
that I should have an idea in me that merely resembles that thing. 
This last is a very important observation. I repeat, it is not 
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enough that I should merely have an idea in me that resembles 
the thing whereof I think. I have, for instance, in me the idea 
of a pain. Another man has a pain just like mine. Say we both 
have toothache, or have both burned our finger-tips in the same 
way. Now my idea of pain is just like the pain in him, but I am 
not on that account necessarily thinking about his pain, merely 
because what I am thinking about, namely my own pain, resem- 
bles his pain. No, to think about an object you must not merely 
have an idea that resembles the object, but you must mean to 
have your idea resemble that object. Stated in other form, to 
think of an object you must consciously aim at that object, you 
must pick out that object, you must already in some measure pos- 
sess that object enough, namely, to identify it as what you mean.” 

If this be what is meant by the relation of a self to an outer 
object, then the relation surely becomes, once more, highly pro- 
blematic. Unless, namely, the self in question has already its 
own conscious idea of its object, it cannot formulate its belief in 
this object. But just in so far as it has its own conscious ideas 
of the object, the Ego under consideration would seem to possess 
only inner knowledge. It defines for itself the object of its belief. 
The definition is internal. The self appears as if cut off from the 
object. Its ideas shall be “its own.” The object, as it seems, is 
beyond them. The only relation that can exist is so far corre- 
spondence. But, alas! this relation is not enough. Another rela- 
tion is needed. If the self in question is actually thinking of the 
object, it is already meaning to transcend its own ideas even while 
it is apparently confined to its ideas. And it is actually meaning, 
not self-transcendence in general, but just such self-transcendence 
as does actually bring it into a genuine and objective relation to 
the particular object with which it means to have its ideas agree. 
Am I really thinking of the moon? then I not only have ideas that 
resemble the objective constitution of the moon, but I am actually 
trying to get my ideas into such correspondence with an external 
truth called the moon. In other words, whether I succeed or not 
in thinking rightly of the moon, still, if I am thinking of the 
moon at all, my thought does transcend my private experience 
in a fashion which no mere similarity or correspondence between 
my ideas and other realities can express. The true relation of 
thought and object needs another formulation. 

Shall we attempt such a formulation? In so far as I am fully 
conscious of my meaning, in any thinking of mine, I am confined to 
my private ideas. But in so far as I am to be in any relation to an 
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object, I must really be meaning that object without being, in my 
private capacity, fully conscious that I am thus really meaning just 
this object. At the moment of my thought of the object, lam con- 
scious only that I am meaning my ideas to be not merely mine, but 
actually related to some object beyond. Am I, however, actually 
thus related to a particular outer object, then my present conscious- 
ness of my meaning is so related to that which is truly, although 
at present unconsciously, my meaning, that, were I to become fully 
conscious of my meaning, the object would no longer be external 
to my thought, but would be at once recognized as the object that 
I all along had meant, and would be included in my now more 
completely conscious thought. Complex as is this formula, it is 
needed for the sake of expressing the facts. 

In other words, the only way in which I can really mean an 
object that is now beyond me is by actually standing to that 
object in the relation in which I often stand to a forgotten or 
half-forgotten name when I seek it, or to the implied meaning of 
a simple and at first sight obviously comprehensible statement, 
when, as in studying formal logic, I have to reflect carefully 
before I discover this meaning. And thus we are led to the follow- 
ing formulation of our own definition of the phrase “ my object.” 

3. “ My object is that which I even now mean by my thoughts, 
although, in so far as the object is beyond my private conscious 
thought, I cannot at present be fully conscious of this my relation 
to it. Yet the relation, although just now to me unconscious, must 
in such wise exist, that a true reflection upon my own meaning 
would even now recognize the object as actually meant by me. 
Such a reflection would, however, be an enlargement of my own 
present thought, a discovery of my own truer self, a consciousness 
of what is now latent in my consciousness. On the other hand, as 
a consciousness of my meaning, if complete, could still contain 
only thoughts, my object, as my object, must even now be a 
thought of mine, only a thought of which I am not now, in my 
private capacity, fully aware. In other words, my world of 
objects, if it exists, is that which my complete self would recog- 
nize as the totality of my thoughts brought to a full consciousness 
of their own meaning.” 

To sum up both aspects of the foregoing argument, whether 
you consider your inner life or your supposed relation to a world 
of objects external to yourself, you find that, in order to be either 
the self of “ this moment,” or the being who thinks about “ this. 
world of objects,” you must be organically related to a true and 
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complete reflective Person whom your finite consciousness logically 
implies, fragmentary and ignorant though this consciousness of 
yours is. 

Thus, then, the essential nature of our idealistic view of reality 
begins to come into sight. I know not directly through my finite 
experience who I am, or how much of a personality I truly possess. 
If, however, I am really a self at all, as even my fragmentary 
finite self-consciousness implies, then my true Self is aware of its 
own content and of its own meaning. If directly I cannot through 
finite experience exhaustively know my own nature, I can ex- 
amine the logical implications of my imperfect selfhood. And 
this content and this meaning, which, as I find, are logically im- 
plied by even my finite selfhood, must include my whole “ world 
of objects,” as well as the whole truth of my inner life. If, then, 
this analysis of the concept of Personality be sound, there is 
logically possible but one existent Person, namely, the one complete 
Self. 

Yet perchance to the foregoing argument an answer may be 
suggested that will seem to some readers, at first sight, conclusive. 
This idealism, it will be said, is, after all, unable to give any 
notion of the extent, or of the content, or of the magnitude, of 
this world of the complete Self. What is proved is at best this, 
that if my thought is truly related to objects outside of my finite 
consciousness, then, in so far as this relation exists, that is, in so 
far as I truly think of these objects, they are in themselves objects 
possessed by my true or complete Self, whereof this finite con- 
sciousness is only a moment or organic element. But perhaps the 
assumption that I ever think of objects beyond my finite self is 
itself an error. How, at all events, can I ever do more than pos- 
tulate, or hope, or believe, that it is no error? How can the 
way'to an objective knowledge of the objective relations of my 
finite thought ever be opened to me? How can I ever transcend 
my finitude, to know that I am really thinking of objects beyond, 
or that I am implicitly meaning them? 

It is at this point that the argument concerning the “ Possibility 
of Error,” as I developed it in my chapter so entitled, in the 
“Religious Aspect of Philosophy,” becomes immediately impor- 
tant to the present discussion. If, namely, in my finitude, I am 
actually never meaning any objective truth beyond my finite self- 
hood, even when I most suppose myself to be meaning such truth, 
then one must accept the only alternative. I must, then, be really 
in error when I suppose myself to be referring, in my thoughts, 
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to outer objects. The objective truth about my finite conscious- 
ness must then be, that I never really refer to any objective truth 
at all, but am confined, in a sort of Protagorean fashion, to the 
world of the subjective inner life as such. I think, let us say, of 
the universe, of infinite space and time, of God, of an opposing 
philosophical doctrine concerning these things, of absolute truth, 
of the complete Self as he is in himself, or of what you will. 
Well, these are all, it may be supposed, subjective ideas of my 
finite self. It may be an error to regard them as more. No ob- 
jects outside my finitude correspond to them. I do not really 
mean any outer truth by them. I only fancy that I mean outer 
truth by them. Could I clearly reflect on what I mean by these 
objects, I should see this illusion, this error, of supposing that I 
really have in mind outer objects. So our skeptical objector may 
respond to all the foregoing considerations. 

But, once more, if this be true of any of my ideas, if my intent 
to mean outer truth by them is itself an illusion, then under what 
conditions, and under what only, is such an error, such an illusion, 
possible? I err about any specific object only if, meaning to tell 
the truth about that object, 1 am now in such a relation to it that 
my thought fails to conform to the object meant. I cannot be in 
error about any object unless I am meaning that object. If, then, 
when I think of infinite time, or of infinite space, or of the uni- 
verse in general, or of the absolute truth, I err in supposing that 
there is beyond my finite self an object corresponding to any of 
these notions of mine, then my error can only lie in this: that 
whereas my finite self means to mean outer objects, my true Self, 
possessing a clear insight into what truth really exists beyond my 
finite self, completing the imperfect insight of my finitude, dis- 
covers that what I take to be an outer object is only an idea of 
mine, and that in the world of the complete insight there exists 
nothing corresponding to my intended meaning. But thus, after 
all, we surely change not the essential situation which my finite 
self must really occupy. For still, whatever its errors, my finite 
self is an organic element in the correcting insight of the true 
Self. My notions of time and of space, of truth and of the uni- 
verse, may be as imperfect, in all specific respects, as you please. 
Only, in so far as they are erroneous, the complete Self, having 
possession of the complete truth, corrects them. And even if I 
do not mean to mean an outer truth at any one moment when I 
imagine myself to be in relation to such truth, even then, this 
paradoxical situation can only be the objective, the genuine situa- 
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tion, in which my finite consciousness stands, in case my truly 
reflective Self detects the meaninglessness of my finite point of 
view in just this case. For, in the case as thus supposed, I am 
still defined as objectively in error, just in so far as what I mean 
to mean, namely some particular kind of outer truth, is, from the 
point of view of the Self that knows my objectively true relations, 
not in correspondence with what I really mean. 

Or, again, to put the case once more in concrete form: I am 
trying to think of an outer object. I conceive of that object as 
existent. But I am supposed to be in error. I care not what 
the supposed outer object shall be, — infinite time or infinite space, 
or any other form of being. If I am in error, then, even now, 
unknown to my finite self, the objective situation is this, namely, 
that the world of truth as I should know it if I came to complete 
self-consciousness, that is, to complete awareness of what I have 
a right to mean, would not contain this my finite object, but would 
contain truth such as obviously excluded that object. In any 
case, then, we cannot escape from one assertion, namely, the 
assertion upon which the very “ possibility of error” itself is 
based. This is the assertion that there is, even now, the existent 
truth, and that this exists as the object of my completely reflective 
Self. 

But, finally, does one still object that the completely reflective 
Self, the possessor of my complete meaning, and of its genuine 
objects, the Self aware of the world of truth in its entirety, is 
still, after all, definable only as a possible, not as an actual, Self, 
namely, as the possible possessor of what I should know if I came 
to complete self-consciousness, and not as the present actual pos- 
sessor of a concrete fullness of conscious insight ? Then we must 
reply that the whole foregoing argument involves at every step 
the obvious reflection that, if at present a certain situation exists, 
which logically implies, even as it now stands, a possible experi- 
ence, which would become mine if ever I came to complete self- 
consciousness, then the possibility thus involved is ipso facto no 
bare or empty possibility, but is a present and concrete truth, not, 
indeed, for me in my finite capacity but for one who knows the 
truth as it is. Idealism is everywhere based upon the assertion 
that bare possibilities are as good as unrealities, and that genuine 
possibilities imply genuine realities at the basis of them. A 
merely possible pain, which nobody actually either feels or knows, 
is nothing. Yet more, then, is a merely possible reflection, which 
nobody makes, an unreality. But the foregoing argument has been 
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throughout devoted to proving that the finite consciousness implies 
the present truth of an exhaustively complete and reflective self- 
consciousness which I, indeed, so far as I am merely finite, never 
attain, but which must be attained, just in so far as the truth is 
even now true. 

IV. 

Mere outlines are always unsatisfactory. The foregoing argu- 
ment has been merely a suggestion. There has been no space to 
answer numerous other objections which I have all the while borne 
in mind, or to carry out numerous analyses which the argument 
has. brought more or less clearly into sight. My effort has been 
to make a beginning, and to lead this or that metaphysically dis- 
posed fellow-student to look further if he finds himself attracted 
by a train of thought to which the whole of modern philosophy 
seems to me to lead. 

Such, at all events, is the path of philosophical idealism. What, 
now, is the goal? What definition of the complete Self does one 
thus, in the end, get? I have elsewhere used the tentative defi- 
nition: “ The Self who knows in unity all truth.” I have accord- 
ingly laid stress upon this character of the divine World-Self as 
a Thinker, and have labored to distinguish between this his full- 
ness of Being, as idealism is obliged to define it, and those custom- 
ary notions which define God first of all in “ dynamic, rather” 
than in explicitly rational terms, and which, to preserve his al- 
mighty power as the director of Nature, and his exalted separate- 
ness from our weakness in so far as He is to be our moral Judge, 
find it necessary, first of all, to make Him other than his world 
of truth, and only in the second place to endow Him with a 
wisdom adequate to the magnitude of his “dynamic” business. 
All such opposed definitions I find, indeed, hopelessly defective. 
But in insisting upon thought as the first category of the divine 
Person, I myself am not at all minded to lose sight of the per, 
manent, although, in the order of logical dependence, secondary, 
significance of the moral categories, or of their eternal place in 
the world of the completed Self. That they are thus logically 
secondary does not prevent them from being, in the order of 
spiritual worth and dignity, supreme. That evil is a real thing, 
that free-will has a genuine existence in this world of the Self, 
that we beings who live in time have ourselves a very “ dynamic” 
business to do, that the perfection of the Self does not exclude, 
but rather demands, the genuineness and the utter baseness of 
deliberate evil-doing in our finite moral order, and that Idealism 
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not only must face the problems of evil and of moral choice, but, 
as a fact, is in possession of the only possible rational solution 
for these problems, — all these things I have tried elsewhere to 
show in a fashion which, as I hope, if not satisfactory, is at least 
sufficiently explicit to make clear to a careful reader that the 
God of the Idealist is at any rate no merely indifferent onlooker 
upon this our temporal world of warfare and dust and blood and 
sin and glory. To my mind, one of the most significant facts in 
the world is furnished by the thought that all this is, indeed, his 
fully comprehended world, and that if these dark and solemn 
things which cloud our finite lives with problems are in and of 
the universe of the crystal-clear Self, then, whatever the tragedy 
of our finitude, our problems are in themselves solved; while, as 
for our own personal destinies, they are, after all, and at the 
worst, part of his self-chosen destiny. For, as I have elsewhere 
explained, an absolute Reason does not exclude, but rather im- 
plies, an absolute choice ; while such a choice does not exclude, but 
of necessity implies, as it includes, a finite and personal freedom 
in-us. That this our moral and individual freedom belongs, after 
the fashion first indicated by Kant, not to the temporal order of 
our daily phenomenal world, in so far as it is merely temporal and 
phenomenal, but to a higher order, whereof we are a part, and not 
unconsciously a part, —all this does not militate either against 
the true unity of the Self, or against the genuineness of the moral 
order. Every being who is rationally conscious of time, is, by 
that very fact, living in part out of the world of time. For what 
we know we transcend. To live in time by virtue of one’s physi- 
cal nature, but out of time by virtue of one’s very consciousness 
of time itself, is to share in the eternal freedom, and to be a 
moral agent. 


JosIAH Royce. 
_ Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 
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HOW I CAME INTO CHRISTIANITY. 


“ How did you come into Christianity?” is a question often 
put tome. In the following pages I intend to answer this ques- 
tion in a somewhat full manner. But to answer it is tantamount 
to setting forth certain facts connected with my past life ; and 
hence, to accomplish my end, I can do no better than to declare : 
Who I am; how I was brought up; what my early religion was ; 
how I became a Christian ; what was the social and religious con- 
dition of Japan when I was converted ; how I came to study the- 
ology ; what sort of difficulties I had about religion in general and 
Christianity in particular ; how I came to think of studying abroad, 
and how I finally came to continue my theological studies at Har- 
vard Divinity School. For the sake of convenience and clearness, 
let me sum up all these points under three different heads: Some- 
thing about my early religious experiences; how I became a 
Christian ; and how I came to devote myself to the study of 
Christian theology. 

But before entering into a detailed consideration of these points, 
I must not forget to emphasize the fact that the succeeding pages 
all refer to the time before I came to this country, in the autumn 
of 1890. The questions concerning God and Christianity which 
formerly made me almost desperate are not necessarily the diffi- 
culties of this present moment. I feel a good deal of difference in 
my theological attitude between now and then; but in this paper 
it is my express object to present the facts and thoughts of my 
former attitude. 

I. 

In December of the year 1865 I was born in the town of 
Okayama in the province of Bizen, as a second son in a family be- 
longing to the knight-caste or gentry-class, as one may choose to 
call it. This knight-caste or gentry-class is the highest of four 
different castes or classes into which the people of Japan were di- 
vided in feudal times, — the knights, the farmers, the artisans, and 
the merchants. Above these “four peoples,” as these classes were 
called, stood the nobility, consisting of the Emperor and his blood 
relatives. Below them were the outcast, including butchers, grave- 
diggers, beggars, and vagabonds. The knight-caste consists of 
lords or masters and their vassals or dependents, with the Shogun, 
the military commander, at the head of the whole caste. My father 
was a vassal of one of the barons of the province, and when I was 
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born he was far away from home on military service, at one of the 
fortresses protecting the entrance of the Bay of Yedo. The year 
1865 is memorable in America as marking the close of the civil 
war; but in Japan it was one of the most turbulent years preced- 
ing the revolution of 1868. The unexpected expedition of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853 broke the long dream of peace and isolation 
of the Empire of the Rising Sun. Soon the country was thrown 
into a state of general disturbance. Mingled fear and hatred of 
the “ red-bearded and blue-eyed ” foreigners were almost universal. 
At the entrances of the main seaports, where foreign ships were 
likely to make their appearance, fortresses were built and garri- 
soned with troops. It was in one of these fortresses that my father 
was doing his military duty. 

When the revolution of 1868 was finally brought about, I was 
only three years old: This revolution marks the point where the 
history of “ Old Japan ” closes, and that of “ New Japan” opens. 
This revolution compelled the Shogun, the military commander, 
to yield his long-usurped power over the country to its legitimate 
lord the Emperor. This revolution did away with that magnifi- 
cent system of the Japanese feudalism; abolished the distinc- 
tion of the “four peoples;” threw the whole country open to 
foreigners, and laid the foundation of the present constitutional 
monarchy. Soon the old institutions of feudal times began to dis- 
appear, and their place was gradually taken by the new institu- 
tions copied from the Western countries. But until I was seven or 
eight years old, no common-school system was introduced, at least 
in my native province ; so my earlier education was almost entirely 
in the hands of my father and an old Buddhist priest, who lived 
in a temple not very far from my home. The first books which 
my father taught me were the “ Great Learning” and the “ Book 
of Filial Piety,” two of the most important books of Confucian- 
ism. In the temple where I attended daily, the old priest used 
to teach me to read and write. He taught me many Confucian 
books, being a good Confucian scholar; but he never taught me 
any Buddhistic books. It may sound rather strange to many to 
hear that the Buddhist priests teach the Confucian writings, with- 
out teaching anything about their own sacred books. To make 
this point intelligible I must pass to the consideration of that 
curious phenomenon which the different systems of religion and 
morality present in Japan—the phenomenon of the religious 
compound. 

To persons accustomed in this country to sharp distinction and 
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mutual exclusion, not only between different religions, but even be- 
tween different denominations of one religion, it will naturally be 
difficult to realize the fact that, in Japan, three distinct systems of 
religion and morality live on very friendly terms with each other. 
Buddhism came from India ; although in one sense it is a religion 
of faith and charity — faith in Amida-Buddha, and charity es- 
pecially to the poor and the lower animals, — it is essentially a 
religion of ascetic pessimism. Confucianism was introduced from 
China ; it teaches obedience and faithfulness, particularly devout 
loyalty to one’s lord and pious obedience to one’s parents, as the 
key-note of morality. Shintoism is the native religion ; its prin- 
cipal elements are nature-worship and ancestor-worship, and from 
another point of view it may be defined as a religion of purity and 
of merry-making. In these two characteristics, Shintoism is abso- 
lutely, different from Buddhism. The saké, the “ Japanese wine,” 
which indeed “ cheereth gods and men,” is the rice-fermentation, 
and plays such an important part in the Shinto sacrifice that with- 
out it no feast is complete. The physical purity or cleanliness 
of the Japanese is proverbial and almost unique; and the cause 
of this fact is to be found in the very nature of Shintoism, which 
is a religion of purity. Now these three systems, which are essen- 
tially irreconcilable with each other, not only live together in 
peace, but unite together to form a religious compound supplying 
the deficiencies of each. Strangely enough, our people draw their 
spiritual nutritions from all three of these different systems, ignor- 
ing, rather I should say leaving unnoticed, the fact that they are 
contradictory to one another in many respects and can hardly 
be theoretically reconcilable. Shintoism furnishes the objects of 
worship, Confucianism offers the rules of life, and Buddhism sup- 
plies the way of future salvation. We need all these things, but 
separately none of these systems can satisfy all of these demands. 
This is the reason, it seems to me, why they unite to form that pe- 
culiarly interesting phenomenon of a religious compound. Thus 
when we say there are three religions in Japan, this does not mean 
that each one of these three religions has its own distinct and 
exclusive body of believers; on the contrary, the three bodies of 
believers overlap each other so freely that, generally speaking, one 
and the same person plays a triple part, worshiping the Shinto 
gods, adopting the Confucian rules of life, and believing in the 
Buddhist salvation in the blessed nirvana. 

To make the nature of this simultaneous belief in different sys- 


tems of religion and morality still more intelligible, a few illustra- 
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tions will not be out of place. But before giving them, I must call 
attention to the fact that the proportions of these three ingredients 
are naturally different with different individuals and under different 
circumstances. With the Buddhist devotee, the Buddhist element 
will naturally predominate; with the Shinto adherent, the Shinto 
element; and with the follower of Confucius, the Confucian element. 
But all this is a question simply of proportion or predominance. 
Now, if you visit a Shinto or Buddhist temple of a considerable size, 
you are very likely to see both the Shinto god and the Buddhist 
idol worshiped within the same temple limits, if not under the 
same roof. In some temples, one and the same priest is found serv- 
ing both the Shinto god and the Buddhist idol, thus serving two 
masters; while, on the other hand, there are many gods of mixed 
nature, some of which are half Shinto and half Buddhist, while we 
can hardly trace the exact origin of others. In the hougehold 
where I was brought up, as in every other household, there were 
the visible representatives of these three systems: the Confucian 
books ; the “ Buddha-case,” containing the wooden tablets with the 
Buddhist names of the deceased ancestors of the family ; and the 
‘* Gods’-shelf,” dedicated to the sacred symbols and representatives 
of the Shinto gods. My father, who used to teach me the books 
of Confucius and his followers, also taught me to worship the sun, 
— especially when it is rising, — the full moon, the new moon, the 
evening star, and the like. As he was fond of attending festivals, 
we often went together to the famous Shinto temples of the pro- 
vinee, usually at their annual festivals. My grandmother was a 
strong believer in the Buddhist salvation, as the aged people usu- 
ally are in Japan; she often took me to the temples to worship the 
idols and to hear the preaching, which consisted mainly of ancient 
fables and simple stories, illustrating the importance of trust in 
Amida-Buddha and of living an upright and charitable life. I 
often went to our family graveyard where the bodies of our an- 
cestors lie buried, and offered prayers to them, especially to my 
grandfather, who died while I was very young. 

Thus, when I was young, I had many things to worship, — the 
sun, the moon, the stars, the divine waters, the divine animals, the 
dead ancestors, the deified heroes, the Buddhistic idols, and many 
symbols of the Shinto gods. Why and for what did I worship these 
gods? In the first place, I worshiped them simply because it was 
natural for me to do so, simply because I was taught to do so, and 
simply because it was a matter of course for any one todo so. As 
to the motive of worship, I prayed for almost anyt’:ing I happened 
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to want at a particular moment. If I had nothing special to pray 
for, then I repeated the common formula of prayer, just as chil- 
dren repeat the Lord’s Prayer in Christian countries. The formula 
is this: “ Prosperity to the family, cessation of disasters, long life, 
plenteous harvests, and success to the trade.” This formula is 
used almost everywhere, by all sorts of men, and under all cireum- 
stances. I myself used to repeat it in the graveyard or before the 
“Gods’-shelf,” to the new moon or to the fox-god, to a deified hero 
or to the image of Buddha. When prayers, however, are of a 
definite and specific character, it is very natural for the wor- 
shiper to choose the gods whose natures or functions are most 
closely connected with the points of his prayer. 

I had many experiences in worshiping these various divine 
objects for their special favors. Out of these experiences I will 
here mention only one or two. The first experience was the wor- 
ship of Michizané-kd for penmanship. Michizané. was a poet, 
scholar, patriot, and statesman, who flourished about nine hundred 
years ago; and he is, even at this moment, one of the most éxten- 
sively worshiped and most influential gods of Shintoism. As he 
was a fine penman, one of the functions of this god, who is pop- 
ularly and improperly called Ten-jin-sama (which means Hono- 
rable God of Heaven), is to make a poor penman an excellent one. 
As I was anxious to become a good penman, so that I could get 
the first prize in the penmanship contest, I often went to the 
temple to ask the help of Ten-jin-sama. The second experience 
was the worship of our household well for the recovery of my 
sore eyes, which repeatedly troubled me. Our household well is 
a common one, in no respects different from other wells; but 
whenever I had sore eyes, I used to take a dishful of table salt 
to the well. Then showing the dish to the well, that is, letting 
the image of the dish be reflected upon the surface of the water, 
I prayed, “If thou wilt cure my sore eyes, I will offer this salt to 
thee.” 

Il. 

In the fall of 1880 there happened one of the most important 
events of my life, perhaps the most important. This was my 
going to Doshisha College, or Rev. Dr. Neeshima’s school, through 
the help and influence of my brother-in-law. This brother-in-law 
of mine was not a Christian, but he was somewhat interested in 
Christianity, so that his own residence was used for some time for 


1 Professor A. S. Hardy’s Life of J. H. Neesima gives a very good idea 
of this remarkable person. 
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the preaching of the gospel. He knew Dr. Neeshima personally, 
and was one of the admirers of his noble Christian character. 
One day, almost without any preparation, he said to me, that if I 
were willing to go to Doshisha, he would help me financially. Then, 
as I was a boy of fifteen, anxious to excel my companiors in know- 
ledge and skill, and ambitious to do something which they could 
not do, the thought of going to a distant country and studying in 
a better school than the academy, where I was studying then, 
pleased me very much, and drew from me an almost instantaneous 
answer, that 1 was perfectly willing to go to Doshisha. At that 
time I was staying at my brother’s house, and as my resolution 
was taken without consultation with my parents, I immediately 
hastened home, told them about my brother’s kind offer, and 
asked their sanction of my resolution, which I thought I could get 
without any trouble. But to my great disappointment and dis- 
tress, my mother (my father had no special objection) was exceed- 
ingly displeased at the thought of having one of her children in 
a school belonging to that “wicked” and despised sect called 
“ Kirisutan ” (Christian); and therefore she was almost crazy to 
prevent my going to Doshisha College. 

Why did my mother oppose my going to a Christian school ? 
Why was Christianity looked down on as something wicked and 
despicable? There are many reasons for this universal prejudice 
against Christianity. The most powerful reason was the univer- 
sal misunderstanding to the effect that Christian religion makes 
children disobedient to their parents, whereas filial piety is re- 
garded by the Japanese as the most fundamental and the most 
essential of all virtues. There are many facts which seem to favor 
such misunderstanding. The first is the words of Christ himself, 
when he declares: “ Think not that I came to send peace on the 
earth, but a sword. For I came to set a man at variance against 
his father and the daughter against her mother. . . . He that 
loveth father or mother more than me is not worthy of me.” 
This striking passage, the meaning of which is unmistakable by 
those who are familiar with the Bible, sounds to the Japanese ear 
as if it would contradict or even destroy that fundamental virtue 
of filial piety. The Buddhists and other opponents of Christianity 
took advantage of this, and taught the people that Christianity 
inculeates filial disobedience, and that Christ himself was disobe- 
dient to his parents when he was twelve years old, when he re- 
mained in the temple without telling them, and thus caused them 
sorrow and anxiety. A second fact is that there were actually 
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presented many cases of such apparent filial disobedience among 
the Christians themselves. These Christians came to understand 
that it is their duty to obey Christ more than any one else, 
and thus they were obliged to profess their faith in Christianity, 
even in spite of their parents’ displeasure and disapproval. This 
was a tragic necessity on their part; but from the standpoint of 
their parents and relatives, who were ignorant of Christianity and 
prejudiced against it, all these poor Christians appeared to have 
become disobedient to their parents. Moreover, a third fact is 
that these Christians would naturally refuse to bow their heads 
before the images of their ancestors, as they used to do before their 
conversion. This, too, was interpreted as implying a lack of that 
respect and gratitude to ancestors which is considered to be one 
of the principal elements of filial piety. These facts worked to- 
gether to produce the universal misunderstanding that Christianity 
teaches filial disobedience; and no one can deny that, under the 
circumstances, it is quite natural for such a misunderstanding to 
become general. 

A second and equally powerful reason for the general prejudice 
against Christianity is the belief that Christianity makes the peo- 
ple disloyal to the Emperor, and that the native Christians are 
therefore betrayers of their own country. For this belief there 
are many reasons. It must be remembered, first of all, that de- 
vout loyalty to one’s lord is another of the most important virtues 
of Confucianism and of the Japanese people. Some antichristians 
thought that one who becomes a Christian becomes a subject of 
the kingdom of Christ, and thus ceases to owe allegiance to the 
Emperor of Japan; on the other hand, the Christians would not 
worship the deceased Emperors, and this was understood to mean 
their unfaithfulness both to the present Emperor and to his ances- 
tors. Some remembered very well the fact that the Roman Cath- 
olics resorted to an open rebellion some two hundred and fifty 
years ago, quite forgetting that long and bloody persecution 
drove them to this last and desperate measure. To some, again, 
the motive of the missionaries who are spending so much money 
and labor “for nothing,” as they thought, was a problem causing 
mingled fear and anxiety, while others believed the notorious story 
to the effect that the real and ulterior object of the missionaries is to 
prepare an easier way for conquering Japan, and not the preaching 
of the gospel, which is a mere pretext. These different causes 
were strong enough to produce a deeply impressed prejudice that 
Christianity makes men disloyal to the Emperor, and that those 
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natives who believe in the religion of foreigners become their sub- 
jects, and thus betray their own country. 

A third reason, not less powerful than the two already men- 
tioned in producing the universal prejudice against Christianity, 
is the idea of dread and danger associated with Christianity ; this 
is a necessary outcome of the trials and persecutions under which 
the Japanese Christians groaned for a long time. The memory 
of the people kept fresh the stories of persecutions, trials, confine- 
ments and erucifixions, which culminated in a wholesale massacre 
of the Catholics in the year 1637. Even within the reach of my 
own memory, there was put up in the public places of my native 
town a placard-board, having the following “law:” “ With re- 
spect to the Christian sect, the existing prohibition must be strictly 
observed. . . . Evil sects are strictly prohibited.” The original 
form of this “law” was this: ‘The wicked sect called Christian 
is strictly prohibited. Suspected persons should be reported to 
the proper officers and rewards will be given.” This original 
form was too severe for Christian foreigners to endure. (I say 
“Christian foreigners,” as there was not yet even one professed 
Christian among the natives when this placard-board was put up 
in April, 1868.) An effort was made by the missionaries to in- 
duce those who were in authority to remove the board, or at least 
to change its wording. So in November of the same year, the 
“law” was softened to the first form given above. Still persecu- 
tion went on, both publicly and privately. Great rewards were 
offered to informers against the wicked sect; while many were 
cast into prison who sympathized with missionaries or their re- 
ligion. This state of things continued for some years even after 
the removal of the placard-board in 1872, just twenty years ago. 
In a word, to be a Christian meant, not only to lose one’s position 
in life, but to be treated as a wicked and disgraceful person, who 
deserves death. 

Now my mother was a thorough victim of this universal pre- 
judice against Christianity, and hence she was opposed to my 
going to a Christian school. As she loved me and was anxious 
not to lose me — indeed, to her my going to a Christian school 
meant her losing me, — it was very natural that she should do her 
utmost to prevent my going. She was doing what she felt to be 
her duty ; but, alas ! her knowledge was not wide enough. Through 
her influence the family-council, consisting of the principal rela- 
tives of my house, was summoned more than once to discuss the 
question in hand. There were differences of opinion among those 
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who met together, and it was with an extreme anxiety that I lis- 
tened to the fluctuation of the general opinion, now favoring my 
going and then forbidding it. Finally, my father, who is a liberal 
sort of man, and whose nature is different in many respects from 
that of my mother, solemnly declared in my favor, saying that this 
kind offer of my brother-in-law was too good an opportunity for 
my education to be lost; that he had no objection to his son’s 
going to a Christian school, and that he thought it more proper to 
know what Christianity is, before denouncing it as a wicked re- 
ligion. This opinion of my father, aided by the fact that he was 
my father, was strong enough to shut the mouths of all the others, 
and at last, to my great joy, I was allowed to go to Doshisha. 

As I had some knowledge of English and a better knowledge 
of other subjects, which I had studied in the governmental academy 
of my native town, I was admitted to the sophomore class of the 
collegiate course of Ddshisha. I enjoyed my studies very well, 
but I did not like the general tone of the school, which I thought 
to be too Christian. Although I myself used to pray to the sun 
and the moon, the prayers which the fellow-students were offering 
to the Creator of the Universe appeared to me absurd and use- 
less. Although I had repeated mottoes and formule for idols and 
images, the Christian hymns sounded to my ear funny and child- 
ish. Indeed, I did not like Christianity very well, and hence I 
thought of changing school more than once. But, owing to several 
circumstances, I was not able to carry out this thought. 

Meanwhile, being gradually accustomed to the tone of the 
school, and coming under the influence of the Christian teachers 
and friends, I bought a copy of the Japanese version of the New 
Testament, and began to study it in a class, as well as by myself. 
In this investigation of Christianity many questions and difficul- 
ties presented themselves. The centre of the first group of dif- 
ficulties was the Christian conception of God. If God is one, how 
can He be three at the same time without destroying his being 
one? If God is everywhere, how can every object of nature be 
anything else than a part of God? If I cut a piece of paper, am 
I cutting God himself? If God is all-powerful and all-wise, why 
were sin and evil allowed to enter the world? Is this the best world 
God can create? Has He no power to create a better and more 
perfect world than this? If God be all-just and all-loving, why 
did He choose the people of Israel as his own people and leave the 
rest of the world to sin and darkness? Why was not Christ born 
in Japan, or at least why did he not come earlier than he did, so 
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that more people could hear the gospel? Is there any way by 
which those who have had no opportunity to know concerning 
God and his Christ may be saved? Is Confucius saved, for in- 
stance? If God is omniscient, what is the use of telling Him what 
we want? Can God answer our prayers? If He can, how can we 
know that He has done so? If God is merciful to all, especially 
to Christians, and hears their prayers, why must his own people, 
the Christians, lead a poor and despised life, full of trials and 
persecutions, in this present world? 

Another group of difficulties surrounded the problem of the 
infallibility of the Holy Scriptures. The problems of prophecy, 
miracle, resurrection, immortality, the trinity of the Godhead, the 
deity of Christ, and the like, seemed to me at this time to be all 
secondary in importance to the doctrine of the infallibility of the 
Bible ; I thought, if the Bible is infallible both in its word and 
in its spirit, and if this doctrine can be conclusively and incon- 
testably established, all these other problems can be settled with- 
out any serious difficulty, as far as they are expressly taught in 
the infallible Bible. But how can the infallibility of the Bible be 
established ? Suppose that the Bible is infallible, because it is 
the word of God. Then all the facts and teachings contained in 
it must be harmonious among themselves, and they must not be in 
contradiction with the facts and truths of science and philosophy. 
But are there not many points on which the teachings of science 
and philosophy cannot be reconciled with those of the Bible ? 

As I felt the pressure of these and many other difficulties, I 
had recourse to almost every means then accessible to me, in order 
to make my own mind a little more clear so that I could embrace 
Christianity with a tolerable degree of intellectual courage and 
satisfaction. While on the one hand I had thus a good deal of 
these distracting intellectual difficulties, on the other hand, the 
spiritual peace and satisfaction which the knowledge of Chris- 
tianity imparted to me were remarkable indeed. When I came to 
learn that the one true God, who created the universe and pre- 
serves it now, also made me and knows my heart and everything, 
so that even the very hairs of my head are all numbered, I came 
to feel myself strong in the world and contented with my own lot. 
When I came to comprehend the meaning of the words of the 
Apostle Paul, “ For scarcely for a righteous man will one die: yet 
peradventure for the good man some one would even dare to die. 
But God commendeth his own love toward us, in that, while we 
were yet sinners, Christ died for us,” I could not but fall down 
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on my knees, repent my sins, and praise God for his unbounded 
love. When I came to realize something of the eternal life and 
the way to get it, as it is vividly put by the Apostle John, “God 
so loved the world, that he gave his only begotten son, that who- 
soever believeth on him should not perish, but have eternal life,” 
death, the fear of which was peculiarly strong in my mind, lost 
its sting, and the darkness beyond the grave was dispersed. Al- 
though I had no special experience that my prayer was ever 
actually answered, yet whenever I offered my prayer I felt joy 
and blessedness in my heart, and I felt as if God drew nearer to 
me, and the burden on my heart was all removed. Now these 
spiritual experiences, not unaided by the favorable results of my 
intellectual investigation of Christianity, worked a gradual change 
in my heart, which resulted in my conversion. 

On the 5th of February, 1882, when the new church building 
of the First Church of Kyoto was dedicated, I was baptized by 
the late Rev. Dr. Neeshima, with many fellow-students. There is 
one thing in connection with my baptism which I would like to 
mention. When we were baptized we did not, at least I did not, 
know anything about the existence of any other denominations 
among the Protestants than the one which I then joined. It is 
ouly four or five years ago, when the question of the union 
between our own denomination and the “ United Church” came 
up, and especially when the attempt proved a failure, that I came 
for the first time to realize the existence of other denominations, 
and also learned the reason why these denominations are different 
from each other. As Doshisha College is helped by the American 
Board for Foreign Missions, and as its founder, the late Rev. Dr. 
Neeshima, was a member of the Congregational Church, it is quite 
natural for Dishisha to be regarded as belonging to the Congre- 
gational denomination. But when I was converted I did not 
know of the existence of any other Protestant sect than my own, 
nor had any one told me that I was joining the Congregational 
Church. As far as my consciousness goes, I did not join any 
special denomination, but I did join the Christian Church, pure 
and simple. 

Il. 

In the summer of 1884 I finished the five-years’ collegiate 
course at Déshisha. I will mention the subjects which I studied 
during my senior year, in order to show the nature of this colle- 
giate course. The subjects and books were: geology, Dana’s; as- 
tronomy, Steele’s; logic, Jevons’s; ethics, Fairchild’s; psychology, 
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Haven’s; politics and economics, lectures; English literature, 
Underwood’s ; and Chinese and Japanese. Just at this time many 
of my fellow-students were going abroad, and I myself was in 
some danger of being drafted to serve in the army. Under these 
circumstances I was not a little moved by the thought of studying 
abroad. To this end I made some effort. But the time was not 
ripe enough; or, more truly, my resolution was not strong enough, 
so that all my effort bare no fruit. As my thought was not 
settled as to my life-work, I considered it wise to stay at home for 
some time and study by myself, till my thought on this point 
should become settled, or circumstances open a way before me. 
Thus I stayed at home about half a year. But at the close of 
this time I was quite convinced that studying by myself was very 
apt to become irregular and unfruitful. Finally, I concluded that 
it was far better for me to enter some school where I could con- 
tinue my studies in a more systematic way. Just then, in the 
spring of 1885, one of the missionaries residing in my native 
town asked me to accompany him on a short missionary trip to 
the province of Hiuga in the Kyishi Island. I consented, and 
we went and preached the gospel in the several towns of that 
province. After one week’s stay the missionary was obliged to 
return home, but I was asked by those interested in hearing more 
about Christianity to stay another week; and this I agreed to. 
During these two weeks, as I have elsewhere written: “ Almost 
every day I preached at least twice. One evening, after my 
sermon was finished, some of the audience remained and asked 
me several questions about Christianity. One of them, who looked 
very thoughtful, spoke to me in this way: ‘I am very much in- 
debted to you, for you led me to tke conclusion that Christianity 
is a very good religion. But all that you have told us heretofore 
seems to me to be a mere introduction to Christianity. Now 
earnestly I ask you, please tell me the essence of Christianity, 
the thing which makes Christianity what it is, so that I can 
embrace it with my whole heart.’ Then I tried to answer this in 
one way or other. But my answer was not able to satisfy him ; 
and, in fact, I myself was not satisfied with it. The truth is, at 
that time I had no definite idea about what the essence of Chris- 
tianity is, although I knew a good deal about Christianity.” This 
incident produced such a strong impression upon my mind con- 
cerning the importance of a thorough study of Christianity, that 
soon after my return home I hastened for the second time to 
Kydto, to enter the theological department of Doshisha. Though 
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the school-year was more than half spent, I was allowed to join 
the first-year class, on the condition that I should make up all 
the studies necessary for that purpose. The subjects and text- 
books which I studied in the three-years’ theological course were 
these: in philosophy, Spencer's “ First Principles,” Bowne’s “ Crit- 
icism of Spencer” and “ Metaphysics,” Mill’s “Three Essays on 
Religion,” Janet’s “ Final Causes,” and Porter’s “ Moral Philoso- 
phy;” in theology, H. B. Smith’s “Systematic Theology,” Van 
Oosterzee’s “Christian Dogmaties,” Butler’s “ Analogy,” Chad- 
bourne’s “ Natural Theology,” Wright’s “ Logic of Christian Evi- 
dences,” with lectures on natural and systematic theology; in 
Biblical study, beside exegesis of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment, Oehler’s “ Old Testament Theology ” and Van Oosterzee’s 
“New Testament Theology” ; in history, lectures on church his- 
tory; and in homiletics, Broadus. 

When I finished this course in the summer of 1887, I was asked 
to become a teacher in Dodshisha. But, owing to several cireum- 
stances, I was obliged to decline this call. In the autumn of the 
same year, however, I became a teacher in the governmental acad- 
emy of the Shiga Prefecture. After being there a year and a 
half, I was called to Tokwa School in Sendai, the largest city east 
of Tokyo, where I was engaged in teaching till the summer of 
1890. During these six years, the first three years spent as a 
theological student and the last three years as a Christian teacher, 
I was always studying Christianity both theoretically and prac- 
tically. The horizon of my knowledge of Christianity and the 
world was much widened. Gradually I came to understand 
the nature of present Japanese society, and also the nature 
of the difficulties which the Japanese mind cannot help feeling 
about the Christian religion. The more I studied Christianity, 
the more I felt its difficulties. The more I felt its difficulties, 
the more I realized the importance of a thorough investigation 
of these difficulties, both for myself and for my country. Two 
problems, the one indirectly and the other directly connected 
with Christianity, may serve to indicate the nature of these diffi- 
culties which I then felt: What is the purpose of human exis- 
tence? and what is the essence of Christianity ? 

1. “ What is the purpose of human existence?” The reason 
why this problem troubled me so much was the following fact. 
The social and political disturbances accompanying the revolution 
of 1868, by which the entire system of the feudal institutions was 
abolished and the foundations of the present form of administra- 
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tion were established, were succeeded by intellectual, moral and 
religious disturbances. There seem to me to be two main causes 
for these. The first cause is the reaction against all the old insti- 
tutions. Blind and unquestioning obedience to usages, prece- 
dents and authorities was the fundamental characteristic of the 
intellectual, moral and religious life of “Old Japan.” But the 
people, having done the same thing in social and political affairs, 
began to call in question usages, precedents and authorities in 
morals and religion. Thus the spirit of doubt and inquiry became 
universal. The second cause is the introduction of agnosticism, 
atheism, pessimism, utilitarianism, materialism and skepticism, 
which rushed in with the introduction of material civilization from 
Western countries. The influence of these doctrines in aggravat- 
ing mental and spiritual disturbances is too plain to need any 
statement. 

These two causes, of which the first is negative and the second 
is positive, united to produce the intellectual, moral and religious 
confusion. Intellectually, the more or less educated people were so 
much influenced by the universal spirit of doubt and inquiry, that 
they were at loss to distinguish what is true and what isfalse. In 
fact, they were in doubt whether there can be such a thing as truth 
under the sun. Morally, the people, it seemed to me, lost their 
standard of morality, so to speak. Filial piety and chivalrous 
loyalty, which had been the fundamental virtues of the Japanese 
people, came to appear something antiquated and obsolete. Be- 
nevolence and righteousness, the cardinal virtues of Confucianism, 
came to be looked down upon as behind the times. Religiously, 
cold indifferentism prevailed among those who were “enlightened” 
in the Western learning. They regarded religion as nothing more 
than superstition, which might be of some use to the “ ignorant” 
people, but could be of no use whatever to themselves. ‘“ No reli- 
gion ” was their cry, and the ery passed for the voice of wisdom 
and learning. (Remember that “ no religion” by no means implies 
“no morality” in Japan.) Although these enlightened people 
were to a great extent under the influence of Western ideas, yet 
the influence of the old spirit of the Japanese nation, well repre- 
sented in a well-known poem of Michizané-kd, was not slight. 
The poem, if I may venture to paraphrase it, is this : — 


“ Only if our heart is in harmony with the True Way, 
The gods will protect us, even though we do not pray.” 


I was not myself free from these disturbing influences. Is 
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there any solid basis for morality? If so, what is its proper 
standard? Is there such a thing as truth after all? If so, what 
is truth? Is morality alone insufficient? Is religion anything 
more than superstition? What is its essential nature? Is the 
personality of God a rational conception? Can the efficacy of 
prayer, which is in my judgment the fundamental question of 
religion, be rationally established? Does not Christianity injure 
the proper development of individual peculiarities and natural- 
ness? Does not Christianity spoil the spirit of independence and 
self-help? Can the immortality of the soul be proved? Is reli- 
gion both impossible and useless, if the soul is not immortal? 
These were the questions which taxed the utmost effort of my 
mind, and I was not satisfied with any superficial answers. I knew 
quite well what Christianity would answer to these questions, but 
what I was anxious to investigate was not what answers Chris- 
tianity would make to them, but rather, how we can show that 
these answers made by Christianity are correct and true. To my 
mind, the mere fact that these answers are made by Christianity 
was not sufficient. I thought that there must be some indepen- 
dent standard by which the value of these answers can be deter- 
mined, and that this independent standard can be nothing else 
than the purpose of human existence itself. Thus the first thing 
I was eager to do was to make an extensive and unprejudiced 
investigation concerning the purpose of human existence, so that 
I could judge properly whether the answers made by Christianity 
are really true or not. 

2. “ What is the essence of Christianity?” There are three 
questions connected with this problem about which I would like 
to say something. The first question to which my special atten- 
tion was directed in my investigation of this fundamental problem 
was this: Js Christianity anything more than a mere supersti- 
tion? Among those who taught Christianity in Japan there were 
. some, I know, who used to look down upon all the non-Christian 
religions of the world, as if. they were nothing more than mere 
superstitions, and as if they had nothing true and good in them. 
But I was not a bit satisfied with anything of this sort, for I 
thought, if all other religions are nothing more than mere super- 
stitions, how can Christianity alone be anything more than a mere 
superstition? How can we know that Christianity is not a mere 
superstition if all other religions are such? Can this be known 
from the fact that Christianity is the religion specially revealed 
by God? But how can we know that Christianity is the special 
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revelation of God? If there is any method by which this can be 
known, it can be no other than one showing the superiority of 
Christianity to all other religions of the world, and this superiority 
of Christianity can be shown only by comparing it with all other 
religions. But before these other religions can be compared with 
Christianity, their origin and nature must be thoroughly investi- 
gated. Without this investigation and this comparison, the su- 
periority of Christianity cannot be said to be scientifically estab- 
lished. To stigmatize as superstitious such a profound religion 
as Buddhism, and to denounce as false such a splendid system of 
morality as Confucianism teaches, simply advertises one’s own big- 
otry and ignorance. It is not without some reason, however, that 
there is a general presumption among us that the Christian re- 
ligion is superior to all other religions of the world, for it is 
an undeniable fact that the countries where civilization is most 
advanced are the countries where Christianity is the professed 
religion. Then the questions arise: Why is the “ progress of 
humanity in science, art and literature coextensive with Christen- 
dom”? Is this purely an accidental coincidence, or is there a 
necessary connection between Christianity and civilization, be- 
tween Christianity and the progress of humanity in science, art 
and literature? What is this connection? What is the essence 
of Christianity ? 

The next question which forced itself on me in my investi- 
gation of the essence of Christianity was this: Can there be 
any essential truth in the so-called fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity? As far as I was able to understand, the trinity 
of God, the divinity of Christ, the vicarious atonement, the in- 
fallibility of the Bible and related dogmas are the essential and 
vital doctrines of Christianity. But I must confess that to me 
these doctrines were not very easy to believe, for my mind was 
singularly checked by the philosophical difficulties connected with 
these doctrines ; and even after I came somehow to believe them, 
this belief was formal and mechanical, and these doctrines, as 
such, made no deep practical impression upon my mind. While 
I was in this condition, the German missionaries, who arrived in 
1885, began to preach their new liberal theology, on the one hand ; 
while on the other hand, the Unitarian commissioners, who arrived 
two years later, commenced to attack the orthodox theology in a 
radical fashion. The theological views of these two Christian 
bodies were very different from those of the orthodox denomina- 
tions. Many of the doctrines which the latter regard as vital to 
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Christianity are either altogether rejected or regarded as unes- 
sential by the former. The introduction of these new ideas pro- 
duced some confusion of thought among the Christians, even 
among the preachers, of the orthodox denominations. I, for one, 
was very much perplexed to learn that there are Christian bodies 
which do not regard those doctrines as essential which I myself 
was given to understand are the essential doctrines of Chris- 
tianity. If these other bodies can call themselves Christian 
without accepting the trinity of God and the vicarious atonement, 
for instance, and are found among the educated people of Germany 
and the United States, then these doctrines, I came to suspect, 
might perchance not be the essential doctrines of Christianity at 
all. Is there any really essential doctrine of Christianity? What 
can be the essence of Christianity, if its so-called fundamental 
doctrines might not be essential to it? 

The third and last question was this: How can we find out the 
essence of Christianity? I felt that there is surely some solid 
element in Christianity, —the very essence which makes Chris- 
tianity what it is. But I was not able to grasp it. All that I could 
ascertain about the essence of Christianity was, first, that the 
essence of Christianity cannot be anything which is contradictory 
to well-established scientific laws and fundamental philosophical 
truths. Religion is neither science nor philosophy, but it is the 
mutual relation between God and man. Christianity is a religion, 
and hence it may comprise many things which do not come di- 
rectly under the domain of science and philosophy. The essence 
of Christianity may be something deep and mysterious, but it can-— 
not be anything which is absurd and unreasonable. The essence 
of Christianity, again, may be found in the common element or 
elements which run throughout all the different interpretations 
and manifestations of Christianity. In one sense, Christianity is 
always developing with the development of humanity. The Chris- 
tianity of Rome is not the Christianity of Greece. The Christian- 
ity of the nineteenth century is not the Christianity of the Ref- 
ormation. Again, in one sense, Christianity manifests itself in 
different manners according to the capacities of those who embrace 
it. The Christianity of a peasant is not the Christianity of a 
philosopher. The Christianity of a Methodist is not the Chris- 
tianity of a Unitarian. But all this is only one half of the story. 
There must be some permanent and hence immutable element or 
elements in all these different manifestations of Christianity, which 
make all these different manifestations possible, and allow them to 
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- call themselves different manifestations of one and the same Chris- 
tianity. Thus there is suggested one possible way of finding out 
the essence of Christianity, namely, the method of finding out 
the common elements by the elimination of the elements not com- 
mon. Reduce Christianity to its lowest terms, that is, find out 
the common factors of all the different manifestations of Chris- 
tianity, and possibly the essence of Christianity may be found in 
these common factors! But what are the contents of these com- 
mon factors? and can we actually find in them the essence of 
Christianity ? 

These two problems, that is, the purpose of human existence 
and the essence of Christianity, were in my mind the two foci, so 
to speak, around which all other problems revolved. 

It is both true and natural that the Japanese mind has its pecu- 
liar difficulties about Christianity, and if these were properly met, 
I see no reason why the religion of love and righteousness might 
not become the religion of the Land of the Rising Sun. Of course 
in a country like Japan, where Buddhism, Confucianism and Shin- 
toism are already in existence, Christianity ought to be presented 
in such a way that its real superiority over these other systems of 
religion and morality would be impartially shown, and its com- 
patibility with science and philosophy would also be properly vin- 
dicated. As I gradually came to realize the fact that my own 
difficulties concerning religion in general and Christianity in par- 
ticular are also the difficulties of many a Japanese mind, I reached 
the firm conviction that the thorough investigation of these dif- 
' ficulties is the mission to which my life should be devoted ; for I 
felt that, if I could first succeed in clearing away my own diffi- 
culties, then I could help others in clearing away their own dif- 
ficulties and thus lead them to Him who is the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life. This is the reason why I came to America to con- 
tinue my theological investigation. 


Nosvuta KisHimoro. 
Harvarp Divinity ScHoo.. 
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NEW FORMS OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION:! 


I. 


In addressing you to-night, I am somewhat painfully conscious 
that the title I have chosen for this little paper may well seem too 
far-reaching and too ambitious; that the handling of such a sub- 
ject in itself appears to imply knowledge I am conscious of not 
possessing ; and above all a certain claim to novelty and originality 
of thought, to new clues of guidance through difficult paths, which 
I have no intention whatever of putting forward. To some, at 
least, of those in this room anything I can say on such a topic will 
merely represent ponderings and meditations long familiar to them, 
probably in connection with practical needs of teaching or preach- 
ing much wider and more perplexing than anything I have myself 
struggled with. I can only ask such persons for their sympathy 
and indulgence, as any traveler may ask it of others more way- 
worn and more wise. And for the rest, I should wish these 
thoughts to be regarded as the outcome of a certain personal ex- 
perience, limited in point of range, but fairly long and strenuous, 
and touching two sets of problems, — the problems connected with 
the Christian education of children of different classes and ages, 
and the problems connected in these troublous times with that 
life-long education of ourselves, as Christian citizens, on which 
character and conviction depend. Of these last matters, how- 
ever, I shall only have a few scattered things to say towards the 
end of my paper. 

Every age has produced its new forms of Christian education. 
As Professor Green has said: “ The visible church of one age is 
never essentially the same as that of the next; and it is only in 
word or to the intellectually dead that the creed of the present is 
the same as the creed of the past.” The Calvinism of Calvin and 
the Genevese Ordinances is not the Calvinism of the Scotch peas- 
ant, of that delightful Thrums which a recent novelist has drawn 
for us, closely kindred though they be; and the Anglicanism of 
the eighteenth century, engaged in “ hewing and chiseling Chris- 
tianity into an intelligible human system, which they then repre- 
sented, thus mutilated, as affording a remarkable evidence of the 


1 This paper was delivered as an address to the University Hall Guild, a 
body connected with the University Hall Settlement in Gordon Square. It has 
been revised and enlarged for publication, but I have not thought well to inter- 
fere with the main lines of its original form. 
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truth of the Bible,” was very far indeed from being the Anglican- 
ism of that far-reaching movement of fifty years ago, which chose 
these contemptuous terms wherein to describe the theology of the 
age of common sense. To the supporters of the Holy Alliance 
Catholicism meant political reaction ; to Montalembert and Lacor- 
daire, in the days of L’ Avenir, it meant a free church in a free 
people. And in a generation the Catholicism of Newman, with its 
eagerness about speculative theory, its abhorrence of Liberalism 
and Liberals, its remoteness from this workaday world, and its 
comparative indifference as to whether there be “too many public- 
houses in England or no,” passes into the Catholicism of a Man- 
ning, ready to join hands with any heretic so long as temperance be 
preached, the child protected, or the laborer raised a step nearer 
to manhood. The same great words are there, as it were, but the 
emphasis changes; and with the emphasis, the leading, urgent 
meaning of the whole, that meaning which stirs the blood, which 
attaches the heart. 

This, however, as we all know, is only half the truth. If there 
has been change there has been also constancy. The proud device 
of the Catholic Church, “ quod semper, quod ubique, quod ab omni- 
bus,” does not rest upon mere delusion. Christianity starts from a 
history, and, broadly speaking, up to the present century the main 
facts of that history, and the main outlines of the dogmatic scheme 
in which they very early became embedded, were the same at least 
for all Christendom, for Edinburgh and Madrid, for Rome and 
Geneva. The fall and natural depravity of man; the divine scheme 
of salvation, announced centuries beforehand by prophet and type ; 
the Incarnation, Atonement, and Resurrection; the presence of 
Christ’s church on earth, whether its essence was supposed to lie 
in the community of believers, or in the permanence of a tradi- 
tional hierarchy ; and the expectation of a future Day of Judgment, 
and of another life wherein man’s blessedness or torment depended 
upon his acceptance or rejection of the salvation provided for him 
by God,—as to these great declarations of the Christian creed 
there was practically no divergence of opinion within the limits of 
the Christian churches, however differently the emphasis, as we 
have called it, might lie at different times and places, and how- 
ever much might be added here to be passionately rejected there. 
These convictions, however, rested upon two others of far less im- 
portance and interest to the every-day life of the pious heart than 
the touching and overwhelming dogmas of salvation and grace, 
yet everywhere taken for granted in some sense, even when they 
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seemed to be set the one against the other, and in reality the 
foundations of the whole. These beliefs, as we all know, were the 
beliefs in the inspiration and infallibility of the Bible, and in the 
inspiration and infallibility of the church. The Bible guaranteed 
the great story of man’s salvation, and the church — in the case 
of the Protestant, the primitive undefiled church; in the case of 
the Catholic, the visible Catholic body under the governance of the 
Vicar of Christ — guaranteed the Bible. 

Broadly speaking, from the second Christian century, which saw: 
them emerge, up to the period following the French Revolution, 
that is to say, up to days within hail of our own, these great root- 
beliefs of Christendom remained intact. Not that the recurrent 
pressure of rationalism has ever been wanting to the Christian 
church, at any rate since the revival of the common intellectual 
life of Europe. In the early Renaissance, the Florentine pla- 
tonist, Ficino, put forward his translations of Plato and Plotinus 
in order that, by “this new theology, poets may cease to count 
the mysteries of religion amongst their fables, and the crowds of 
peripatetics, who form almost the whole body of philosophers, may 
be admonished that religion must not be reckoned as old wives’ 
stories.” Two centuries later we shall find the great soul of Pas- 
cal wrestling with the problems of faith, while his consciousness of 
Jes incrédules,” and what they dare to say, darkens the world for 
him, and turns his mind to the invention of ever sterner and sterner 
means of repression for the flesh and the fleshly intellect. Another 
lapse of years, and Butler, driven out of patience by the talk of 
“skeptical and profane men,” whether at Queen Caroline’s supper- 
parties or elsewhere, is penning the famous advertisement to the 
first edition of the “ Analogy.” “It is come, I know not how, to 
be taken for granted by many persons, that Christianity is not so 
much as a subject of inquiry; but that it is, now at length, discov- 
ered to be fictitious. And accordingly they treat it as if, in the 
present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment; and nothing remained, but to set it up as a principal subject 
of mirth and ridicule, as it were, by way of reprisals, for its hav- 
ing so long interrupted the pleasures of the world. On the con- 
trary, thus much at least will be here found, not taken for granted, 
but proved, that any reasonable man, who will thoroughly consider 
the matter, may be as much assured, as he is of his own being, 
that it is not, however, so clear a case that there is nothing in it.”’ 
What ironical force in every word, yet an irony betraying suffer- 
ing, born out of pain! 
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No. The thirty-eight most recent Defenders of the Faith, who 
in these last weeks have been drawing attention through the col- 
umns of the “ Times ” to the currency of “ certain impressions that 
Holy Scripture has been discovered not to be worthy of unques- 
tioning belief, whereby the faith of many Christian people is unset- 
‘tled,” have had a numerous ancestry. That great process in which 
the Christian battle of belief is but an incident is in truth peren- 
nial. The new plant pushing against the sheath which both im- 
‘prisons and protects it,—this familiar figure wil! always remain 
the fittest allegory of human thought in its two eternal aspects of 
movement and resistance. 
Nevertheless, it is conspicuously true that, within the special 
Christian field, the rapidity of disintegration and reconstruction 
during the last hundred years has far exceeded anything previously 
known to the Christian world. In Lord Rosebery’s brilliant sketch 
of Pitt, he sums up his remarks, in excuse of whatever serious errors 
.as a statesman Pitt may have committed, in these words : “ He ruled 
‘during the convulsion of a new birth at the greatest epoch in his- 
tory since the coming of Christ, and was on the whole not unequal 
to it.” The sentence refers, of course, to the French Revolution, 
and the words have since clung to my mind in relation, not to the 
course of political evolution, but to the history of Christian belief. 
The greatest epoch in history —let us add religious history — 
since the coming of Christ. Is it not about that? When we look 
at it as a whole—that vast manifestation of new forces which had 
been swelling through innumerable channels, and burst forth at last, 
towards the end of the last century, for the temporary ruin and 
-ultimate re-fertilization of great tracts of human life and thought 
— can we doubt that its significance in the religious field has been 
.at least as great as in the political? History and science — think 
of what those great words meant in relation to religion before 1789, 
and what they have come to mean since. ‘ The disrespect,” says 
Mill, “in which history was held by the French philosophers is 
notorious; one of the soberest of them, D’Alembert, we believe, 
was the author of the wish that all record of past events could be 
blotted out.” Warburton, the most truculent and confident of 
English apologists, and one of the worst of scholars, if we are to 
trust the verdicts of Mr. Pattison and Mr. Leslie Stephen, said of 
that great collection of chronicles and other materials for English 
history, in sixty-four volumes, published by Hearne the antiquary 
in the first third of the century: ‘ There is not one that is not a 
disgrace to letters; most of them are so to common sense, and 
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some even to human nature.” The exquisite folly of the sentence 
is apparent enough to our age, which cannot have enough of “ docu- 
ments,” and would give a cartload of Warburtons for another 
Pepys; but it expressed a very common eighteenth-century judg- 
ment. Hume's history —I take my facts from one of the ablest 
of the “ Essays and Reviews ” — sold forty-five copies in a twelve- 
month, and the Deists carried on the struggle with their orthodox 
opponents, whether as to the conformity of Christianity to nature, 
or as to the validity of the Christian evidences, amid a level of his- 
torical knowledge so low that it is often difficult for us who live 
“since the Germans ” to realize it. When Lardner and Paley pro- 
duced their triumphant works on Christian evidence, towards the 
end of the century, “the materials,” says Pattison quietly, “for 
the investigation of the first and second centuries of the Christian 
era were not at hand.” 

It is the rise of history in the modern sense, a rise which, 
broadly speaking, Europe owes to the Germans, just as, broadly 
speaking, she owed the revival of classical learning to the Italians, 
which has shaken the traditional fabric of Christian orthodoxy as 
nothing earlier had been able to shake it. No great conception is 
ever destroyed till it can be replaced. The petulant common sense 
of the eighteenth century did invaluable service in creating a social 
and political atmosphere, and a cleared ground, in which the new 
growth of a true history and an enlarging science could live and 
develop. But in itself it was wholly barren. It could bespatter 
and deface the current picture of Christian reality. It could put 
nothing in its place, because the materials for a new picture — 
harmonious, intelligible, consistent — did not yet exist. Hence the 
easy defeat of the Deists, and the Catholic reaction in France, which 
triumphed so cheaply and through so poor a champion as Chateau- 
briand. But while Chateaubriand was writing, the founders of 
modern history were growing to maturity; and the first steps 
towards the elaboration of that new conception of the Christian 
reality which with every decade of the century has slowly gained, 
like all the lasting growths of human thought, in clearness, fullness, 
and convincing power were being made. 

I have no intention of entering into any detailed consideration of 
that long and triumphant process to-night. Let me only lay stress 
on one point. The attack of history and science, such as it was, 
upon orthodox English Christianity in the last century, was mainly 
carried on from outside, by men either hostile to or detached from 
thechurch. The interest of our religious history during the present 
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century lies in nothing more than this, that whereas the forces 
acting upon religious opinion have been no doubt largely supplied 
from outside, fostered by the growth of scientific or social know- 
ledge, or generated by the diffusive influence of a great foreign 
learning, the landmarks of that action have been reared not with- 
out, but within, the church. Look back over the hundred years, 
— over the influence of Coleridge casting into English orthodox 
thought the ferments of German philosophy ; over the Tractarian 
movement, in itself a contribution to criticism, little as its authors 
suspected it, since it called attention to origins and early processes, 
and so prepared the way for a more radical and scientific handling 
of its own subjects ; over the Liberal reaction marked by “ Essays 
and Reviews ;” over the Broad Church movement, that “ beautiful 
ineffectual angel,” to make a bold transference of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s saying of Shelley, “ beating in the void its luminous wings 
in vain ;” over the steady advance into this country, throughout 
the whole period, of German methods of thought and criticism, 
marked by each successive commentary and cyclopedia and church 
dictionary, and in the field of action by innumerable “ wraths of 
Achilles,” by battle here and expulsion there, such as we can all 
remember, to culminate for the time in that extraordinary trans- 
formation of religious opinion which in my judgment has been 
effected during the last fifteen, nay, the last ten years. 

The widespread overthrow within the Christian churches of 
the older orthodox conception of the Jewish Scriptures, and of 
their place in Christian evidence which these years have seen, 
represents a change of which it is very difficult for us who stand 
so close to it to estimate the true philosophical importance. But 
it is at any rate clear that the whole order of the apologetic 
argument will have to be, and is being, reset. To return to those 
root-beliefs of Christendom so long inviolable: What becomes of 
the fall of man, the scheme of salvation, and the whole Pauline 
theology, as such, if the story of Eden and the creation is a 
Chaldean myth recast by Hebrew poetry and faith? What be- 
comes of the Christian witness of psalmist and prophet in the 
dogmatic sense, if the Christian, instead of resting in and tri- 
umphing by the texts which have been the traditional support 
of his faith for centuries, must rather spend his anxious thought in 
explaining and apologizing for the use in the mouth of Jesus of 
Nazareth of passages which he—our Master — most naturally 
took to be by Moses or David or Daniel, but which criticism tells 
us are by unknown writers of the eighth century B. C., or of the 
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Persian and Greek and Maccabean periods? Every page in which 
the modern scholar, whether he hold the traditional conception of 
Jesus of Nazareth’s place in the eternal scheme of things or no, has 
thrown light on the growth of the Jewish sacred literature, and on 
the genesis of the prophetic conceptions, on the sources and ana- 
logues, that is to say, of the priestly legislation of the Pentateuch, 
or the literary methods and ethical conceptions which moulded the 
great poetical figure of the Servant of Jahve, and the later Mes- 
sianic expectations, — every page of this kind is in reality a contri- 
bution to the Christianity of the future. The necessary elements, 
limitations, and conditions of thought, whether in the mind of 
Jesus or in the minds of those who proclaimed and divinized him, 
are being, through studies of this kind, gradually determined ; we 
are beginning to understand in rich detail whence Jesus sprang, 
and how it is that he and not another stands in history as the 
leader and symbol of a great movement of converging philosophies 
and kindling enthusiasms which coincided with the birth of modern 
Europe under the egis of the Roman Empire, and is still capable 
of infinite expansion; and with the exception of some missing 
links between Judaism and Greek thought which, it is probable, 
will remain permanently uncertain, the Christian riddle, as a whole, 
is being read with a self-verifying accuracy and subtlety which a 
hundred years ago were still among the unconceived births of time. 
The force of the evidence, the power of the argument, grows from 
year to year; and both evidence and argument are being largely 
supplied in England at the present time by men holding office within 
the orthodox Christian bodies. It is true that like all their re- 
forming predecessors they draw a line. But such lines are and have 
always been among the warning examples of the history of thought. 
The attitude of men like Canon Driver and Professor Robertson 
Smith towards the New Testament, the religious arguments and 
critical concessions made by Mr. Gore, the able and high-minded 
leader of the younger school of Oxford High Churchmen, in “ Lux 
Mundi,” seem to me to find a very competent criticism in some 
words of Mr. Leslie Stephen’s, written years ago in a different 
connection : — 

“ A new opinion,” he says, “ emerges as a rule in regard to some 
particular fragment of a creed. An acute thinker detects an error 
of logic or a want of correspondence between theory and fact. 
Whilst correcting the error, he does not appreciate the importance 
of the principles involved. He fancies that he is removing a mor- 
bid excrescence when he is cutting into a growth vitally connected 
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with the whole organism. Controversies, which are afterwards 
seen to involve radically antagonistic conceptions of philosophy, 
begin by some special and minor corollary. The superficial fissure 
extends deeper and deeper, until the whole mass is rent in twain.” 

So, in our midst, the fissure spreads and deepens. One church 
congress listens patiently to denials of the Mosaic authorship 
of the Pentateuch, while it meets with cries of shame the sugges- 
tion of an over-bold speaker that the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, the famous discourse on the Mount of Olives, is in all 
probability an Apocalyptic fly-leaf from the days of the siege of 
Jerusalem. <A year or two later, nevertheless, the same body receives 
an Anglican archdeacon, pleading before it that a certain legend- 
ary element in such biographies as the Gospels, written at such a 
time, was to be expected, and could hardly, without a special mira- 
cle, have been avoided, with a tolerance which would surely have 
seemed to Newman or to Pusey the death-knell of a church. 
Everywhere, in all Christian bodies, or almost all, the ear catches 
the same vibrations of change and new birth. It is as though the 
Christian conscience, pondering anxiously the evolution of texts 
and the crumbling of doctrines, were tremulously saying to itself, 
like the chief of some wandering nation who looks round a camp 
before leaving it on the further march of aspiration and faith: 
“‘ Here — aye, here perhaps — we have no abiding city, but we 
seek — we seek —one to come.” 


ll. 

“We seek one to come.” 

For us who are thrown upon this time of change, who, in the 
midst of it, have our own lives to guide, have to teach our chil- 
dren, to bear sickness, and — if you will let me strike so grave a 
note — to face death, is it not indeed the one important, the one 
essential matter that we should meet our difficulties in the spirit 
of these words, and not in the spirit of the laggard and the strag- 
gler, who drops out of the march before he must ? 

Yet how many of us drop out before we must? In the midst 
of the wrestle which now occupies the Christian mind, how many 
quietly conclude simply to withdraw from it! Perplexed by 
questions to which they feel themselves unequal, they fall back 
either upon a traditional religious practice, which is divorced in- 
deed from their intellectual life, but which soothes and shelters, 
or upon a complete renunciation, so far as it is possible to them, 
of a Christian language which they feel to be unreal, and Christian 
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conceptions they have not the energy to reshape. Every year 
adds to the number of those who thus stand aside, who give up in 
despair what they hold to be an impossible task. “ Why talk to 
us,” they say, “of new forms of Christian education? If the great 
story of orthodox Christianity, with its tangible hopes and fears, is 
untrue, why trouble ourselves any longer with a system which has 
become a mere part of history in ceasing to be the authoritative 
solution of life and its enigmas? Why alienate the workingman 
by the use of names and expressions which the recoil from bigotry 
or patronage has taught him to dislike and distrust; why teach 
our children matters which can only lead to superstition or con- 
fusion? Rather leave the whole thing alone. Trust to science 
and to ethics; train the sense of citizenship; cultivate the power 
of sympathy. The Theist, who separates himself from the special 
world of Christian memory and speech, does but gain a wider and 
freer field in which to build his own argument. And as for the 
man who can claim no religious certainties of any kind, let him 
look in the study of social obligation and its development, in the 
compelling facts or the piteous spectacles of life, for that driving 
emotion which religion used to supply.” 

We are all familiar with this language and this dilemma. I 
cannot, of course, on this occasion dwell upon it at length. Let 
me only say that to me, at any rate, the distrust and weariness of 
Christianity, which is common among some of the best men and 
women of the present day, is the most wasteful, the most uncalled- 
for surrender of its own wealth that modern life can make. In 
presence of a system, founded, as every great and victorious reli- 
gious system must be founded, on perennial needs of human nature, 
bound up with the hopes and sorrows, the tears, the agonies, the 
joys of eighteen hundred years, which has absorbed the ethical 
thought of Greece and the governing power of Rome, and has 
added to them an emotion and an enthusiasm all its own, are we 
to refuse the task of collaboration in which every age has joined 
from the beginning, because the toil of adaptation and reconstruc- 
tion laid upon our generation is in some ways a peculiarly heavy 
one? Is it so little to us for whom, thanks to those who have 
gone before us, a new interest in, and a new sense of responsibility 
towards, our brother man is possible ; that History should once for 
us Europeans have lifted a human life so high; that in divinizing 
the sufferer of Calvary our race should have made so vast an effort 
to set forever before its wandering eyes the type of truth, purity, 
and self-forgetting pain? In these days when we are all so much 
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more conscious than our fathers of hurry, and multitude, and the 
perpetual struggle of great interests, are we so rich in symbols, in 
rallying cries, which may bring some order and dignity into this 
“ darkling plain,” “where ignorant armies clash by night,” — is 
it so easy to touch, to bind, to lift men, — that we can turn away 
from the images, the thoughts, the aspirations which have touched 
and bound and raised them in the past, and which come to us, 
therefore, steeped in and consecrated by an unfathomable human 
experience, without an effort, without a pang ? 

Is not the real difficulty that we will not take a certain trouble, 
— we will not, even for our children’s sake, or for the sake of 
those, perhaps of another class, whose starved education we, more 
fortunate and more responsible, may long to help from our own, 
go through a certain drudgery which must be faced if the old 
Christianity is ever to become in us something once more new 
and living? We do not know, we say, what weight to give to the 
Christian documents ; we cannot see our way through the contra- 
dictions of the evidence. On innumerable points experts are 
divided, and how are we to form conclusions? What is the true 
significance of the life of Jesus of Nazareth? Did he regard 
himself as Messiah, or Son of God, or did he not? Did he address 
his message to the Jews only or to the world? How are we to 
sift the body of his sayings, among which are many that repel us, 
beside a multitude which belong to the admitted best of literature 
and thought? If miracle is to be cut away from the life, what 
remains? And if the idea of a risen and glorified Saviour and 
the vision of an incarnate Logos are denied any present reality, 
what profit is it still possible for us moderns to get from the 
speculations of St. Paul or from the discourses of the Johannine 
Christ ? 

These questions, it has always seemed to me, can be answered 
in two ways. There is the answer of the scholar, and there is 
the answer of the ordinary man or woman, forced to deal with the 
practical trust of life, and bound to let go no help that may serve 
one in dealing well with it. The scholar takes a lifetime, per- 
haps, to give his answer. He is at once the pioneer and the 
trustee of his brethren, and upon his faithfulness now depends 
the common life and thought of thousands hereafter. He cannot 
lay his foundations too deep, cannot take his work too seriously. 
But for the parent or the teacher, with only a section of time and 
energy to give, the case is different. Just as the young curate, 
talking with the accent of conviction and personal judgment to a 
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congregation about matters with which he has no first-hand 
acquaintance, and on which strictly speaking he has no right to 
an opinion, is yet supported and justified first by the needs of 
practical life, and next by the mass of expert opinion behiad him, 
on which he consciously or unconsciously relies, so is it with us, 
on our side of religious thought. In the camp of reconstruction a 
working opinion is no doubt harder to form, and demands more of 
the individual than is the case in the camp of tradition. Never- 
theless, it is within the reach of everybody who seeks it with 
some conscience and earnestness. The matter is not so complex, 
not so difficult, as our own timidity and indolence believe. The 
body of expert opinion is there for us also; the books which 
embody it have been both multiplied and simplified of late years ; 
and the consultation of it up to a point sufficient for the purpose 
is neither beyond the powers nor the leisure of any parent or 
teacher who feels the value and the attraction of religious educa- 
tion. No doubt there are many books still wanted. Above all 
there is still wanting an English Life of Christ which shall enrich 
not the literature of popular edification, but the literature of a 
true and responsible knowledge. Still, what we have is amply 
enough if we would only use it to the best of our ability and so 
far as we can, as we are indeed constantly using the available 
materials for judgment in other departments of our life. 

Let us take in illustration two kinds of religious teaching: the 
teaching of children at home, and especially children of what is 
called the educated class; and teaching of the Sunday-school type, 
addressed to those whose book education is scanty, and leaves off 
early in life. 

Let me speak of the last first, in a few passing words, all I 
shall have time for this evening. The Sunday-school type of 
teaching represents what is of necessity a less perfect kind of 
teaching than the first,— the long-continued home-teaching, that 
is to say, of the educated class. The time for it is less, and the 
contribution on the part of the taught must also, owing to the 
comparative scantiness of the parallel education available, be 
much less. My own belief is that Sunday-school teaching among 
the poor cannot for some time to come — if I may so express it — 
be too experimental. The language of popular Christian teaching 
is too often a language worn and blunted by long conventional 
use. In training the poor the Bible has been used so clumsily 
and so short-sightedly that it often seems as though the best way 
to win a coming generation to a new conception of Christian real- 
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ity must be to put the Bible aside for a time altogether. By which 
I do not mean, so far as the New Testament is concerned, that we 
should dream of putting the Christian story and the Christian 
material aside. Far from it. But what I should like to see would 
be the growth of a teaching among the less educated classes, de- 
pending less and less upon the direct use of books — even of the 
Bible — and more and more upon a certain spiritual and imagina- 
tive power in the teacher. In work of this kind the Christian 
texts, if I may say it boldly, want to be first absorbed and then 
retold. By the use of words and illustrations familiar to their 
common life, by a vivid telling of the story in a fresh set of 
phrases, as far as may be, and with the help of different kinds 
of association ; by a free employment of pictures, and by a run- 
ning comparison of old with new, — of the life by the Sea of Gali- 
lee with the life of their own courts and lanes, —lI believe the 
attention of the poor may be once more caught and held, and the 
Christian lessons once more enforced through a kindled imagina- 
tion. But a teaching of this kind will naturally make a much 
greater demand upon the teacher than the old has done, and the 
teacher, to do it well, must himself go to school, and learn to 
attach a new interest and a new honor to his Sunday class and its 
opportunity. 

With these few words of digression, on a subject which might 
well take an evening to itself, let me return to the field of home- 
teaching, and the home-teaching of what we call the educated class, 
—as it seems to me, the most important of all at the present mo- 
ment, and the key of the situation. Here the parent, generally 
the mother, unlike the Sunday-school teacher, who must do the 
best he can under every sort of disadvantage, has ample time and 
opportunity to look forward to. If the general pressure of life and 
experience has cut her off from beliefs commonly received, without 
drying up the springs of religious aspiration, or deadening the 
sense of something forever beautiful and sacred in the Christian 
temper, she has but to give herself to a little patient thought and 
reading, she has but to take up her task with resolution, to find 
the rewards of it growing upon her with every step. Her object, 
let us suppose, is twofold, — first, to form an ideal in the child’s 
mind, a vivid and perpetual image of the good, dressed in the 
living detail of a human story, which may become an everpresent 
influence on conduct and feeling. In the second place, she desires 
to form a link between the child and that world about it which 
remains so largely Christian, and in which so much of the noblest 
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work is still ‘Christian, and Christian of the old type. If she were 
to train the child on the Comtist calendar, or on pure literature, 
or any other of the modern substitutes for Christianity, she per- 
ceives that she would be simply cleaving a quite unnecessary 
division of sympathy and interests between the child and its sur- 
roundings, between it and many persons and things whom she 
would most wish it to love. To remain ignorant of Christian lan- 
guage and the voice of Christian feeling can but isolate us from 
some of the best of our fellows; whereas the power of common 
work and sympathy is hardly impaired where two hearts hold the 
same image, however differently the intellect may interpret it. 

So for many and good reasons she begins, as her forefathers 
had begun before her, with the Gospels, with the lives of Jesus. But 
they are to be treated as any other accounts of the life of a dead 
friend or saint would be treated did they present the phenomena 
of the Gospels, and were they to be examined week by week and 
day by day for the purpose of an ever truer and closer understand- 
ing. The teacher should have two qualifications, the interest of a 
student and the love of a disciple; and the lesson, to be complete, 
should have two parts. 

There should be, first of all, the continuous study of the narra- 
tive, in which one version of a story is perpetually compared with 
another, parable with parable, saying with saying, and in which 
the teacher, by the use of a few obvious and easily accessible 
books, does her best to create an atmosphere and a scene wherein 
the whole drama may move and live with an ever fuller imagina- 
tive truth. No one can easily realize, who has not tried it, how 
soon intelligent children, whose imagination and memory are de- 
veloped at the same time in other fields, will learn to take delight 
in the effort to grasp the Christian story as reality, how quickly 
and simply they will feel an interest even in what we call critical 
questions, — the different points of view of the biographers, the 
probable reasons why Mark tells a story in one way, and Luke or 
Matthew in another; the chasm in chronology and fact and tone 
between the Synoptics and St. John; the history of certain addi- 
tions to the text, such as the angel and the bloody sweat in the 
Garden of Gethsemane, or the troubling of the water at the pool 
of Bethesda, or the last twelve verses of Mark; the throwing back 
into the mouth of Jesus of the parables and sayings of a later 
preaching, embodying the ideas of a later historical situation ; and 
soon. If such matters are dealt with as they ought to be, under 
the guidance of a love which sees in them the first steps towards 
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what it seeks, the result should be to enable the child to use its 
own mind and imagination with increasing freedom and firmness. 
“It cannot have happened quite in such a way,” you will find it 
saying to you, “ because you see there is that other account; or the 
story is one of a kind likely to be invented; or those who wrote 
many years afterwards understood and described what they were 
told, or what they had seen, each in his different way. But it may 
have happened like this? Yes, I am sure it happened like this!” 

And so in the end you will find the child building up its own 
conception, under the pressure of yours. It is very little matter, 
indeed, whether at every point it represents — this conception — 
the maturest critical knowledge. As we are now coming to read 
the Gospels, each mind will more and more form for itself its own 
working conception, and there are innumerable points where criti- 
cism can only clear away and illuminate, and will probably never 
make good a claim to dictate. But do not suppose for a moment 
that this comparative uncertainty as to details, which must always 
cling to certain portions of the story, need in the end, if your 
teaching is a true teaching, affect the clearness of the general con- 
ception. Minds submitted to such a training as I have sketched, 
and troubled by no hindering remnants of an earlier system, make 
short work of the common orthodox dilemma “either God or no- 
thing,” or “either God or a man of no particular ethical impor- 
tance.” The figure as it was, growing distinct year by year, not by 
negative subtraction, but by virtue of an ever-increasing intelli- 
gence and sympathy in the beholder, becomes at last the constant 
and familiar friend of heart and imagination. The child and youth 
at Nazareth, nurtured on the high hopes and the ancient poetry of 
his people, yet drawn partly by a peculiar genius, partly in half- 
conscious accordance with a well-marked school and tendency of 
the day, to spiritualize and deepen the voice of prophet and law- 
giver, till the old conceptions answered to the new needs of a time 
big with religious change and moral reform; the man of thirty, 
torn from a silent and meditative life of humble labor by the 
passionate attempt of another to lay the first foundations of that 
kingdom of God on which he himself had brooded so long; taking 
up that attempt when his forerunner was silenced, and transform- 
ing it by the aid of a far richer thought and a more sensitive and 
disciplined genius into an ideal conception of extraordinary po- 
tency and range, and carrying that conception, together with the 
ethical convictions and enthusiasms which hung upon it, and had 
been nourished by it, into the missionary life, teaching, persuading, 
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subduing, amid the little crowded towns of the Galilean lake ; the 
wrestler with disease of mind and body, as he and his age under- 
stood it, employing in all simplicity, and as it often seems to us 
with a sweet resignation, powers he could not but regard as the 
natural accompaniment of that spiritual power he saw and felt 
himself to possess, yet constantly troubled, amid surroundings 
which made the doubt of miracle both for himself and his followers 
an impossible anachronism, by the coarseness of the popular de- 
mand for miracle; the champion of the outcast and the poor, liv- 
ing in all the life about him, whether of nature or humanity, sen- 
sitive to the clouds, the flowers, the birds, still more sensitive to 
human sin and human pain, exciting love, trouble of conscience, a 
passionate devotion wherever he went, with many friends and 
much success, and no conspicuous enemies, — there you have the 
first half of the picture, the first act of the drama. 

But you and the child you are leading pass on, and gradually, 
like all the great thought and great action of the world, you see 
this thought and this action deepen into struggle and agony, darken 
into tragedy. Is he Messiah? He himself, astonished by his own 
influence, haunted perhaps by the suggestions and coincidences of 
prophecy and popular legend, and conscious alike of God with him 
and of rising forces of fierce opposition, admits the marvelous, the 
inconceivable idea, yet feels none the less passionately the pressure 
of those ethical convictions which are in truth his being. If he is 
Messiah, it is still only that he may minister, may be among men 
as servant of all, may give everything, friends, success, life itself, 
if need be, for the saving of his brethren, and the realization of the 
kingdom. For what is Messiah, in one aspect, but the last and 
greatest of the prophets? ‘A prophet,” said Moses, in speaking 
of him, “shall the Lord your God raise up unto you, like unto 
me,” and every age has stoned the prophets and laid on their sacred 
and atoning heads the iniquity of all. For neither himself nor his 
mission is any retreat possible, nor, to the strung heart and will, 
conceivable ; and yet, as his keen eye surveys what he himself calls 
**the signs of the times,” and measures his own resources against 
those of an offended and tyrannical orthodoxy, he begins, first 
dimly we may suppose, then with a tragic clearness, to foresee the 
end. His soul rises to the “ great argument” laid upon it; he sets 
his face for Jerusalem, the sacred and beloved city, to which 
the prophet of Jahve naturally tends, and where each prophetic 
message must be ultimately delivered; and while his followers de- 
bate and plan around him, in language drawn from the current 
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Messianic legend of the time, his inmost thought is rather with 
the Suffering Servant of Jahve, led as a sheep to the slaughter, 
oppressed, afflicted, dumb, — stricken for the transgressions of 
Jahve’s people. Yet he is most human, and there are moments 
when by a natural reaction and relief he, too, adopts the concep- 
tions of the national hope, and talks of judgment and triumph, and 
the rule of a risen Messiah. The religious consciousness even at 
its highest contains always these two elements, the transient and 
the permanent; and that which is to last makes its way at first in 
human life by virtue of that which is to pass away. 

But the time for preaching in words is almost done. An action 
is before him, an action which, as in all true martyrdom, is but the 
natural and inevitable outcome of a compelling thought. How lit- 
tle in a sense we actually know of the last days, — what scanty frag- 
ments from a preaching which has taken a new note alike of vehe- 
mence and of matured experience, and must have roused hundreds 
now to wonder and sympathy, now to fierce anger and resistance, 
what contradictions in the narratives, what critical and historical 
difficulties, even at the most touching and vital points of the story ! 
Yet the main lines are clear. He dies for the freedom of the spirit, 
for the Kingdom of God, for an ideal conception, that is to say, of 
the relations between God and man, too great, as it would seem, at 
times, even for his own mortal’s strength and for the natural re- 
sources of his mortal’s thought; yet Ais nevertheless, and owing 
to him — and not to Paul nor any other — the realization which it 
afterwards obtained in human life. For him his death is but the 
fidelity of the matured soul to the continuous training of life ; for 
those about him it is first despair, and then — revelation! The 
first true communication of his spirit to those who had labored 
and wandered with him seems to have come when he could no 
more be touched by sympathy or cheered by love. When — in- 
credible !— they see him die, they begin to understand. And 
when all is over, and the force of such a personality and such a 
death acting upon physical and mental conditions not difficult to 
conceive, though now impossible for us to recover in their entirety, 
has evolved from the sore protesting anguish, the smarting love, 
the reacting speculative faiths of those left behind the burning 
belief of the resurrection, —God and man, so to speak, have met in 
the founding of the most significant and, on the whole, make what 
deductions we please, the divinest work of human history. Light 
has dawned at last for the slave, the outcast, the woman, the poor ; 
and the faithfulness of one human soul, thrown on the fitting 
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moment of history, has evoked from the race that electric power of 
sympathy and passion which is to take from east to west, from the 
stored labor of Greek ethical thought, the ordered power of Roman 
life, and the moral and imaginative wealth of Jewish theistic faith, 
for the actual building in earth’s midst of the New Jerusalem, and 
the practical founding of the City of God. 

I feel as though I had to ask your pardon! We may all think 
— it is better for us all to think — that the matters I have been 
dealing with are too sacred, too dear, for much speaking. Yet I 
felt that to treat of a Christian education, which under such mod- 
ern conditions as I have described is to provide us with a living 
ideal, and a perpetual presence in the soul, without giving some 
such sketch of the conception practically resulting, as I have just 
attempted, would be vague and incomplete. I do but offer it as a 
suggestion, a point of departure for thought to those who may not 
have much time to read, and who may be suffering to-day, as we 
have all suffered, from the difficulty of forming to themselves any 
definite picture or image of the central Christian reality, amid the- 
conflicting clash of evidence and explanation. 

One more word, however, to carry the suggestion just a little 
further. Of this Christian reality I have tried to sketch for you, 
one half —the half which is concerned rather with what the Mas- 
ter was and did. There still remains the great and vital question 
of what he said, — of that body of teaching on which many who 
feel themselves detached from Christian dogma tacitly fall back, 
but which is in reality as full of difficulties, as much in need of 
critical sifting and the reconstructive processes of the trained his- 
torical imagination as the “ pragmatic” portions of the documents. 
A great deal has been done; a great deal still remains to be done. 
To myself it seems clear that as parable after parable and saying 
after saying has been cut away from the genuine record of Jesus, 
by processes purely critical and historical, and such as would be 
employed without question in any other field of the past, the figure 
of the Master has become ever clearer and grander. We can well 
spare the parable of the unjust judge, or the story of the cursing 
of the fig-tree; our grasp of the tender and beautiful reality does 
but strengthen as sentence after sentence of personal self-assertion, 
moulded by the beliefs of discipleship and the needs of a primitive 
preaching, fall away ; we lose nothing essential by the relegation of 
a large number of those parables which deal with the return of the 
Son of man, and the course of the “last things,” to a later generation 


and time ; we positively gain by the exclusion of much Apocalyptic 
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prophecy, which in its present form at any rate cannot possibly be 
the speech of Jesus. And as gradually we learn to discriminate 
with some firmness between forms of thought, and even an idiom 
of speech, which the mere study of literature shows us to belong 
to the world’s best, and to be therefore beyond the invention of 
«lisciples, and later transformations and additions traceable to 
known historical causes, or to the natural play of ordinary minds 
under given conditions, — as we learn to do this, we come so near 
to our Master, the eyes of the mind are so far cleared, that much is 
ultimately given back to us, which we had begun by relinquishing 
.in reluctance and despair. It is hardly possible, for instance, that 
all the Seven Words from the cross can be historical ; probably 
very few of them are. But in the end we come to feel that 
whatever may be the historical truth, they have at any rate the 
profounder truth of poetry. Some of them at least were conceived 
by the generation which had stood within sight and sound of the 
.eross of Jesus of Nazareth. Such words he — being he — must 
-have spoken. The testimony is to something deeper far than 
words. It is to a spirit, a character, a life. 

So in the same way with the discourses of St. John. The last 
-words of Jesus to the disciples, his prayer before he leaves them, 
-have in one sense little to do with history ; in another, they are far 
more revealing than history ever is. They show us what, in the 
conception of one who had at any rate come near to those who had 
.come near to him, he must have thought and said in the hour of 
parting. The conception is conditioned throughout by the per- 
_sonality and culture of the writer, but it is still testimony of its 

own kind. Only character of a certain stamp could have produced 
the effect ; and if we are able to read it in something of that spirit 
-of high and passionate poetry in which it was written, it will take 
its true and right place with us as one more reflection of a sacred 
reality, always the same, yet taking many shapes in many minds. 

Again, a number of sayings come to us as fragments, as con- 

densations probably of larger wholes. The reader who is steeped 
in the Gospels, the teacher who guides his pupils week by week 
in the patient study of them, will find himself often venturing on 
reconstructions which tend at least to illuminate the irrecoverable 
past. ‘Come unto me all ye that are weary and heavy-laden” — 
what are they, those immortal words, but the rounded fragment of 
some discourse, recast by memory and the influence of nascent 
dogma, but pointing back to a primal reality so full of emotion, 
poignancy, beauty, that it could not be forgotten, and still under 
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its slight though most significant disguise haunts the hearts of 
men? Of that reality the incommunicable phrase, the first glow, 
the living detail, are lost forever. But imagination may perhaps 
frame the bare and pale image of a logical order of thought which 
our fragment now represents. 

“The Scribes and Pharisees bind upon men’s shoulders burdens 
grievous to be borne — but my yoke is easy and my burden is 
light ! — For the yoke of love is peace, and the effect thereof quiet- 
ness and confidence for evermore. Take this yoke upon you — 
and learn of me! For I speak unto you that I have known, I de- 
clare unto you that I have seen. These things hath the Father 
hidden from the wise and prudent, and revealed them unto babes. 
Come unto me, ye that are meek and lowly in heart !— Come unto 
me, ye that are weary and heavy-laden! —I will show you the 
path of peace —I will give you rest!” 

Such would be natural words of religious passion ; in some such 
sort, with the magic aids of personality on the one side and hun- 
gering need on the other, may Jesus of Nazareth have spoken. I 
only wish to point out to you by this passing suggestion how in 
these imperfect ways love may try to recover what love first con- 
cealed. 

Still another point remains. I have said that the Christian 
teacher should throw his lesson into two parts. The first will be 
concerned, as we have seen, with the better understanding of the 
Christian Founder and of the work begun by him in human life. 
The other will surely consist in the endeavor to put the special 
Christian thoughts and materials into connection, first, with the 
universal thoughts and conceptions of religion, and next, to bring 
them to bear on actual human life about us and at our doors. [ 
can conceive a Christianity without the hope of God. But you 
will not require of me in this place, and on this occasion, that I 
should spend time on so difficult a dream. For most of us, per- 
haps for all of us here, Christianity still claims us, because, in its 
best forms, it is the most moving and beautiful, the most striking 
and concrete testimony that history affords to the power of a Divine 
and Eternal Life, a life which is perpetually revealed in conscience, 
law, and knowledge, and which so presses on and appeals to the 
human spirit, that while its action leaves the half of existence a 
mystery, it can yet generate within the sphere of contact between 
it and man a faith which can transfigure these passing years, and 
take even the terror from the face of death. For those who ask 
teaching from us, let us, if we can, make the life of Jesus of 
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Nazareth the perpetually attractive symbol of this contact between 
God and man ; let us connect with it the picture of the growth of 
conscience and the many-chaptered story of the human struggle 
for good, and we need have no fear, as it seems to me, that it will 
ever fail to meet religious need or strike out spiritual response. 

As to its practical bearings, they cannot be too closely or too 
familiarly insisted upon. As we draw the picture of the Master 
moving among the sins and needs, the sufferings and affections, of 
Galilee and Jerusalem, and as communion with him quickens in us, 
and in those we teach, reverence for the life of duty and of pity, 
let us be constantly ready to pass from old to new, from the mothers 
and children, the husbandmen, carpenters, weavers, the teachers 
and missionaries of Palestine, to the daily relations and tasks, the 
familiar figures, of our own world. Each of those relations and 
duties may, if we will, be connected with the beloved and sacred 
name of him who stands both by inherent genius and by the irrev- 
ocable choice of men at the head of the spiritual life of Europe, 
and still bequeaths even to our far-off generation the maintenance 
and spread of his work. All things may be done to God in Christ ; 
and that our children should learn from us so to do them is the 
task of Christian education. Only in the patient struggle to fulfill 
it week by week, and day by day, till the education of childhood 
merges in the sterner education of maturity, can we hope, parent 
and child, teacher and taught, for the growth which alone is true 
life, — growth in that temper of seriousness, sympathy, and noble 
passion for undying aims whereof the chief representative in his- 
tory is Jesus Christ. 


Mary A. Warp. 
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BOOK REVIEWS. 


Vedic Hymns. Translated by F. Max Miter. Part I. Hymns to the 
Maruts, Rudra, Vayu, and Vata. (Sacred Books of the East. Vol. XXXII.) 
Pp. exxv, 556. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1891. 18s. 6d. 


When the series of Sacred Books of the East was begun, people nat- 
urally supposed that one of its chief objects was to bring out duly before 
the world a translation of the Rig-Veda. That was, above all others, 
the record with which the name of the editor was associated; he had, as 
it were, preached Rig-Veda for many years to the English-speaking 
public, giving specimens of it, and setting forth its importance as the 
Bible of Indo-European religious history, the key to the mythology of 
Greece and Rome and Germany. No English version of it having any 
value was in existence; and there was no satisfactory version in any 
European language. In the programme of the series, dated 1876, the 
first item promised was “Hymns of the Veda.” Yet the whole pro- 
posed series of twenty-four volumes went through the press without a 
word about the Rig-Veda. The editor had laid under contribution many 
scholars, some of them eminent, and had brought out in a conveniently 
accessible form, but generally not for the first time, the early records of 
various Eastern religions; but his own contribution had been only a 
version in two volumes of the Upanishads, one answering fairly well the 
purposes of such a series, but of a degree of inaccuracy very discredit- 
able to him as a Sanskrit scholar, and hardly explainable save as the 
publication, without due revision, of a work made when its author was a 
young and comparatively inexperienced student. 

A second series of twenty-four volumes was then projected, and, after 
some difficulty, ratified by the publishing body. The first of them ap- 
peared in 1885, and soon there was definite promise made of a book 
of Vedic hymns, which is now at last in our hands. It is a stout volume, 
of nearly 700 pages, and more costly by a half than any other save one 
in the whole double series, It contains the translation of 49 out of the 
1017 hymns of the Rig-Veda —both in hymn-number and in verse-num- 
ber about a twentieth of the whole text. Even of this, a considerable 
part is a mere reprint of what was produced near a quarter of a century 
ago (1869) under the title of “A Translation of the Rig-Veda,” as the 
first of eight promised volumes, which was never followed by a second. 
What we have now is precisely what, at the end of the Preface to that 
volume, the author declared himself to be then “preparing for press.” 
The former work appears to have been adopted into the present series, 
as a sort of prophetic forerunner, for the reprint of its formidable 
Preface is here entitled “ Preface to the First Edition.” Why it should 
have been reproduced at all is explained to us on p. xxvi of the new In- 
troduction : “I was obliged to place them [the Marut hymns] once more 
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in the foreground, because the volume containing the translation of these 
hymns with very full notes has been used for many years as a text book 
by those who were beginning the study of the Rig-Veda, and was out of 
print.” These beginning students must have been, it would seem, the 
author’s own private pupils, since it is hardly credible that any others 
should have been made to use a book so particularly unsuited to such 
a purpose, when real Vedic chrestomathies were easily accessible ; its 
users, certainly, are much to be pitied. But even this furnishes no ex- 
cuse for the reappearance of that old Preface of a hundred pages; it 
was an excrescence in the former volume, having, as a whole, nothing to 
do with the translation of the Veda; and it is still worse here, as it has 
nothing whatever to do with religion or mythology; and how it should 
help a class of Vedic beginners is a puzzle. It is, however, solely for the 
benefit of such classes that a complete glossary of 77 pages (prepared 
by another scholar) to the texts translated and referred to is added at 
the end of the volume. Thus it appears that, while he was supposed to 
be laboring for the advantage of the comparative students of religion, 
what the auther really had in mind as principal object has been the pro- 
duction of a Vedic chrestomathy! If his collaborators had treated after 
the same fashion the Koran, the Vendidad, the Shu-King, and the 
Dhammapada, he would probably have been quick to see the utter 
impropriety of the proceeding. 

With such a perverted plan, it is less surprising to find that the big 
volume contains less than 70 pages, solid, of Vedic translation. They 
are buried in 350 pages of notes — enough, certainly, if duly distributed 
to the divinities addressed and those mentioned in the text, to give a 
fair account of the whole Vedic religion. But in these notes also the 
object of the “Sacred Books of the East” is as little regarded as in the 
rest of the work. They are almost exclusively philological and exegeti- 
eal; and, even as such, they often show the most surprising and exasper- 
ating wastefulness as regards space: for example (as was noted in 
criticisms of the “first edition”), under the very first verse translated, 
there is a note of more than ten pages on an adjective meaning “ red ”— 
a note utterly useless not only to the student of religions, but also to the 
student of the Veda. The same failure to appreciate what is desirable 
and useful runs through the whole mass. To be sure, there is one con- 
spicuous case of mythological exposition among the 60 pages given to 
the hymn i. 166 (2} pages of translation): namely, 23 pages upon the 
goddess Aditi; but in it, too, the needs of the special Vedic student are 
chiefly considered, and it contains extremely little that is edifying. 

To enter into any detailed criticism of the translation, or of any part 
of it, would be to imitate the author’s error of judgment in the make-up 
of his volume; it would be doing what is of no value to the student of 
religions. The Rig-Veda is full of unsolved, and in great part also 
probably insoluble, problems of detail, and Miller has dealt with them 
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as he was able, with more or less success, but with not a particle more 
of authority than would belong to any one of a dozen or a score of other 
living scholars. Against striking oversights and blunders, such as he is 
not very seldom guilty of, he has, in that part of the present volume 
which is new (from hymn i. 167 on), measurably insured himself by 
taking in as partner an able younger scholar, Professor Oldenberg, of 
Kiel, who, as we are informed on p. xxvii of the Preface, has revised his 
translation and notes. To the same scholar he has now at last committed 
the task, for himself too burdensome, of continuing the work ; and it is 
promised that the next volume shall contain the hymns to Agni, the fire- 
god. Probably this will appear in less than fifteen years from the time 
of announcement, and will not try to be also a beginner’s Reader. If 
the series is to be made to contain, before it is finished, a complete trans- 
lation of the Rig-Veda, then it will be well that all the hymns to Agni be 
given; but certainly not otherwise ; for they are an immense mass, and 
they exhibit the usual Vedic iteration and reiteration of commonplaces ; 
so that the omission of the greater part of them would be far more than 
made up for by the inclusion of hymns to other deities, or of the miscel- 
laneous hymns. 

Our author has been more than once unfavorably criticised for begin- 
ning his translation with the obscure and tedious hymns to the Maruts, 
and in the present Preface (p. xxiii) he gives his reasons for it: 1st, 
they are peculiarly hard to translate; 2d, when translated, they are 
peculiarly hard to understand, and so may be relied on to discourage 
casual intermeddlers with Vedie sacred things; 3d, they set forth 
with especial clearness the character of the gods to whom they are 
addressed. The last would be a better reason if better founded ; but the 
Maruts, though less obscure than some of the Vedic divinities, are 
decidedly more so than certain of the others that have a far higher im- 
portance and interest, as Agni, Indra, the sun, the dawn. As for the 
first and second reasons given, they constitute an even startling confes- 
sion of ill-judgment : as if students of Vedic religion were so numerous, 
and so importunately eager, as to require to be fought off (to use our 
author’s own simile, “ our grapes, I am glad to say, are still sour”’) like 
foxes who attempt to rob the vines! It is a pity there were not some 
supervising body competent to restrain the editor’s vagaries. 

W. D. Waurrney. 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Manual of the Science of Religion. By P. D. CHANTEPIE DE LA Saus- 
SAYE, Professor of Theology at Amsterdam. Translated from the German 
by Beatrice S. Cotyer-FerGusson (née Max Miller). Vol. I. Pp. xiii, 
672. London and New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 


The first volume of the translation of Professor de la Saussaye’s “ Man- 
ual of the Science of Religion” bears witness to the increasing interest felt 
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in England and America in the study of the history of religions ; and we 
are greatly indebted to the translator for a welcome addition to the Eng- 
lish literature of the subject. The translation has had the advantage of 
a revision by the author, who has made additions to, and corrections of, 
the German text, so that the English issue is in the nature of a second 
edition. Some paragraphs are rewritten, and in a number of places 
changes have been made for the purpose of bringing the presentation up 
to date. The translator has been successful in giving the work an idi- 
omatic English form,—a task of no small difficulty. In some cases, 
indeed, the effort to put German idiom into familiar English phrase has 
produced undesirable expressions. The indefinite man, for example, is 
commonly rendered by “ people,” a word that in most cases fails to con- 
vey the exact sense of the original; thus the frequent expression man 
glaubt here means “it is an opinion held by scholars,” and cannot well be 
rendered by “people think.” In a considerable number of places the 
translation might be bettered; and some of these may be mentioned in 
the hope that the suggestions will be of service, in case a second issue of 
the present excellent volume is called for, or a translation of the second 
part of the “ Manual” is undertaken. 

Hegel’s errors are said in the German text to be of “subordinate im- 
portance ;” it is not said that we may “forget” them (p. 4). The author 
urges a “really scientific” study of the subject, not “honest conscien- 
tious” study (p. 7). It is said that Spencer’s arguments fail “in part” 
to touch the question (p. 44), not that “the greater part” fail (unless this is 
a change by the author). When Prof. de la Saussaye contrasts the “ large- 
hearted” views of Max Miiller with the doctrinarismus of the animists, 
he hardly means to charge these gentlemen with “learned pedantry,” as 
the translation has it, but rather .with reckless devotion to a theory 
(p- 45). Hegel, according to the text, still “controls” (beherrscht) 
scholars, instead of “influences” (p.50). Bildlich (p. 76) is “ figurate,” 
not “figurative.” Vélker (p. 110) is not “people,” but “ peoples.” 
Mr. Tylor is credited by the author (p. 112) with “ fine,” not “ ready,” 
tact. Gedankenschirfe (p. 126) is more than “cleverness ;” freilich is 
not “of course ;” Annahme is here rather “supposition” than “adop- 
tion.” For “distinctly nature-side” (p. 128) read “nature-side dis- 
tinctly ” (no doubt a typographical error). Wohl (p. 129) is not “nearly.” 
For “stoic ” (p. 207) read “ stoicheiastie ” (typographical error?). Irgend 
einen lehrhaften Inhalt (p. 228) is “some sort of didactic content,” not 
“a didactic character;” “refers to” should be “is true of” (gilt). 
Those religions (p. 235) which exclude philosophy “have fallen into” 
stagnation, not “ are doomed to.” “ Famous” (said of a saying of M. 
Renan) is not a complete rendering (p. 313) of epochemachend. “System 
of prophets” (p. 315) should be “ prophetism;” in the next paragraph, 
in the statement that Professor W. Robertson Smith “does not care for 
the natural explanation ” the word “natural” is not clear. The expres- 
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sion (p. 365) “many beautiful sayings are expressed in the service of 
this: negative morality” does not convey clearly the meaning of the 
German im Sinne dieser negativen Moral sind manche schine Spritche 
gemeint. “Some people” is not the proper rendering (p. 401) of 
manche (but the author may have changed the word). The expression 
(p- 406) “with many” is not clear. Stanislas Guyard is described 
(p- 464) by the author as der seitdem allzufriih verstorbene verdienst- 
volle ; the translation, “who has since met with an early death,” is in- 
accurate as a rendering, and not in desirable English form. In the 
paragraph on books of reference (p. 480) die Religion should be rendered 
by “the religion.” By oversight feindlich (p. 497) is translated “friendly,” 
instead of “ hostile.” The original declares that the Rig-veda cannot be 
regarded as a witness to eine erhabene Urzeit ; that is, to “a noble or 
grand primitive period,” not to “a supposed great antiquity ” (p. 518). 
The three opening sentences (p. 525) of the paragraph are not properly 
articulated. Instead of “ influence ” (p. 531) we should read “ limits.” 
For “list of the literature ” (p. 536) read “list of works ” or “survey of 
the literature.” Dagegen (p. 540) is “rather,” not “again.” Festgesetzt 
(p. 567) is “accepted as fixed or certain,” not “established ;” ‘ such 
knowledge ” (p. 591) should be “and this knowledge ;” for “ because ” 
(p- 595) read “as.” Weltschmerz (p. 597) is not “ universal suffering.” 
The sentence beginning (p. 621) “The philanthropic institutions” is 
wrongly articulated. In the foot-note (p. 643) the punctuation disguises 
the meaning; “foreign influences” (p. 653) should be “ foreign rela- 
tions ;” instead of “strong point” (p. 658, Schwerpunkt) read “ central 
point ;” also (p. 664) is, by oversight, rendered “also.” The word 
** Mussulman” may be regarded as obsolete, having been superseded by 
“Moslem.” Notwithstanding this list, the general sense of the work is 
well given in the translation, and the inaccuracies are such as may easily 
be corrected. 

Professor de la Saussaye’s work is too well known to need description 
here. It is generally recognized as equally admirable in its arrangement 
and in its tone. He has collected the materials for the history of religious 
customs and systems with industry and skill; his presentation of the facts 
is clear and judicious; his own judgments are impartial and sensible ; 
within the space allowed, he has given a remarkably full and satisfac- 
tory account of a very large subject, and his bibliographical sections 
are very valuable. The division of his material into four sections, the 
general or introductory, the phenomenological, the ethnographic, and the 
historical, is convenient, and his treatment of each of these parts is 
admirable. He endeavors to do justice, in his discussion of the origin of 
religion, as well as elsewhere, to the rival schools of the mythologists and 
the animists, though to these last he is not very friendly. One of the less 
satisfactory parts of the Introduction is the account of the origin of gods ; 
and, in general, more stress might well be laid on the relation between 
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the growth of a religion and the cultural progress of the community to 
which it belongs. Despite the reasons assigned by the author for omit- 
ting the consideration of Israelitism and Christianity, it would be better 
to include them in a work like this. There need be no fear of offending 
religious sensibility, and the treatment of these two great religions in the 
purely scientific-historical way adopted by Professor de la Saussaye could 
not fail to be helpful. 


C. H. Toy. 


Brahmanism and Hinduism ; or Religious Thought and Life in India, as 
based on the Veda and other Sacred Books of the Hindiis. By Sir Monrer 
Monter-Wiiu1aMs. Fourth edition. Pp. xxviii, 603. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co. $4.00. 

The object of Colonel Boden in establishing the Boden Professorship 
of Sanskrit at Oxford was “to enable his countrymen to proceed in the 
conversion of the natives of India to the Christian religion.” The 
Occidentals sent out to convert them have often been narrow sectarians, 
and often —nay, perhaps generally — unable, through ignorance, to esti- 
mate aright the essential elements of strength and of weakness in the 
religions of India. The plan of Colonel Boden was a sagacious one, 
and his munificence has borne much good fruit in the works of Wilson 
and Williams, the distinguished incumbents of his chair. Their books 
have been a not inappreciable factor in bringing to light the new world 
of thought and of faith, in which, among other things, the missionary 
enterprise of the twentieth century will be conducted. The hope that 
any great part of the quarter of a billion of souls in India are to be con- 
verted to any creed-religion is, in this time of the dissolution of creeds, a 
forlorn hope. Converted, indeed, by all means, they must needs be, 
but to the religion of the new world; and this religion must be of such 
sort that it is capable of becoming a world-religion. 

In the evolution of such a religion, one among the myriad contributory 
factors is the just understanding of the religious developments of the 
past. If the Boden bequest is not bearing precisely the fruit that the 
testator had in mind, there could, nevertheless, hardly be a happier case 
for the application of the rule of cy pres than here. The history of In- 
dia is preéminently a religious history ; it extends over thirty centuries, 
more or less; it presents a long series of phases, which we can study 
from recorded documents, from architectural and other monuments, and 
by observation of the Hindus of to-day; and, above all, these phases 
are in great part typical, and have a discoverable genetic connection. 
For these reasons they constitute “perhaps the best key to the study 
of ‘Comparative Religion,’ as Sanskrit is the best key to the study of 
‘ Comparative Grammar’ ” (p. vi). 

The chief phases may be designated as Vedism, Ritualistic Brahman- 
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ism, Philosophical Brahmanism, Buddhism, Jainism, and Hinduism (or 
Gaivism and Vaishnavism). Of the first three, this volume (Buddhism 
is the subject of a companion volume by the same author) treats inciden- 
tally, and in rather meagre fashion; its proper subject is Hinduism, the 
saddest and most heart-sickening chapter in all the long history. It is 
one with which, nevertheless, the student of religions must reckon. It 
is full of pathologic interest, and furnishes most instructive counterparts 
to many of the strangest aberrations in the course of Christianity and 
other religions. For example, the conceptions of hell and torment, as 
set forth by our author on pages 232, 291-294, and by some Hindu artist 
in the picture at the beginning of the last book of the Maha-bharata in 
the Bombay edition, may be compared with the medieval descriptions 
thereof, and with the sculptures over some of the portals of the Cathe- 
dral of Rheims. Indeed, the reader of this work will find that the In- 
dian sects show typical examples of almost all the extravagances into 
which religious fanaticism is wont to degenerate: such are the dancing of 
the Chaitanyas (p. 141); the wild songs of the Vitho-ba pilgrims (pp. 
264, 265), with whom we may compare the negroes of our Southern 
States; and the licentious doings of the Vallabhas (p. 137) and Qaktas 
(p- 190). 

Hinduism is an ocean of incoherencies, a reflex of the character of the 
Hindus, with all the infinite diversity thereby implied (pp. xi, 57, 58). 
It is all things to all men: it is the worship of tree, or of serpent, or of 
fetish to the degraded ; to the educated man, it is a pure and noble theism ; 
to the philosopher, a lofty and hopeless pantheism. I cannot forbear 
quoting Sir Monier’s form of stating the Vedantist dogmas (p. 27) : 
“ The living spirit of man . . . is identical with God’s Spirit. It is that 
Spirit limited and personalized by the power of Illusion.” It teaches us 
by way of example that our world-religion must have universal adapta- 
bility ; but also, by way of warning, that it must be strictly and intrinsi- 
cally coherent. If the religion of our children is to be better than that 
of the fathers, we now must “look forward and not back;” and pre- 
cisely this are we practically admonished to do by the study of Indian 
religions. The attempt to restore faith or dogma to what we assume to 
have been their pristine truth and purity is all too often illusory. 

Most interesting and welcome to sympathetic New Englanders will 
be the appended chapters on modern Hindu theism and the sketch of 
Rammohun Roy and his suceessors. (The name of Theodore Parker still 
echoes in Calcutta.) “Probably Rammohun Roy ” — we quote from Sir 
Monier — “ was the first earnest-minded investigator of the science of 
comparative religion that the world has produced” (p. 479). He re- 
garded inspiration as “ not confined to any age or any nation ;” he deemed 
it “a gift coextensive with the human race” (p. 484), Even to those 
who do not sympathize with his life-work, the story of the theistic move- 
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ment is most interesting as a recent, easily studied, and normal type, 
and its lesson will not be lost upon the Christians of the Occident. 


CuHaArLEs R. LANMAN. 
Harvarp UNIVERSITY. 


The Origin and Religious Contents of the Psalter. By Tuomas KELLy 


Cueyneg, M. A., D. D. Pp. xxxviii, 517. New York : Thomas Whittaker. 
$4.00. 


Canon Cheyne, in these Bampton Lectures on the “Origin of the 
Psalter in the light of Old Testament Criticism and the History of 
Religions,” has given us the finest specimen of the higher criticism of 
the Old Testament which has been produced in many a year. The 
structure of the book is, however, ill-adapted to his purpose. He has 
been fettered by the lecture form, from which he could not depart. He 
has therefore been obliged to supplement many of the lectures by addi- 
tions, and to mass an immense amount of valuable material in notes and 
appendixes. This makes it difficult, even for the trained scholar, to fol- 
low him closely in his reasoning. We have found it necessary to re-read 
the volume several times; and even now, we are not sure that something 
of great value may not have escaped our attention. As to the main 
purpose of the book, the meaning of the author is plain enough. In the 
first five lectures he treats of the literary origin of the Psalter, and in 
the three lectures following he traces the origin and development of its 
religious ideas. 

In the five lectures Professor Cheyne divides the Psalter into three 
parts, representing essentially the Persian, Greek, and Maccabean periods. 
He recognizes no preéxilic psalm, unless we find one imbedded in Psalm 
xviii. In order to establish this position, he takes up a group of psalms 
in the last books, and endeavors to prove that these are Maccabean; he 
then takes this result as a presumption in dealing with the other psalms 
of these books. He uses all the resources of the literary, religious, and 
political history of Israel during these periods to illustrate and to deter- 
mine, so far as possible, the origin of the different psalms. It is im- 
practicable for us to follow him here in a detailed investigation and 
criticism of his work. We can only say in general that he has estab- 
lished his positions as to the major part of the Psalter, that it is post- 
exilic, that there are not a few psalms which are Maccabean, that sacred 
psalmody extends through a long period from the return until the Mac- 
cabean revival, and that the psalmists, as a body, were influenced by the 
great prophet of the exile more than by any, or all other, previous 
writers; but it seems to us that, in the full tide of his argument, he 
sweeps into later periods not a few earlier psalms. 

It seems to us that Professor Cheyne is at fault in regarding his three 
divisions of the Psalter as representing three stages in the development 
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of the Psalter. He has not altogether escaped from the traditional way of 
studying the Psalter. After scholars had abandoned the ancient tradition 
that David wrote all the psalms, they began to interpret the titles as 
indicating authorship by a number of persons and families mentioned in 
them, and it has been the common opinion that the division of books rep- 
represents different stages of authorship. But we cannot see any strong 
reason for this opinion. The division of the Psalter into five books and 
one hundred and fifty Psalms is based upon the division of the Penta- 
teuch into five books and a three-years’ course of synagogue readings, 
which remind us of the five Megilloth and the five great feasts of Ju- 
daism. A critical examination of the Psalter and the Pentateuch shows 
that these divisions were purely mechanical, and must have had some kind 
of liturgical reasons underlying them. The one hundred and fifty psalms 
were gained by breaking up long psalms and by piecing lesser psalms 
together. A critical study of the Psalter changes the number of the 
psalms, and also finds an older division into three books. It seems likely 
that this older division of the Psalter into three books was based upon an 
older division of the Pentateuch into three books. If this be true, this 
division of the Psalter was due to an editor, and has nothing whatever 
to do with its historic origin. We think, therefore, that Professor 
Cheyne errs at the start in attempting to build his theory of the Psalter 
upon the division into three books, which was not made earlier than the 
age of the Maccabees. 

In another respect, Professor Cheyne has not sufficiently broken with 
tradition. While he admits that “ David ” in the title of the Psalms of 
the first book may indicate a Davidic Psalter rather than Davidic author- 
ship, he is forced by his theory to suppose that the Davidic titles in his 
Greek and Maccabean Psalters indicate authorship. This is an incon- 
sistent position, and so far hurts his theory. We do not doubt that in 
the later tradition the name David came to imply authorship. It is not 
unlikely, also, that some of the later psalms in the Hebrew text, as 
well as in the Septuagint, received the name of David on the theory 
that David was their author; but our studies have led us to the conclu- 
sion that the name “ David” in the title of the psalms of the fifth book, 
as well as in the psalms of the first book, indicate that these psalms 
were alike taken from a Davidice Psalter, and that therefore originally 
the great mass of the Davidic psalms in all the books were taken from 
a Davidie Psalter not composed by David, but gathered together from 
different authors and periods of composition under David's name. We 
agree with Professor Cheyne, that the Davidic Psalter was the earliest ; 
but we disagree with him when he separates the Davidic psalms in 
books II.-V. from the Davidic psalms in book I. and thinks that the 
latter came from a Davidic Psalter, while the former imply a traditional 
or conjectural Davidic authorship. We hold that they should all be 
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regarded as taken from a Davidic Psalter, unless strong evidence in each 
case is presented to the contrary. In that case we should agree that 
the psalms received the name of David in the title through the conjec- 
ture of a later editor. 

The psalms of Asaph and the Korahites are massed in the second sec- 
tion of the Psalter. They do not, therefore, present the same difficulties 
as the psalms of David which are scattered through the Psalter. How- 
ever, the psalms most commonly recognized as Maccabean are just in 
these minor Psalters, and this fact is also contrary to the theory of Pro- 
fessor Cheyne, that the second section of the Psalter precedes the third 
section in its origination. Professor Cheyne finds seven of these Macca- 
bean psalms, and thinks that they were inserted by a later editor in the 
second Psalter. This is possible, but the necessity of such a supposition 
weighs in a measure against his theory that books II.-III. of the Psalter 
were collected prior to books IV.-V. 

One of the most important questions which springs from a study of the 
titles of the Psalms is as to the meaning of the reference to the Director 
mzan>- Professor Cheyne passes lightly over this term and does not 
explain it. For some years I have been working on the theory that 
there was a Director’s Psalter made up by a selection from several earlier 
minor Psalters, and that this Director’s Psalter is the real backbone of our 
present Psalter, about which the final editor grouped his entire material. 
Professor Cheyne’s theory does not account for the select psalms assigned 
to the musical Director. 

The origination of the Psalter seems to us much more complex than 
Professor Cheyne finds it. We find in books IV.-V. at least two minor 
Psalters, namely, the group of Pilgrim psalms, — all of the same penta- 
meter measure, with a single exception which has been obtruded upon 
the group for liturgical reasons, — and a group of “ Hallels ” which were 
originally together, but which have been broken in two at the final ar- 
rangement of the Psalter. The Royal psalm, which rivaled in length 
the Law psalm, No. 119, has been broken up, while the Law psalm has 
remained intact. It seems to me, therefore, that we must allow a consid- 
erable interval for the composition of these psalms of the minor 
Psalters, their collection in these minor Psalters, and their comprehen- 
sion and distribution in our present books IV., V. Professor Cheyne’s 
theory does not give sufficient time for this. 

We have spent considerable space in criticism of this fundamental 
fault of Professor Cheyne’s position, because we feel strongly that it has 
been detrimental to sound results in his conception of the origin of his 
minor Psalters and of the historical composition of quite a number of the 
ne sa 

The more we study the Psalter, the more we are convinced that the 
Psalms have passed through editorial changes and adaptations similar 
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to those that we see in the history of Christian hymns. This is shown 
by different versions of the same psalms in the Psalter, by the breaking 
up of long psalms, the piecing together of short psalms, and the additions 
of strophes and lines of different measurement ; the changes that have 
taken place in the alphabetic psalms; editorial changes in the divine 
names, and other minor insertions, corrections, and removals of words, 
lines, and strophes. All this is suggestive of many other changes, which 
may have been made where we are unable as yet to trace them. These 
changes mislead us in determining the date of psalms by the commin- 
gling of material representing different periods of composition. It will 
be necessary for the knife of criticism to go much deeper in the analysis 
of the psalms than any one has as yet ventured to use it. The criticism 
of the Hexateuch is preparing the way for the more difficult and delicate 
criticism of the Psalter. Not until we are able to enter upon this de- 
tailed and thorough-going criticism of each and all of the Psalters, shall 
we be able to reach solid results as to the dates of their composition. 
Into this delicate criticism Professor Cheyne does not go. It seems to 
us that he has not given sufficient attention to the marks of earlier lan- 
guage, style, and religion in many of these psalms, and that a sound 
criticism still finds some psalms of David, more psalms of the prophetic 
period, and many exilic psalms, while the great mass of the Psalter will 
remain where Professor Cheyne puts it, — in the Persian, Greek, and 
Maccabean periods. 

In the last three lectures Professor Cheyne has given us valuable 
material for which every student of Biblical theology should thank him. 
He has shown that the religious ideas of the Psalter are a product of 
genuine Jewish theology and the resultant of preéxilic types. He has 
not depreciated the influence of the Persian and Babylonian religions 
upon them. But there is a lack of real development in his conception of 
the religion of the Psalter, due to the fact that really it has the mass of 
Hebrew literature behind it. 

Professor Cheyne’s book will remain a classic for all who hereafter 
desire to study the Psalter, and learn its great lessons. The traditional 
theory is no longer of any interest whatever to scholars. We must work 
out the problems to the end by the methods and problems of the higher 
criticism. 

C. A. Briaes. 


Union Tueotocicat Seminary, New York. 


Hiob, von der dritten Auflage, anerklirt von Dr. Aucust DrLLMann, ord. 
Professor der Theologie zu Berlin. Vierte Auflage. Pp. xxxviii, 361. Leip- 
zig: Verlag von S. Hirzel. 1891. 

The third edition, dated 1869, of Professor Dillmann’s “Job” has 
been out of print for some time. A new and somewhat altered edition 
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seemed to the author to be demanded by the stages through which the 
criticism of this Old Testament book has passed since 1869. This fourth 
edition is the result of a study of the text, word for word, and an examina- 
tion of old translations and of late interpretations and hypotheses. Many 
points that called for consideration when the third edition was written 
have been found to need it no longer, and their place is taken in the 
present volume by new material. Dr. Dillmann’s former conception 
of the general plan and meaning of the book has, however, not been 
changed, and he still considers the Hebrew text superior to that of 
the LXX. In his introduction he says that, though it contains nar- 
rative, the book is not the narration of history, but belongs rather with 
the wisdom literature of Israel, differing, however, from the Book of 
Proverbs in its connected treatment of a single great problem, and from 
Ecclesiastes in connecting this problem with the life and history of one 
definite personality. “Das Buch Hiob ist ein kunstvolles, episch u. 
dramatisch gehaltenes Lehryedicht.” 

Dr. Dillmann presents, in » few compact sentences, an outline of the 
content and subject of Job. The subject is taken to be the suffering 
of the righteous in connection with the question of the meaning of evil 
in relation to the moral life of man and the divine government of the 
world. By way of explaining the choice of this subject by the writer, 
the commentator goes on to show the important place it held in the 
religious thinking of old Israel. Misfortune was considered a sign of 
God’s displeasure and a punishment of man’s transgression; while a 
quiet and prosperous life was supposed to show that the Deity was well 
pleased with the man who enjoyed it. Connected with this view of 
suffering was the idea of its remedial influence in recalling man from 
wrong-doing and making him worthy of higher blessing. This general 
theoretical background failed, however, to justify itself in the every-day 
experience of the individual ; to the future, therefore, was left the justifi- 
cation of the theory, by way of the sudden and early death of the trans- 
gressor and the destruction of his family after his death ; or an explana- 
tion was found in the supposed unreality of what men took to be the 
good fortune of the wicked, because of its attendant evil conscience and 
inward unrest. A still more serious phase of the difficulty was found in 
the suffering of the pious man. Chastisement, or discipline, this suffer- 
ing did not seem to be when the pious man was harassed through his 
whole lifetime, though ready at any time to follow the slightest sug- 
gestion of the will of God. The very foundation of religion seemed to 
be herein involved. To this suffering, which seemed to be beyond all 
desert, there was added the bitter thought of being suspected by friends, 
since the good man’s sufferings seemed to witness against him. 

With this problem, then, touched upon in Proverbs, the Psalms, Mal- 
achi, and Ecclesiastes, the writer of the Book of Job concerned himself, 
that he might offer to the faith of his contemporaries the support of his 
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new points of view. He would show men that the teaching of retribu- 
tion is not to be given up, but he would guard them against the misun- 
derstanding that a man’s lot in life is indicative of his moral worth or 
unworth, or that the extent of misfortune may be taken as the measure of 
guilt (xlii. 2 f.). Nor does the view that suffering is for the sake of dis- 
cipline cover the ground. A man may suffer in a way to be explained 
neither by his sins nor by his sinfulness (i. 1,8; xxvii. 2-6; xlii. 7). 
Nor is an explanation found in the possibility of suffering for others, as 
in the thought of Is. xl.—Ixvi.; it is not found in this, but in the reality 
and purity of the fear of God, unmoved by the experiences of time, and 
in making the enduring one more worthy of the rewarding righteousness 
of God. As “ Priifungsleiden,” then, the writer of Job would have his 
hero’s suffering understood. Professor Dillmann finds this taught in the 
prologue and epilogue and in iv.—xxviii., the body of the book; x. 9 f. ; 
xiv. 15; xvi. 19 ff.; xix. 25 ff.; xxviii. 28; xvii. 9. The sufferer he 
takes to be an individual, not a personification of Israel, whether as a 
whole or in part. No passage in the book does he find either demand- 
ing or allowing any such interpretation. The author never consciously 
makes his hero a representative of humanity, in so many words, unless, 
perhaps, in xvii. 9; and when the Deity is himself represented as speak- 
ing, it is only of a well-considered plan respecting Job that mention is 
made, without revealing it fully ; but the whole structure of the poem 
shows that the author had this conception continually in view. “ Es ist 
nicht Sache eines guten Kunstdichters die Idee seines Stiickes mit diirren 
Worten auszusprechen.” The Elihu episode (xxxii—xxxvii.) does not 
come within this estimate of the teaching of the book, since these chapters 
are not taken to have been an original part of the composition. 

The material of the book Dr. Dillmann does not consider a pure in- 
vention by the writer, but as consisting in part of a historical frame- 
work into which he wrought his teaching. The book as a book is, of 
course, not taken to be history, nor does the critic agree with Reuss that 
it is a parable. Ezekiel’s mention of Job along with Noah and David 
Professor Dillmann takes as evidence that Ezekiel held him to be a 
man of the early time. This would not prove, indeed, that Job really 
lived, but it would follow that in certain circles he existed as a tradi- 
tional character. Thus the author had at hand his hero in the person of 
the traditional Job. 

In the plan of the work are involved the three parts, “ Ankniipfung,” 
i—iii., “ Verwickelung,” iv.—xxviii., “ Lisung,” xxix.-xxxi., xxxviii.— 
xlii. With respect to the unity of the book, Professor Dillmann con- 
cludes, after discussing the point, that the narrative pieces at the begin- 
ning and the end are so interwoven with the body of the book that the 
work would have been greatly wanting in clearness and significance had 
they not belonged to its original make-up. The Elihu speeches, however, 


are taken to be in a art, and content out of keeping with the rest 
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of the book, both as a work of art and as a theological conception. They 
are placed about the fifth century. Nor is the descriptive passage, xl. 
15-xli. 26, taken to be original, though there is in the passage a certain 
connection with the context immediately preceding. Job has already 
confessed his weakness to such a degree that no further confession is 
needed. As a second effort, it is unworthy to be a speech attributed to 
the Deity. Still another passage disturbing to the unity of the work is 
xxvii. 11-23. Had the author so written, he would have made Job 
retract what he had said of the wicked in xxi. and xxiv., and it would 
have been a yielding of the victory then won. Aside from the above 
passages, together with a few others reédited and added, Professor Dill- 
mann seems to present the book as an artistic whole. After a learned 
review of the work in regard to its language, content, and literary-his- 
torical significance, he prefers to locate it in the reign of Jehoiakim or of 
Zedekiah, and probably in Palestine. One rises from the reading of 
this commentary impressed by the marvelous learning of the author, and 


with the feeling that he indeed knows what it means to write “ kurzge- 
fasst.” 


G. R. FREEMAN. 
MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. 


The Early Religion of Israel as set forth by Biblical Writers and by Mod- 
ern Critical Historians. The Baird lecture for 1889. By James Rosertson, 
D. D., Professor of Oriental Languages in the University of Glasgow. Pp. 
xiv, 524. New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. Edinburgh and Lon- 
don : W. Blackwood & Sons. $2.25. 


Professor Robertson here makes a determined and skillful attack on 
the scheme of Old Testament criticism as representatives of which he 
takes Kuenen, Wellhausen, and Stade. He calls in question its methods, 
denies the validity of its arguments, and rejects its results. He carries 
the war into Africa by smiling pleasantly at what he conceives to be the 
contradictions and unwarranted assumptions of his opponents, and by 
denouncing their conclusions as in many cases inconceivable. His tone is 
that of a man who is thoroughly persuaded in his own mind, and his 
writing has the force which such a persuasion gives. He has diligently 
read the works of the critics with whom he measures swords, and is mas- 
ter of an easy and vivid style. His method of procedure, also, is one that 
will commend itself to all readers. Following the example of Kuenen, 
he takes his stand in the eighth century B. c., with the prophets Amos 
and Hosea, and assumes only certain religious and literary phenomena 
which lie on the surface and which are generally admitted. From this 
point he undertakes to work his way backward and reconstruct the pre- 
prophetic religion. The critical question, he says, is whether the pro- 
phets were originators or reformers. In order to show that the earlier 
religious conceptions of Israel were not so bare as modern critics assert, 
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he examines the names of the deity, the Biblical statements concerning 
the dwelling-place and the visible representations of the deity, and the 
history of Moloch-worship and fire-worship. After discussing the alleged 
development into ethical monotheism, he examines the ritual institutions, 
and reaches the conclusion that the codes of law were given substantially 
as represented in the Old Testament. Finally, he insists that modern 
critics are arbitrary in their treatment of the Biblical writers ; that there 
is much more in the religion of Israel than they are able to see or willing 
to acknowledge ; that there was indeed a development from the time of 
Abraham to the close of national independence, but that this develop- 
ment was an expansion and organization of existing ideas. 

To criticise the arguments of this book in detail would be to go over the 
whole question of the nature of the Old Testament religion ; I must limit 
myself to a few general remarks on Professor Robertson’s line of discus- 
sion. In the first place, he seems to me not to distinguish clearly be- 
tween literary culture and ritual development. He properly lays stress 
on the literary ability apparent in Amos, and thence infers the existence 
of a considerable literary training among the Israelites in the centuries 
preceding the eighth. On this point there need not be great difference 
of opinion. With him I would insist on the gradualness of the growth of 
Hebrew thought, though it does not seem necessary or prudent to suppose 
that Amos had predecessors like himself. But, however this may be, it 
must be allowed that advance in purely religious conceptions does not 
necessarily carry along with it progress in ritual organization ; the first of 
these movements may belong chiefly to the ethical, the second chiefly to 
the social sphere, or the two may represent the outcome of quite different 
social-religious conditions. It is, therefore, by no means decisive to point 
to literary and religious excellence in the prophets of the eighth century ; 
the ritual must be studied as an independent phenomenon. 

Professor Robertson does in fact mention and examine the data bear- 
ing on the history of ritual, and my second remark is that he does not do 
literary justice to the documents. I take as an example the way in which 
he deals with the question of the legal place of worship. The tone of 
Deuteronomy on this point seems clear; in insisting on the lawfulness of 
one sanctuary alone, it is evidently combating a current opinion ; it is op- 
posing a custom which it recognizes as existing in the land of Israel ; 
that is, its tone is not that of a lawgiver who, standing on the border of 
the land and speaking to an unformed people, lays down the prescriptions 
he wishes them to follow. Dr. Robertson sees in it the Mosaic statement 
of an ideal which was, as it turned out, to be realized by slow degrees. 
But omitting all consideration of the historical difficulties in the way of 
such a view, it seems to me to do violence to the words of the text and 
carry us away from the natural interpretation. Professor Robertson 
appears to be not untouched by some such feeling, for he adds: “The 
stronger emphasis laid by the Deuteronomic code than by the book of the 
covenant on this requirement will be explicable on [from?] the greater 
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fullness of the longer code, on the special object which it aimed at, or 
even on the supposition of a later editing or revision of it” (p. 404 f£.). 
I have italicized the concluding words, which seem to surrender the ques- 
tion ; if changes have been made by a later editor, who can say how far 
the changes have gone? Another example may be found in the writer’s 
judgment respecting the attitude of the earlier prophets toward the ritual. 
The indifference, not to say contempt, of Amos and Isaiah, and Jere- 
miah’s affirmation (whether it be taken literally or not) that God gave 
the Israelites no command concerning sacrifices when he brought them out 
of Egypt (Jer. vii. 22) scarcely comport with the supposition that the 
body of the Levitical legislation then existed as a law revealed to Moses 
at Sinai. 

Professor Robertson’s style is bright and vigorous, and his treatment of 
his theme is always fresh and interesting. Every such new examination 
of the facts and of the critics is to be weleomed ; new discoveries or con- 
structions of facts are always possible, and the best critics are liable to 
exaggerations and blindness, and need constant overhauling. On the 
other hand, one who sets himself to attack a line of argument is in danger 
of falling into an isolated way of reasoning. One can always find con- 
siderations which appear to rebut other considerations. But there are 
arguments and impressions which derive all their force from the con- 
cinnity of parts. On this very point Dr. Robertson has some excellent 
remarks in his last chapter, and he declares that the modern theory is 
strikingly incompetent to set the great facts of the Israelitish history in 
their true perspective. This statement suggests that the best defense of 
the traditional view would be a history of Israel in which the facts given 
by the prophets and the historians should be set forth in their natural 
order. If Gideon, Samuel, David, Solomon, Isaiah, and Jeremiah could 
be shown to be, in their traditional shape, quite natural personages, that 
would go far toward demonstrating the substantially Mosaic origin of the 
Pentateuch. It would seem not difficult for students to reach something 
like unanimity on this point. In order to attain this most desirable agree- 
ment the members of the two opposed schools should be willing to hear 
and examine one another’s arguments without prepossessions. It is not 
likely that a body of intelligent men, who have made conscientious stud- 
ies, should hold opinions for which there is no foundation. It is a fault 
in Professor Robertson’s otherwise admirably written book that he is not 
disposed to recognize sanity and conscientiousness in his opponents; he 
regards them somewhat as conspirators. It is noticeable also that he 
adopts distinctly the tone of an apologist. Neither of these positions is 
desirable. There should be neither contempt nor apology, but a fair 
clash of argument, with blows as hard as may be, always with and against 
facts, real or supposed. That he is capable of striking hard and fast, 
Professor Robertson’s book abundantly shows. 

C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp UNIvERsity. 
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Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered before the 
University of Glasgow in 1891. By F. Max Mutter, K.M. London and 
New York : Longmans, Green & Co. $2.25. 

This volume of lectures has all the characteristics of Max Miiller’s 
average mind and work. It overflows with that personal kindliness 
which has stripped him of his titles in the imagination of the reading 
world, and made him “ Max Miiller” simply and plainly in our affec- 
tionate regard. It is loose, disjointed, discursive, scrappy, diffuse, incon- 
clusive, and dogmatic. It is pleasant reading, and it does not tax the 
mind, so small is the amount of thought and argument compared with 
the bulk of the volume. Nothing could be more admirable than the 
spirit that is displayed in the preface and the opening chapter, both 
of which treat the “ Freedom of Religious Discussion.” The manly 
courage of such writing is of greater value for the community at large, 
at the present stage of theological discussion and transition, than would 
be a more serious study of Anthropological Religion than we have in 
the subsequent chapters. “Is any kind of religion possible,” he asks, 
“ without an unquestioning trust in truth? No one knows what it is to 
believe who has not learnt to believe in truth, for the sake of truth, and 
for the sake of truth only.” But when in the next sentence he says that 
“ miracles, instead of being impossible, are really inevitable,” that “ they 
are the natural outcome of what Mr. Gladstone has well called ‘ imper- 
fect comprehension and imperfect expression,’ however perfect his own 
comprehension, is not his expression most imperfect? For evidently what 
he means is not that miracles are inevitable, but that the belief in them 
is so. In the same chapter, the plea for sincerity with children is a 
golden text, and has a good story in the way of illustration, — that of 
the mother who allayed her boy’s anxiety for Noah’s safety in the ark 
from the wasps that he had taken aboard, by telling him that the wasps 
were kept in glass bottles. 

There is a suggestion of inadequate material in the second lecture, 
which infers the duty of toleration from the teachings of comparative 
religion ; and in the third, that epitomizes the lecturer’s former course of 
Gifford Lectures, which dealt with Physical Religion. This lecture ends 
with an outburst of indignation over the attempt of Dr. Lippert to dis- 
credit the identity of the Greek Zeus and the Sanskrit Dyaus. The 
argument of the fourth lecture is that ‘“ Securus judicat orbis terrarum ” 
which pulverized Newman’s “ Via Media.” But while the whole world, 
whose judgment Augustine and Newman accounted safe, was an insig- 
nificant area compared with that which Professor Miiller can appeal 
to for his universal belief in God, it may well be doubted whether 
he can, with scientific accuracy, appeal to it for such a belief. Much 
more must it be doubted whether such a universal belief would prove the 
actuality of the believed-in deity. For Professor Miiller the passage is 
always easy from beliefs and from words to facts; but there are those 
for whom this passage is more difficult. 
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It is not until we arrive at the fifth lecture that we come to the proper 
subject of Professor Miiller’s book. In this lecture he discusses the 
character of ancestor-worship, and takes issue with Spencer and others 
of his way of thinking in their making of ancestor-worship the original 
and only source of the religious sentiment. He proceeds to show how 
such worship is the property of higher as well as of lower races, con- 
siders it less primitive than the Spencerians do, and finds that it implies 
a belief in the soul, i, e., an antecedent anthropological religion, The 
last named point seems to be well made, and it will be interesting to 
know what reply will be made to it by those who have staked everything 
on the opposite opinion. If the sixth lecture, which treats of the un- 
trustworthiness of the materials for the study of religion, does not 
advance the question much, it teaches an important lesson by the way. 

In the seventh lecture, “The Discovery of the Soul,” we have the 
gist of the whole matter. ‘ You cannot have animism unless you first 
have an anima ;” and he traces the process by which the belief in the 
anima, the spirit, the soul of man, arose. We are shown how such sym- 
bols as the blood and the heart were discredited as expressions of the life 
of man, and how the breath gained credit more and more; how it 
became the word not only for the breath that had left the body, but 
also for all that had formerly existed in or with the breathing body, 
the intellectual and moral life, and how, with the conclusion that this 
must still be somewhere, the heavens and the hells came into being in 
the world of thought and feeling and desire. There is certainly nothing 
novel in all this, and few will gainsay it. But many will part company 
with Professor Miller entirely when he proceeds to treat this process of 
thinking as a process of actual discovery establishing the soul’s immor- 
tality. 

There is much iteration and some illustration in Lectures VIII., IX., 
X. and XI., with a good deal of doubtful matter, as where the feeling 
that led some one to throw a valuable ring into Lord Palmerston’s grave, 
and Rossetti to bury his poems with his wife’s body, is attributed to the 
early savage, and made to explain his gifts to the departed spirits. In 
general, Professor Miiller imports a vast amount of modern thinking 
into the primitive man. Equally questionable in another field is the 
fling at “‘ the few biologists who, undeterred by the absence of facts, still 
profess to believe in the descent of man from some known or unknown 
«aimal species.” 

Lecture XII. is a recapitulation. In the next and last there are many 
fine and helpful things, but there is much more that is the offspring of the 
writer’s fancy, where he has not done a scholar’s patient work. He would 
seem never to have encountered a doubt of the authenticity of the Fourth 
Gospel, for his treatment of the self-consciousness of Jesus is based entirely 
upon it. Probably it would be difficult to pack more absurd untruth into 
a score of words than we have in the sentence, “To the Greeks divine 
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sonship would have meant no more than a miraculous, a mythological 
event, such as the birth of Hercules.” Professor Miiller should read Dr. 
Edwin Hatch’s “ Influence of Greek Ideas on the Christian Church.” 
But then, upon the other hand, the same number of words could not ex- 
press more truth or higher than the following: “Those who assign a 
divine and miragulous character to certain consecrated events only in the 
history of the world are in great danger of desecrating thereby the whole 
drama of history, and of making it not only profane, but Godless.” 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
BROOKLYN. 


The Soteriology of the New Testament. By Wirt1Am Porcuer Du 
Bosr, M. A., 8. T. D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
Pp. vi, 391. New York and London: Macmillan & Co. 


This is a book without a preface — an excusable omission ; and without 
an index — an inexcusable omission; so that he must read it who will 
ascertain its purpose and the subjects in detail of which it treats. It 
comprises twenty-five chapters, of which the first nine treat specifically of 
the New Testament doctrine of salvation, considering the meaning of sal- 
vation in general and in the New Testament ; Jesus as our salvation, our 
reconciliation, our atonement, and our redemption, as our redemption 
and righteousness “ subjectively and objectively,” as our resurrection, our 
propitiation ; and the final cause of the incarnation. The next thirteen 
chapters are Christological, treating of the human personality, the divine 
sonship, the human birth and sonship, the sinlessness, the human nature, 
the work, and the sacrifice of Christ ; “the fiesh and the spirit in rela- 
tion” to him; Christ as the Way, and as our High-Priest. The last 
three chapters discuss salvation in the Church, baptism, and the Lord’s 
Supper. 

From the foregoing list of his subjects, the point of view of Dr. Du 
Bose would appear to be that of traditional orthodoxy, and in a sense it 
is. But while he holds the traditional doctrines, and employs their con- 
ventional terminology, he is very bold and independent in his treatment 
of them. In fact, some of his positions are directly opposed to generally 
accepted interpretations. This fact is not, however, due to his adopting 
novel methods of interpretation, but rather to a predominant mysticism 
which bids defiance to all real interpretation, and tends to a reckless 
rationalizing of Scripture in the interest of bringing out a profound 
meaning, a deeper sense than the writers had in mind. Accordingly, 
the result, instead of being the Soteriology of the New Testament, is 
a mystical construction, a philosophy of the author’s. His state of 
mind appears to be a not unusual one in theologians at the present 
time, a hospitality for rational ideas and traditional presumptions regard- 
ing the New Testament, without the consciousness of their incompati- 
bility to which a development of the critical spirit would give rise. He 
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repeats the well-worn phrase: “ We believe Christianity to be true be- 
cause it reveals these facts, and not that they are true because Christian- 
ity reveals them,” and yet he maintains the unity of the New Testament, 
and declares its mind to be “ one mind.” To him there are in its several 
writings no different conceptions of salvation and of the nature and mis- 
sion of Christ. A Soteriology of the New Testament which would be a 
contribution to scientific theology should be an exegetical examination of 
the Gospels and Epistles, in which the various phases of the apprehen- 
sion of salvation by the earlier and the later writers of the New Testa- 
ment are set forth in their relation to one another, with a view to ascer- 
taining whether or no they show a development, and if they do, of what 
sort it is. But to set out with the presumption of the unity of the New 
Testament is to predetermine an unscientific result. The author’s sub- 
jective point of view, however, predetermined this result from the begin- 
ning. 

Dr. Du Bose’s conception of salvation is remarkable for its compre- 
hensiveness. Redemption from sin is redemption from death, freedom 
‘from all natural ills.” Sin and disobedience are “ the cause of physi- 
cal death, and the abolishment of them shall be the abolishment of 
it”! The mysticism which dominates his entire treatment of the sub- 
ject culminates in the doctrine of salvation as a spiritual and personal 
union with God through Christ, in which “ our natural body is changed 
into a spiritual body, and physieal mortality is swallowed up in a higher 
and eternal physical life.” Since we can hardly charge the author with 
the ineonsequence of teaching that “ the abolishment of physical death ” 
for us is to take place after we are dead, we must believe him to teach 
that this change of the natural body into a spiritual body is to be effected 
in this life, and that our “ eternal physical life” is to begin at least here 
below! Are we then to be “translated”? That all men are fallen in 
Adam our author regards as evident. Original sin is such “ an inherited 
weakness for good or disposition to evil, not in ourselves properly, but in 
our natures, as renders it practically impossible for us to overcome evil 
or to do good.” Against this sin and our own personal transgressions is 
directed “the wrath of God,” which is removed by the atonement of 
Christ. “Sin is abolished in Christ himself in the simple fact that in 
Him in our nature there is no sin.” If the meaning of this were that by 
making the virtues of Jesus ours we overcome sin and are reconciled to 
God, the matter would be rational enough. But this would be too sim- 
ple, not to say too rational, for Dr. Du Bose. To him Christ was “ repre- 
sentatively our reconciliation.” ‘ We were sanctified or reconciled in 
Christ prior to any faith or even knowledge of it on our part.” In 
his crucifixion “an objective reconciliation” was effected. ‘ We were 
sanctified in Christ prior to any sanctity in ourselves.” How this could 
be effected, how by his crucifixion Christ “ broke the power, abolished the 
sway, abrogated the law, and did away with all the consequences of sin,” 
the author does not show. In employing the old terminology, and at 
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the same time emphasizing the necessity of personal self-conquest, he 
discloses the fact that his thought renders a divided allegiance to the two 
powers, Traditionalism and Reason. The magic in salvation appears to 
be conceived as lying in the identification of man with Christ. His death 
was “in a real way our death for sin.” 

Our space does not permit us to dwell upon Dr. Du Bose’s Christologi- 
eal speculations, which occupy a considerable part of the book. His re- 
marks on the human birth of Christ will serve to indicate his point of 
view, which is an incongruous combination of naturalism and super- 
naturalism, to which is totally wanting the correction of a critical exegesis. 
Jesus was born, he says, “ out of the spiritual, moral, and natural womb 
of humanity.” He was “the product of a divine seed in a human soil, 
of the sperma of God in the womb of humanity.” “The virgin Mary 
represents the highest reach, the focusing upward, as it were, of the 
world’s susceptibility for God.” As our author’s speculative soteriology 
is passed off for a genuine doctrine of the New Testament, so, it may be 
supposed, this theory of the birth of Christ is intended to pass for that of 
the first and third evangelists! His naive unconsciousness of the absence 
of all exegetical foundation for it is characteristic of his method. The hos- 
pitality of his mind for contradictions is remarkable. He maintains that 
Jesus was at the same time man and God. Finite powers and infinite 
capabilities, limited knowledge and omniscience, were united in the same 
personality. He thinks it doubtful whether he is able to explain “ how 
the Divine Logos could contract himself to the beginning and growth of 
an actual human knowledge,” but he has no hesitancy in dogmatically 
affirming that he did dothis. Jesus possessed at the same time the possi- 
bility of sin and the impossibility of sin. The author concedes that he 
cannot reconcile this contradiction ; but he appears to think that since 
nature presents antinomies, as he says, he is warranted in dogmatically 
constructing more of them for the confusion of his readers. It is not 
surprising that a man should complacently entertain this contradiction 
who can affirm that “God can become all that a man is,” that is, be- 
come finite, sinful, and fallible, and still remain God! 

The chief source of the weakness of this book is the author’s inability 
to discriminate between the provinces of Biblical and systematic the- 
ology. The ideal treatise on the Soteriology of the New Testament 
would not only distinguish, as has already begn remarked, between the 
different types of doctrine of its various writers, but would first of all 
elucidate that sober and heroic righteousness of Jesus, who did not as- 
sume that man could not do whatever he ought to do. In passing by 
this and launching his craft upon the wide ocean of Pauline speculation, 
our author has suffered the shipwreck of many of his predecessors in the 
like perilous voyage. 

ORELLO Cone. 

BucutTet CoLuEce. 
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The Place of Authority in Matters of Religious Belief. By VINCENT 
Henry Stanton, D. D., Fellow of Trinity College, and Ely Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Cambridge. London and New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

This work is well written, and, while stanchly Anglican, moderate in 
its general positions. In the preface the author refers to the publication 
of Dr. Martineau’s book on “The Seat of Religious Authority,” and to 
the death of Cardinal Newman, as among the circumstances which render 
timely the discussion which the book undertakes. In the body of the 
work little space, however, is occupied with direct discussion of the views 
of these two writers. Dr. Martineau’s use of the terms “natural” and 
“ revealed ” religion is criticised (p. 31) ; but we do not recall any other 
reference. Dr. Stanton’s object appears to be to take away the ground 
from under the positions held by Martineau and Newman, by insisting 
upon an idea of authority less technical and pronounced than that which 
was opposed by the one and maintained by the other. 

So far as the authority of the Bible is concerned, the evidence of ful- 
filled predictions and miracles is referred to (p. 38) ; but comparatively 
little stress is laid upon this kind of authentication. The writer recog- 
nizes the fact that distance in time weakens the force of the miracle, but 
holds that, by means of this very distance in time, the moral evidence 
may gain in actual weight (p. 40). It is upon the moral evidence that 
he chiefly relies. He maintains that this evidence is stronger or weaker, 
according to the moral condition of each individual. He does not mean 
that the believer is necessarily better than the unbeliever, but that he has 
a deeper sense of sin and a greater aspiration after holiness (p. 54). It 
is not, however, upon his own insight merely that the individual Christian 
relies for his faith. It is the common faith of Christians which supports 
and quickens his private faith (p. 98). Thus the authority of the Bible 
rests to a certain extent upon the authority of the Church. 

The authority of the Church is however affirmed under a somewhat 
moderate form. The author recognizes the fact that the Councils were, 
by their constitution, unfitted to stand as trustworthy authorities in the 
matter of doctrine. The authority of their decisions rests very largely 
upon the fact that they have been accepted by the Church (p. 177). 
This recognition of what may be called the diffused authority of the 
Church in contrast with the authority of Councils and decrees is, per- 
haps, the most characterisgic feature of the work. The church that pos- 
sesses such authority is said to have three characteristics. The first of 
these is “ continuity,” marked by the apostolic succession of its ministry 
through its episcopate (p. 196); the second is “unity,” which implies 
“joint membership in one society,” and the third is “freedom.” The 
second characteristic would exclude “ non-conformists,” and the third ap- 
pears to exclude the Papists. Dr. Stanton here speaks very cautiously. 
He affirms that the Christian consciousness upon which church authority 
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rests is, “in actual fact, wider than it” (p. 202). He exhorts “separa- 
tists” and “non-conformists” to become “reunited to the Catholic 
Church” (p. 204) ; but it is obviously only the Anglican Church that can 
speak with authority. 

We do not wonder that the Anglican has a special sense of church life. 
If we were to form, a priori, the ideal of a continuous and united church, 
that of the Anglican, with its episcopal succession, its common prayer, 
and its sober pomp, might be the form which this ideal would assume. 
When we consider, however, the Papal church on the one side, and on the 
other the great bodies of Protestant believers, — in England, on the Conti- 
nent, and in America, — who are not attracted by its forms and its polity, 
who are excluded by its creeds, or who, for other reasons, stand outside the 
Anglican Church, we are reminded of a dictum of Bishop Butler in regard 
to revelation, which is more than once referred to in the work before us. 
Bishop Butler insists “that we have no principles of reason upon which 
to judge beforehand how it were to be expected revelation should have 
been left.” In like manner we may say, that we have no principles of 
reason upon which to judge beforehand how it were to be expected that 
the Church would manifest its unity. 


CuHaAres C. Everett. 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


The Bible, the Church, and the Reason, the Three Great Fountains 
of Divine Authority. By CHarirs Avcustus Briaes, D. D., Edward 
Robinson Professor of Biblical Theology in the Unien Theological Seminary. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 

Two books treating of the same general theme could hardly be more 
unlike than the work of Dr. Stanton, which we have just noticed, and 
that of Dr. Briggs. In the former the Church occupies a position so 
prominent as to seem to cast the other elements of authority in religion 
somewhat into the shade. In the work of Dr. Briggs, though the author- 
ity of the Church is named in the same line with that of the Bible and 
the Reason, the treatment of it seems somewhat more perfunctory than 
that of the others. This may in part arise, however, from the circum- 
stances under which the book was written. It is not, like that of Dr. 
Stanton, a calm discussion of a matter of merely general interest. It is a 
personal defense, and it has the vigor and pungency that spring from this 
personal relation to the discussion. Dr. Briggs was accused of having, in 
his inaugural address, placed the authority of the Church, and especially 
that of the Reason, on a level with that of the Bible. In the present work 
he explains and justifies the language which raised against him the cry 
of heresy. Naturally, it is the relation between the authority of Reason 
and that of the Bible which claims the chief attention; especially as he 
may be said to recognize the authority of the Church by pleading his 
cause before it. 
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Dr. Briggs undertakes to show that the position which he took in re- 
gard to authority in religion confirms wholly to the standards of the Pres- 
byterian Church. In this effort he seems to us to have been wholly suc- 
cessful. He shows that the confession of the Church recognizes the fact 
that the assurance of the truth of the Bible depends upon the spiritual 
insight of the believer. The Confession, speaking of the Holy Scripture, 
says : — 

Our full persuasion and assurance of the infallible truth and divine authority 
thereof, is from the inward work of the Holy Spirit, bearing witness by and 
with the word in our hearts (p. 35). 

And again : — 

The heavenliness of the matter, the efficacy of the doctrine, the majesty of 
the style, the consent of all the parts, the scope of the whole, ... and the 
entire perfection thereof, are arguments whereby it doth abundantly evidence 
itself to be the word of God (p. 74). 

Dr. Briggs defends his right to say that the “ Scriptures contain the 
Word of God,” instead of “are the Word of God,” by showing that, 
while the larger Westminster catechism uses the one phrase, the shorter 
catechism uses the other. He sometimes leaves the defensive attitude, 
and carries on a sharp offensive war against his critics. He devotes a 
chapter to the assumption of the Inerrancy of the Scriptures. This is 
the doctrine that the Scriptures, as first written, were absolutely with- 
out error. He shows that this contradicts the Westminster Confession 
(p. 97). He attacks it with ridicule: ‘“ What possible advantage is there, 
in making statements as to documents to which no man has any access 
at the present time, or has had access for centuries?” He represents the 
dogmatician as replying to the English reader who finds errors in the 
Bible: “Oh, but these errors were not in the original autographs.” The 
inquirer asks: “ But how do you know that? Have you ever seen these 
original autographs? Has any divine for a thousand years or more seen 
them?” The dogmatician can only answer: “No,” and reaffirm his 
theory that Holy Scriptures must have been inerrant, for God could not 
give a revelation that would not be inerrant; “and thus they reproach 
the real Bible in which errors are found, in order to exalt an imaginary 
Bible which neither they nor any one else has ever discovered ” (p. 114). 

While the personal and controversial nature of the work gives it bril- 
liancy and force, it detracts somewhat from the fullness of the discussion. 
The author fortifies himself in the direction from which the attack had 
come. He does not think it necessary to fortify himself in the rear. We 
do not say this in criticism of the book, which fulfils admirably the pur- 
pose for which it was written. There are, however, questions left unan- 
swered and difficulties unexplained in regard to which, if the plan of the 
book had allowed, we should gladly have had more light. The relation 
between the authority of the Bible and that of the Reason is made clear 
enough from the side of orthodoxy ; but the fundamental relation between 
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the two seems to us to be left a little in doubt. By Reason the author 
means the judgment of the individual aided by the divine Spirit. In one 
place we have the Reason defined as “ embracing the conscience, with its 
categorical imperative, the religious feeling, the metaphysical categories, 
and the fundamental laws of thought” (p. 10). At times, unlimited au- 
thority seems to be assigned to it. We are told that whenever Holy 
Scripture seems to oppose the Reason, “we may conclude that its mean- 
ing has been perverted by dogmatism” (p. 67). Again, we are told that 
if the Reason persists in opposition we may be sure that it “is giving a 
divine decision, so far, at least, as that phase of the dogma, which has 
been presented to it” (p. 68), On the other hand, in upholding the au- 
thority of the Bible, the author says: “We maintain it over against 
Rationalism, which makes the Reason the ultimate test by which to deter- 
mine the validity of all statements of Holy Scripture and Holy Church” 
(p- 65). 

Possibly, the explanation of statements apparently so opposed to one 
another is to be found in the confidence that is expressed in another 
place where we are told that “ experience shows . . . that the decisions 
of the Reason eventually are shown to agree with Scripture against tradi- 
tion” (p. 68). 

There is one other point in regard to which Professor Briggs would, 
probably, have been more explicit had the object of his book been more 
general. As we understand him, he claims infallibility for the Bible in 
whatever concerns “religion, faith, and morals” (p. 92), that is, so far 
as its teaching has reference to “ faith and practice.” This assumption 
would seem to require a certain amount of qualification which, doubtless, 
the author would have given us under other circumstances. It would be 
interesting to know how he would reconcile with his general view such 
portions of the Bible as are referred to by Professor Ladd, when he says: 
“It is not surprising, therefore, to find various passages, and even some 
entire books, of the Old Testament, manifesting a low moral tone, and 
containing relatively many moral imperfections” (“The Doctrine of the 
Sacred Scriptures,” p. 464). Yet Professor Ladd could easily affirm that 
the Bible contains “ the only infallible rule of faith and practice,” for he 
assumes the infallibility of the teaching of Christ. 

Dr. Briggs has given us so much that it is ungracious to complain that 
he has not given us more. Doubtless many will be surprised to find that 
the statements of faith in the Presbyterian Church are so large and toler- 
ant in regard to theories concerning the authority of the Bible; and they 
will understand better from reading this book how such men as Dr. Briggs 
can accept these statements conscientiously. 


Cuaries C. Everert. 
Harvarp UNIvErsirty. 
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The Chalcedonian Decree, or Historical Christianity, misrepresented by 
Modern Theology, confirmed by Science, and untouched by Modern Criti- 
cism. By Joun Futron, D. D., LL. D. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.50. 


Rev. Dr. Fulton has long been known as a careful and critical student 
of the great councils of Christendom, and he is the author of a fascina- 
ting book of travels in the Holy Land. In the volume before us, we may 
see the expansion and presentation in popular form of his “ Index 
Canonum,” published a decade ago. The six lectures which it contains 
were delivered on the Charlotte Wood Slocum foundation at the Michigan 
University at Ann Arbor. Dr. Fulton’s fourfold object is to show what 
historical Christianity is: that it is obnoxious to none of the moral objec- 
tions to which provincial and popular opinions have exposed it; that it is 
in no way invalidated, but marvelously confirmed by the progress of phy- 
sical science ; and that it is untouched by Biblical criticism of either the 
textual or the higher sort. In short, his purpose is to show by a simple 
statement of facts, that Christianity, rightly understood, is relieved of 
almost all the objections which ethics, science and criticism can bring 
against it; that nine tenths of the grounds of division in Christendom ap 
pear to be factitious ; that substantial unity of faith is evident ; and that 
“ the only possible basis of visible unity in the future is made plain.” 

In the first lecture, the author frankly and fully admits the change of 
view of God and the universe which has come from a wider knowledge 
of the human race and the world and the revelations of modern science. 
Further, the literary movement inaugurated by Niebuhr has come like 
an earthquake beneath that vast mass of traditionary scaffolding which 
had so long enveloped Christianity,’even as the timber and ropes for cen- 
turies hid the splendors of Cologne Cathedral. Dr. Fulton’s purpose is to 
clear away the débris and dust, and to show the simplicity and majesty 
of what is left after things temporary and non-essential are removed. 
This he does with plainness, directness, and in felicitous phrase. 

Summing up the lectures on “ What is Christianity ? ” and “ The Chalce- 
donian Decree,” he says: “ We have seen that it [the Nicene Creed] was 
then set forth, with the moral consent of all Christendom, both as a suffi- 
cient statement of Christian Doctrine and as a constitutional law of Chris- 
tian liberty, so that opinions which are not in conflict with it may be 
freely held without prejudice to the Christianity of him who holds them.” 
No consentient action of the Christian church has ever repealed that 
unanimous decree, and not only are the truths expressed in that symbol 
held by the immense majority of Christians, but the separated bodies of 
Christians are at one in that faith, though at one in hardly anything else. 
In his analysis of this august document, the lecturer shows its significant 
silences as well as affirmations. The Nicene Creed is the touchstone of 
error, and reveals the citadel of Christianity. It made Christianity unas- 
sailable on any possible ground of scientific discovery, or on any conceiva- 
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ble ground of ¢ritical research. It excluded false philosophies of the 
Divine Decrees and presumptuous doctrines of future punishment. It 
neither set forth nor allowed scientific schemes of the plan of salvation, 
nor any hard and fast theories of the operations of divine grace, either 
directly to the personal soul, or mediately through the sacraments. In 
two concluding lectures, Dr. Fulton argues that the triune God of the 
Nicene Creed is the only God which modern science has left it possible to 
believe in; and he demands that Christianity be subjected to a process of 
rigorous verification. In other words, destructive criticism leaves was 
vital evidences untouched. 

This book will be found refreshing, stimulating, and helpful to all ear- 
nest men. Seekers after Christian unity should read it. Strong and clear 
presentations of what Christianity is, and what it is not, are now in order. 
A good statement is a good argument, and this is one. The weak points 
in the book are that the author fails to point out that the Nicene Creed is 
absolutely silent as to any theory of church government, while at the 
same time the theory of the sect to which the lecturer belongs, and which 
he stoutly champions, is apparently in direct contravention of the teach- 
ings of the New Testament. The boastful statement (p. 84), “Our 
church stands firmly by the church of the first centuries,” seems little 
better than the average boast of the other sects; and until “our church” 
actually respects the discipline of other churches, and modifies its sacra- 
mentarianism, it will scarcely prove itself the irenarch of the coming cen- 
turies. 


Wma. Exior Grirris. 
SHawmout Cxuurcu, Boston. 


Sons of God. Sermons by the Rev. S. D. McConne t, D. D., Rector of 
St. Stephen’s Church, Philadelphia. New York: Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50. 

These are thoroughly bright, fresh, and invigorating sermons. There 
is not a dull, conventional, or professional page in them. It might be 
said, indeed, that their life is intellectual rather than spiritual, and that 
the preacher seems to address himself rather to the theological problems 
than to the moral needs of the day. Yet this is perhaps rather a ques- 
tion of method than of aim. The sins of the world are perhaps to be 
reached, in the preacher’s opinion, by inculeating right views of the great 
questions of religion. But the intellectual atmosphere is, as a whole, 
clear and bracing. Both style and thought are manly and straightfor- 
ward. The preacher has unwittingly drawn his own portrait. “To pre- 
serve unbroken the continued spiritual life of the Christian centuries, and 
at the same time be in whole-hearted sympathy with the age in which we 
live, — to think with it, feel with it, hope with it, speak its speech, and 
share its spirit, —this it is to be a preacher of the gospel to-day. The 
most fatal thing which can befall him is a doubt of the spiritual capacity 
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of his own generation ” (p. 230). Dr. McConnell is eminently a preacher 
of to-day, a reader of its science and its philosophy, a student of its social 
problems, and in touch with thoughtful men of the world. He accepts 
the doctrine of Evolution, ranking it with the Reformation, as “an enor- 
mous step forward in the knowledge of God” (p. 138). Copernicus 
“changed the Christian religion” (p. 190); the spirit of Democracy 
has brought about “a similar change in the very substance of religion” 
(p- 223). 

The theological position of the preacher is very clear. He is of the 
Broad Church, and upon the very edge of its left side. There are times, 
indeed, at which he is not quite as outspoken as we could wish. He evi- 
dently believes strongly in a visible Church, and wishes to remain in it. 
It is “the body of Christ,” the organization in which his spirit dwells. 
“ Humanity, under the operation of the spirit of Jesus, is slowly proda- 
cing righteousness. This righteousness becomes organic in the Church” 
(p. 144). The Church of Jesus Christ has always been the reforming 
agency of the world (p. 35). Yet we are told (p. 130), in words which 
seem closer to historical facts, that “her machinery is not adjusted pri- 
marily to carry forward reforms, but to produce and conserve in individ- 
uals the spirit which leads to work for humanity.” Again: “The Divine 
origin and authority of the Church will never be indicated by emphasizing 
its separation from the world, nor by tracing up her title-deeds in the 
spirit of an attorney or conveyancer” (p. 144). 

As to miracles, Christians “are not so credulous as to accept blindly 
the literal reality of everything in profane or sacred literature which 
claims to be a supernatural portent. But they find no difficulty in be- 
lieving that at certain times and for certain well-defined purposes, there 
have occurred what the materialist calls ‘divine incursions.’” These 
“clustered about the time and place of Jesus Christ. . . . Gradually the 
spiritual disturbance subsided. It had swept through the universe as an 
electric storm illuminates the northern sky, deflects the normal currents 
of earth, and sinks again into wonted equilibrium ” (p. 82). But Coper- 
nicus has made many miracles harder to believe than they formerly were. 
Such portents as the stopping of the sun and moon over Gibeon “ stagger 
the imagination of the Christian faith.” ‘The holy Scripture lays more 
stress upon our faith than it did upon the faith of our forefathers” 
(p. 192). 

But it is in regard to Christ that Dr. McConnell’s words are most sig- 
nificant. Starting from the genealogy in Luke, which begins with Jesus, 
and ends with “ Adam, which was the son of God,” he says: “The third 
chapter of St. Luke contains the strangest family-tree ever erected. Its 
root is God; its stem Adam, Noah, Abraham and his descendants, and 
the fruit is Jesus. There is no break in the descent anywhere. There is 
no intimation in the record anywhere that at some point a new kind of 
being has come in. The author seems to assume with the strongest sim- 
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plicity that all the persons named are of the same species.” When Jesus 
describes himself as the “Son of man” and the “Son of God,” “we miss 
the point when we think of this being true only of Him. On the contrary 
the burden of His life was that men would not see that it was true of all 
men. The double revelation of Jesus is, if one may use the phrases with- 
out being misapprehended, the humanness of God, and the divineness of 
man” (Sermon 1.). These words may be compared with Dr. Channing’s 
(“ Works,” p. 313): “The mind of Jesus Christ, my hearer, and your 
mind are of one family, nor was there anything in his of which you have 
not the principle, the capacity, the promise in yourself.” Dr. McConnell 
also denies the common evangelical idea that Jesus introduced “a more: 
potent opposing force . . . which beats back and reverses the natural: 
movements of life and man. . . . Jesus’ work was to uncover a spiritual 
energy which had always been at work, and which had never been alto-- 
gether without witnesses” (p. 153). 

To all who admire vigorous, fresh treatment of the theological questions. 
of the day om the Christian side, these sermons may be most emphatically. 
recommended. 


Witi1am H. Lyon: 
Aut Sovuts’ Cuurcu, Roxsury. 


Ethical Christianity. A Series of Sermons by the Rev. H. Prick HuGues, 

M.A. E. P. Dutton & Go. $1.25. 

If one can read these sermons in sympathy with the manly and 
wholesome impulses out of which they came, keeping his critical faculty 
well in subjection, they will be found to contain much that is helpful and 
inspiring. The glow of generous feeling often reminds one of Frederic W. 
Robertson. But we miss the clear-cut precision of Robertson’s thought. 
In feeling Mr. Hughes is as broad; but in thinking he is as narrow as 
“General” Booth. In attempting to expound at the same time “the 
core of Christianity,” and what he calls “ Ethical Christianity,” Mr. 
Hughes entangles himself and his readers in a network of non sequiturs. 
For the “ core of Christianity” is to him a total surrender to Christ as 
the Son of God —a surrender of mind, soul, and body, which can be 
made possible only by a miracle of grace. ‘We must put ourselves and 
all that we possess as absolutely at the disposal of Christ as the Jesuit 
puts himself at the disposal of the General of his order.” He says, again, 
that “nothing could be more unscientific or unphilosophical than to 
doubt the existence of Satan, a personal spirit of evil.” It will be un- 
necessary to quote passages, after this, to show that Mr. Hughes’ “ Eth- 
ical Christianity ” resolves itself into the old Paleyan doctrine of right as 
simply “the will of God.” Having settled on this basis, he feels free to 
trust his generous impulses, and does so to the detriment of his consis- 
tency. He scouts the notion that orthodox thinking is essential, or that 
we are required simply to imitate the actions of Jesus, and he takes great 
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pleasure in the good deeds of unregenerate men. He believes in God as 
ithe Universal Father. His sympathy for man is inclusive. His spirit is 
tolerant, and in trying to get at the heart of modern social problems he 
shows himself to have hopes for man upon the earth, here and now, 
which must of necessity bring him into working sympathy with many 
‘who cannot understand, much less accept, his mystical interpretation of 
Christianity. 
GEORGE BATCHELOR. 


‘Theodor Christlieb, D.D., of Bonn. Memoir by his Widow : and Ser- 
mons, translated by T. Y. Kincspury and SAMUEL GARRATT. New York : 
A. C. Armstrong & Son. $2.00. 


Among the leaders of the Protestant Church in Germany Theodor 
Christlieb occupied a foremost position. He was an incisive and eloquent 
preacher, a believer of pronounced and positive faith, and one of the 
most zealous and enthusiastic advocates of Christian missions the nine- 
teenth century has known. It is well, therefore, for the public to know 
more clearly the personal history and life of the man, and the steps by 
which he rose from the fireside of a country parish to such a command- 
ing position in the religious world. 

This sympathetic memoir, written by his widow, gives a pleasant and 
interesting sketch of his career. Born in the year 1833 in Birkenfeld, 
in Wiirtemberg, where his father held the post of village pastor, he was 
consecrated from childhood by the pious prayers of his parents to his 
Master’s service. A well-worn Bible picture-book was the companion of 
his early days. The bracing mountain air of the Black Forest strength- 
ened his physique, and its picturesque scenery stimulated his spiritual 
emotions. The fragrance of his childhood’s forest home, indeed, gave 
freshness and flavor to his speech and writings all through life. At the 
age of ten he was sent to school at Tiibingen. He prepared for the uni- 
versity at Maulbronn, and by his studious work and fine abilities secured 
for himself a free scholarship at Tiibingen, where he entered the theo- 
logical department. The two prominent professors at Tiibingen at this 
time were Baur and Beck. The critical and iconoclastic work of Baur 
only repelled the devout young student; but the strong orthodox piety 
and wide erudition of Beck gained the strongest influence over him. 
Christlieb’s trial-sermon in his last year at the university aroused glowing 
anticipations of his coming career as a preacher. His full, rich and 
musical voice, the ease and grace of his delivery, and the deep earnest- 
ness and heart-felt unction that he exhibited marked him at once as a 
natural orator, destined to be an ornament of the German pulpit. After 
his graduation, he first taught in France, and served as pastor of a 
country church in the valley of the Neckar, till a call to London placed 
him over an incipient German congregation on the north side of the great 
English metropolis. The schoolroom where the meetings were at first 
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held became too small for the congregation which his eloquence and 
earnestness drew together, ang a neat church was soon erected. 

It was Christlieb’s seven years of work here in Islington that gave him 
his wide acquaintance with English foreign missions, and aroused in him 
that deep interest in the missionary work of all nations, all over the 
globe, which later was to bear such noble fruit. Here, in London, also, 
he began his studies and lectures in defense of Christian faith and in 
combating the varied forms of “ modern skepticism” which have made 
his name so well known to both English and German readers. In 1865. 
at the invitation of the King of Wiirtemberg, he returned to Germany to 
take the living of Frederickshaven, where the court and royal family 
would be his hearers during the summer season. After three successful 
years of work here, his reputation as a scholar, preacher, and trainer of 
youth had so increased that he was appointed by the Prussian Minister of 
Public Worship to the professorship of Homiletics and Pastoral Theology 
at Bonn. Thither he removed in 1868, to spend the rest of his life in 
the service of the university. The work was thoroughly congenial to 
him. Here he wrote his most important book, “ Modern Doubt and 
Christian Belief,” and gave the young men preparing for the Christian 
ministry the inspiration of his glowing zeal and the wise fruits of his 
experience and practical sagacity. He had an open ear and sympathetic 
heart for all about him ; he was called, like Tholuck, “the father of the 
students.” 

Not content with his professional routine, he threw himself with fer- 
vent enthusiasm into the work of Christian missions; organized associa- 
tions devoted to this cause, and also branches of the Evangelical Alli- 
ance; founded the “Universal Missionary Magazine,” and later 
established an institute for training lay evangelists, men who, though 
without university training, had ‘yet the faith. and zeal to spread the 
gospel and the knowledge of the Bible in the’ overgrown parishes of the 
large German cities. This last innovation drew upon him a storm of 
criticism and opposition ; but the early prejudices that the enterprise met 
were ultimately lived down, and the system proved itself a most practi- 
cal and effective instrumentality in strengthening the cause of religion 
among the common people. 

Professor Christlieb’s broad Christian sympathies were a recognized 
force in fostering international fellowship between the evangelical 
churches of the Old World and the New; his clear and eloquent ad- 
dresses before the Evangelical Alliance both secured him a warm recep- 
tion in the United States on his visit here, and gave him a high reputa- 
tion on the two sides of the Atlantic. Had his life been spared a little 
longer, he would undoubtedly have been promoted by the young 
Emperor William to a still more important post at Berlin; but, while he 
seemed in the prime of strength and health, his physical powers suddenly 
began to fail, a secret cancer preying upon his vitals. His sufferings 
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were borne with great patience and a serene trust and resignation ; but, 
before the last and most painful stage was reached, a stroke of apoplexy, 
on the 15th of August, 1889, gave his spirit an easy release. 

The sermons annexed to the Memoir seem to have been faithfully and 
intelligently translated, and, without doubt, they were selected with good 
judgment. Nevertheless, they will disappoint the reader who expects to 
find in them justification for Dr. Christlieb’s high reputation. They 
exhibit little thought or learning or originality. Christlieb had no sym- 
pathy with the distinctive spirit of our age; and his fervid exhortations 
whirl and glow in a purely dogmatic or sentimental sphere, quite out- 
side the circle of modern interests. But the source of his power lay in 
quite another direction — in the man’s magnetic personality, intensity of 
emotion, positiveness of conviction, and wonderful power of communicat- 
ing his own moral and spiritual earnestness to his audience, and kindling 
in them the same flame of faith and hope that burned in his own breast. 
His personal convictions clung to the gospel in the traditional form en- 
deared to him by early association. He belonged to the church militant, 
and believed that the live Christian should not sit still with folded hands, 
or merely stand on the defensive, but should be ever moving forward on 
the outworks of sin and unbelief. He was a great spiritual dynamo to 
rouse the sleeping and formal ecclesiasticism of his generation to a con- 
sciousness of its duties and opportunities, and, as such, has left behind 
him an example of courage, energy and aggressive activity in the cause 
of Christianity by which Germany cannot but be greatly benefited. 


JAMES T. Brxsy. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 


The Autobiography of Isaac Williams, B. D., Fellow and Tutor of 
Trinity College, Oxford. Edited by his Brother-in-Law, the Ven. Sir 
GEORGE PREVOST, late Archdeacon of Gloucester. Longmans, Green & 
Co.,. London and New York. 


The avowed object of this publication is to throw some further light 
on the history of the Oxford Movement. If it has not this justification, 
it has not any, for the Oxford Movement absorbed everything in Mr. 
Williams’ personality that was of public interest, as the writing of Latin 
verses absorbed everything distinctive in his academic years at Harrow 
and Oxford. It was contact with the Kebles that first gave his life a turn 
to serious things, and his love and admiration for both John and Thomas, 
as evidenced by these pages, was more pronounced than for any others, 
not even Newman excepted. Williams knew them and Hurrell Froude 
for-some time before he met Newman. The uncertainty of Newman’s 
standing for a few years before the beginning of the Tractarian Move- 
ment comes out clearly in a letter of Thomas Keble’s, objecting to New- 
man’s liberal principles, and the advice of a friend warning Mr. Williams 
against the Kebles, and recommending him to seek the acquaintance of 
Newman as a soundly evangelical person. 
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There is here the same disproportion in the personal impression made 
by Hurrell Froude and the accounts of his sayings and doings that 
is marked in all the memoirs of the Tractarian set. He is never 
spoken of without admiration, and seldom quoted as otherwise than 
noisy, arrogant, and superficial. He said to Williams: “Isaac, we must 
make a row in the world. Why should we not?” To make a row, to 
do something striking, histrionic, seems to have been the chief end of this 
showy and unscrupulous talker, whose lack of spiritual perception comes 
out plainly in his estimate of Keble’s “ Christian Year.” Neither Wil- 
liams nor Froude cared for it, and Froude objected to its publication. 
“* People will take Keble for a Methodist,” he said. When it was pub- 
lished it was much too delicate meat for the Anglican stomach, and the 
editor of this volume informs us that he bought ten copies to encourage 
the slow sale. But the ecclesiastical apathy was not less remarkable than 
the spiritual. Mr. Williams furnishes an amusing proof of this. On 
Saints’ days he “ was often nearly the only one in church listening to the 
usual hack preacher,” who once said to a scholar of Trinity, “I wonder 
what Williams so much admires in me; he is the only person in the 
University who comes to my sermons on Saints’ days. It is very com- 
plimentary of him, but it puts me to a little trouble, for I am obliged to 
look out for sermons on the day.” It was no compliment to him, but 
it was one of two or three of the weak and faint beginnings of that 
multiplication of church services to which the Anglican revival finally 
attained. 

The beginnings of other things are here set down, some of them pro- 
vocative of a smile, should one allow his sense of humor to invade these 
sacred walks. Thus, for example, we hear that Thomas Keble read from 
a little prayer-book to save his big one when he took to daily services. 
John Keble and Newman next did so for the same reason, and Newman 
was obliged to hold the book close to his eyes; whereupon all the neo- 
phytes must go and do likewise, and because he read the service rapidly 
they must do that also: even so subtle is the evolution of ecclesiastical 
absurdity. As in these lesser things, so in the more important, it is 
evident from this book that the beginnings of the Oxford Movement were 
antecedent to Newman’s interest in it and control of it. That his con- 
trol of it, in the period of his most positive ascendency, was less real than 
apparent is evident from various particulars. Of these the most impor- 
tant is that, of the Tractarians proper, Newman was the only one who 
went over to the Roman Church. Of these Tractarians proper, Mr. 
Williams makes out fourteen. Those who went to Rome were younger 
men, like Ward and Oakeley, who attached themselves to Newman, 
hurried him forward, and in their impatience got to Rome before him in 
several instances. These facts would seem to justify the writer’s infer- 
ence that Newman’s influence was much greater with his juniors and 
inferiors than with those meeting him as equals in both age and mind. 
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A certain distrust of him was inseparable from the admiration of the 
latter class. Williams’ own admiration and affection for him were very 
great, and continued till Williams’ death in 1865, as did their inter- 
course; but he could not but distrust Newman’s eagerness for sensible 
effect, the restlessness of his intellect, his suppression of his domestic 
affections and his demand for a like course in others. In these repre- 
sentations of Newman we find a sensitiveness to the opinions of others 
inconsistent with a genuine self-respect. A single adverse criticism of 
his poems stopped his verse-writing altogether, if we except the “ Dream 
of Gerontius,” and even that was dropped into his waste-basket after it 
was written, and then saved by happy chance. Mr. Williams calls 
attention to the fact that the Churchmen among the Tractarians all 
remained Anglicans. Newman, the only one whose antecedents had 
been Evangelical, was the only one to go to Rome,—a fact which 
argues both the restlessness of his mind and the binding force of a 
tradition. 

This nearer view of the Tractarian Movement does not enhance its 
value in our eyes. Mr. Williams’ own part in it was considerable. 
His tract 80, “ Reserve in Religious Teaching,” was the object of hardly 
less animadversion than Newman’s tract 90. He suggests that Newman 
found in it some excuse for keeping back his Roman Catholic opinions 
after they were clearly formed. But in general these pages are con- 
vineing of Newman’s sincere desire and strenuous endeavor to remain an 
Anglican. The charges of duplicity that his brother Francis has brought 
against him are again disproved, —a quite unnecessary slaying of the 
slain. It is “significant of much” that he wrote to Williams in 1863 
that the Anglican Church upheld far more truth in England than the 
Roman Catholic Church did or could. 


Joun W. CHADWICK. 
BROOKLYN. 


The Elements of Ethics. By J. H. Murrueap, M.A. Pp. 239. London: 
John Murray. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


The author of this carefully written University Extension Manual 
modestly tells us in his preface that, “though attempting to deal with the 
most recent phases of ethical problems,” he does not profess “to treat 
them in an original manner, but merely to apply to their solution ideas 
which, owing to the labors of the best thinkers of our own time and 
country, are now common property.” The reader, however, who happens 
to be at all versed in ethical literature will speedily discover that among 
the “‘ best” thinkers only those are included whose thought on moral ques- 
tions proceeds on the lines laid down by Hegel, and followed by T. H. 
Green, Mr. F. H. Bradley, Professor E. Caird, and Professor J. Dewey ; 
that is to say, the book is an able attempt to popularize what is commonly 
known as the “idealist” or “Hegelian” theory of ethics. As such, it is 
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a welcome and valuable piece of good, honest work; but as a manual to 
put into the hands of young men or women who are beginning the study 
of ethics, it is open to the serious objection that it is likely to give to 
many of its readers the false impression that the leading views set forth 
in the book are views in respect to which there is pretty general agree- 
ment among all the more competent authorities. The fact, however, is 
that throughout a large portion of the volume the doctrines propounded 
are fundamentally at variance with the well-weighed conclusions of such 
thinkers as Professor Henry Sidgwick, Dr. James Martineau, and the 
late Hermann Lotze. This being the case it appears unfitting and mis- 
leading to appropriate the expression, “the best thinkers of our time,” to 
one particular set of champions in the present field of ethical controversy. 
This objection would have been to a large extent neutralized if Mr. Muir- 
head had given tolerably full accounts of those ethical theories which are 
opposed to his own. Unfortunately, however, he has not done so; and, 
in regard to intuitional theories especially, his treatment of them bears no 
proportion to their intrinsic importance and influence ; such striking and 
profound analyses of our moral consciousness as are presented in the 
writings of Bishop Butler and of Dr. Martineau being thought worthy of 
no further notice than two or three slight references in brief footnotes. 

In one rather important respect the present Manual deviates from the 
course followed in the larger works on which it is founded; for while 
Green, in his “ Prolegomena,” and Mr. Bradley, in his “ Ethical Studies,’’ 
early initiate their readers into that Hegelian metaphysics of knowledge 
and will with which their ethics is inextricably bound up, Mr. Muirhead 
endeavors to keep ethics and metaphysics as far as possible apart. 
Accordingly, the first of the five books, of which his volume is composed, 
is devoted to an ingenious, but hardly successful, attempt to represent 
ethies as a science which can be profitably discussed apart from its rela- 
tions to the general philosophy of the universe. He admits that this so- 
called science of conduct is after all but a partial and abstract account of 
the matter, and so finds himself compelled to crowd into a short chapter, 
at the close of the volume, a far too brief description of that Hegelian 
doctrine of the relation of thought to reality which is so elaborately dis- 
cussed in the first book of Green’s “‘ Prolegomena,” 

The second book in the Manual treats of “The Object of Moral Judg- 
ment,” and lays down the sound doctrine that this object is voluntary 
action. On this matter the idealists and intuitionalists are quite at one. 
This, however, of necessity leads to the further question, What is Will? 
and at this point the two schools at once part company. In his account 
of the Will and its freedom, Mr. Muirhead simply follows Green, and 
seriously assures his readers that to regard human nature as so consti- 
tuted that a man could possibly have left undone the sin for which he 
reproaches himself is to undermine all human responsibility. Human 
responsibility, we are told, is only compatible with the doctrine that a 
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man’s self is nothing more than his character, and that as his character in 
every stage of its development can manifest itself (i. e., can will) in only 
one way, the growth of that character for good or ill admits of no possi- 
ble alternative. As Green says, “the determination of the will might be 
different, but only through the man’s being different.” ‘The idealist thus 
inverts the ordinary view, which surely is that man would not be a fitting 
subject either for moral approbation or reprobation were it not for the 
assumed fact that in all crises of temptation it was open to him to have 
decided otherwise. For a critical discussion of the points at issue be- 
tween Libertarians and Determinists, Mr. Muirhead refers his readers to 
Professor Sidgwick and to Green, but he strangely forgets to mention 
the much fuller and more searching treatment of this subject which is to 
be found in the second volume of Dr. Martineau’s “ Study of Religion.” 
This is the more to be regretted as Dr. Martineau deals expressly with 
the fallacy involved in the assertion that the self is the character, and 
shows that both language and the common consciousness of mankind de- 
clare that the true account of human nature is that the self Aas its char- 
acter, and that therefore it is open to man, by his own free acts of moral 
self-determination, to improve or deteriorate his character. 

From this unsatisfactory section of Mr. Muirhead’s treatise, it is a most 
agreeable change to pass to the third book, in which he examines with 
much acuteness that school of thought which maintains that the Ethical 
End is Pleasure. Bishop Butler’s epoch-making doctrine, that man has 
many other desires than the desire for pleasure, is here indorsed and very 
ably developed. Particularly clear and forcible, too, is Mr. Muirhead’s 
exposure of Mr. J. S. Mill’s fallacious attempt to establish a legitimate 
passage from Egoistic Hedonism to Utilitarianism on the ground that 
pleasures differ in kind as well as in amount. But the most original fea- 
ture in the Manual is the treatment of Evolutionary Hedonism, which in- 
volves the criticism of the ethical views of Mr. Spencer and of Mr. Leslie 
Stephen. It appears from Mr. Muirhead’s account that Mr. S. Alexan- 
der’s work, on “ Moral Order and Progress,” falls also into this category. 
This fact that Mr. Alexander, who formerly studied under Green at Bal- 
liol, has now given up the idealist theory, coupled with the circumstance 
that Mr. Muirhead’s sympathies go a long way with Mr. Alexander’s 
views, suggests the question whether the present drift of neo-Hegelian 
ethics is not in this direction. 

In the fourth book Mr. Muirhead expounds his own theory. The 
fundamental principle of idealist ethics is that of “ self-realization.” The 
reason of man gradually reveals to him that in his nature there appear to 
be two selves or two lives. On the one hand, there is the self which is 
peculiar to the separate individual, which seeks its own private advan- 
tage and gratification ; and on the other hand, there is what may be called 
an infinite self, which more and more unfolds its resources and desires as 
the individual devotes himself to the duties of his station, and practically 
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realizes his essential spiritual unity with his fellow-men. Out of the 
realized relationship of these two selves, or lives, to each other grows the 
moral order and progress of the world. In Mr. Muirhead’s own words : 
“Wherever we have moral judgment approving a line of conduct as 
good, whether among the rudest band of savages or in those circles 
which in the most highly moralized countries in the world recognize 
the highest moral standard, it is seen to rest upon a more or less con- 
sciously recognized contract between a permanent and a transient self; 
between the satisfaction of a higher, or true self, and of a lower, or 
apparent one” (p. 195). To inquire how far this conflict of higher 
and lower desires is of itself adequate to explain the consciousness of 
moral obligation, and what is the relation of this gradually advancing 
social ideal to a philosophical theory of the cosmos, would carry us far 
beyond the due limits of this notice into a full criticism of idealist ethics 
in general. We conclude with the hearty recognition that Mr. Muir- 
head’s treatise, if not altogether fitted for an elementary text book, is cer- 
tainly an admirable exposition of the ethical theory of an important 
philosophical school, and will be read by the advanced student with much 
interest and advantage even where, as in the case of the present writer, 


it does not command entire assent. 
Cuartes B. Upton. 
MAncHEsTER New CoLieGEe, OxForp. 


The Spirit of Modern Philosophy: an Essay in the Form of Lectures. 
By Jostau Royce, Ph. D., Assistant Professor of Philosophy in Harvard 
University. Pp. xv, 519. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $2.50. 

If Professor Royce’s former work as a philosopher has to any one 
seemed to indicate a degree of fascination with his own dialectical method 
somewhat out of proportion to his interest in the conclusion to be 
attained, that impression is agreeably dissipated by the evident earnest- 
ness of purpose of the present essay. Here he does not hesitate to avow, 
from the first, the “presuppositions” which he expects to establish. 
He says: “I do not know how you have found it, but for my part, 
as I have read the writings of some of the modern authors whose in- 
telligence and caution I most value, I am frequently tormented with 
their tenderness of conscience about risking a statement of their per- 
sonal beliefs. They have been driven to take this attitude, no doubt, 
through the warning which is given them by the traditional dogmatism 
of certain theologians. . . . But, after all, it is what a man by chance 
believes, not what he does not believe, that enables him to be of service 
to his fellows as a thinker; and whatever fragment of knowledge one 
may possess will surely remain undiscovered, unless he sometimes ven- 
tures assertion of his temperament for whatever it may happen to be 
worth. . . . We have our faith in life; we want reflectively to estimate 
this faith. . . . A positive philosophy is an effort to express, and by 
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criticism to establish, the presuppositions of the age which it reflects 
upon.” 

With this feeling Professor Royce announces himself a constructive 
idealist. The purpose that dominates these pages is to show the evolu- 
tion, in modern philosophy, of the doctrine of idealism, until it reaches 
the position of competence to meet and interpret the conclusions of 
modern science. “To many minds idealism appears rather the outcome 
of a moral enthusiasm than an embodiment of a cool and critical seru- 
tiny of the world as it is. . . . The doctrine, such as I conceive it to 
be, seems to me rather the outcome of a rigid logical analysis. . . . 
Arbitrariness in our interpretation of things is the curse of immature 
idealism ; but mature idealism will certainly find out how to return to 
an order as fixed and supreme as was Spinoza’s Substance. . . . The 
outer world is indeed show, but no illusion; and our life has an organic 
fixity, a lawful completeness about it, such as every philosophy longs 
for. . . . Why we are bound by our inner nature to see this world of 
sense-facts, we can surely never say, until we shall have first learned em- 
pirically what sense-facts we are bound to see. This only science can 
teach us. . . . However the objective world may appear to freer spirits, 
or however it ultimately appears to the Self in his wholeness, to us it 
must appear, for the first, as a world of formed and well-categorized 
experience, that is, as a world of orderly universality.” 

In the pursuit of his purpose, our author traces, with as little techni- 
cality as possible, the development of the doctrine of idealism from the 
seventeenth century down to the present day. He distinguishes three 
periods. The first, of naturalism, pure and simple, belongs almost 
wholly to the seventeenth century. The second period returned to the 
study of the inner world of man’s soul. Its beginnings may be seen in 
Locke ; it culminates in Kant’s “Critique of Pure Reason,” and con- 
tinues through fifty years of post-Kantian speculation. The third period ' 
is that revival of philosophical activity in the midst of which we live. 

To trace briefly the process of this development: We find first an 
estimate of the world as a hard-and-fast fact, a world of geometrical 
certainty, as established by Galileo. Descartes tests all surety by 
its conformity with the laws of his own thought, — his innate ideas. 
Spinoza recognizes one sole Substance, characterized by both extension 
and thought, and adores the world as God’s eternal order. 

Then succeeds a period which questions the rigid geometrical certainty, 
and the assumption of a divine order, —a period of doubt. Locke de- 
nies the existence of innate ideas, and finds only sense-impressions and 
reflection upon them. Then, says Berkeley, we are sure only of the im- 
pressions, and have no proof of an outer world corresponding to them. 
The world is a world of ideas. They are God’s ideas, and we are face 
to face with him. Hume also accepts Locke’s conclusion ; but he admits 


no realm of divine ideas, and no abstractions, only matters of fact and 
relations of ideas. 
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Now arises Kant, the destroyer of the old and the creator of the new. 
He discovers that all truth about the world is dependent on our ideas of 
space and time. Nature itself is conditioned on space and time; there- 
fore nature is no outer fact at all, only a phenomenon of our minds. 
Our sensations, indeed, indicate things external to ourselves, but these 
things can never be known for what they are in themselves. The moral 
law is imperative, binding us to conform to the rational order, and it 
implies a Moral Ruler, whom we must obey. Our world is simply an 
orderly system in the mind of a sane thinker. We do not know things 
in themselves, or God in himself. 

Kant is followed by Fichte, who proceeds to discard that remnant of 
an outer world which Kant called “ things-in-themselves,” and recog- 
nizes these sense-impressions only as the materials for moral obedience, 
which are held in common by sane minds. ‘The ego is the measure and 
criterion of all. The universe of selves constitutes the embodiment of 
the infinite Reason. This is ethical idealism. It is a détour from the 
main line of development; it loses hold of all external reality. 

Fichte had said that the self fashions the world as a means of expres- 
sion of moral ideas. But there are other elements in human nature 
besides the moral; there is passion, sentiment, imagination. Why should 
not these create their world? Thus arose the Romantic School. Schel- 
ling, who was of this school, came to see that Fichte failed in not recog- 
nizing the medium between the finite and the Infinite Ego, which is 
afforded by the world of sense. The natural order must be the auto- 
biography of spirit. 

Hegel also recognizes the deeper Self. We exist only as we are rec- 
ognized by our deeper Self. All consciousness is an appeal to other con- 
sciousness. Life consists in the effort to reconcile conflicting aims and 
purposes. The infinite Life is forever differentiating itself in the finite. 
The concrete universal constructs the differences which form the total 
organism of the world. 

The next stage is that of Schopenhauer. To him, as to his predeces- 
sors, the world is a world of ideas only. But its facts must be learned 
by experience. Its activity can be known only after the similitude of 
our own will. There is, therefore, a World-Will, who makes the facts 
of the world as they are, simply by his own choice, —his caprice. This 
ecaprice gives a world of conflicting evils. The will to live is essentially 
evil. But Schopenhauer prepares the way for modern realism, by insist- 
ing upon the necessity of studying the world as it is, and not deducing its 
facts @ priori. 

So far, the treatment is historical and analytic, and is as satisfactory 
as can be expected of any attempt to trace a definite continuity of 
thought through a succession of thinkers each liable to the modifications 
of his time and temperament. The remainder of the book, by far the 
most valuable part, is the author’s original discussion of the modern 
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problems of science and religion, and is especially suggestive in its inter- 
pretation of the doctrine of evolution. The lectures which follow consider 
the Outer World and its Paradox; the Inner World and its Mean- 
ing; the World of Description and the World of Appreciation; and 
Optimism, Pessimism, and the Moral Order. The author develops anew 
the theory already made familiar to us in his “Religious Aspects of 
Philosophy,” in which he shows that both truth and error alike neces- 
sitate the belief in a larger Reflective Self contemplating an objective 
reality in common with our own consciousness. The closing lecture con- 
tains a searching criticism of our religious weaknesses, and, by revealing 
the depth of the problem of evil, leads us to the only source of eternal 
strength and eternal peace. 

This work is one of the most important contributions to spiritual 
philosophy that has appeared in recent times. The belief that the whole 
system of nature, with its real objectivity, is a world of ideas, not de- 
pendent upon any finite consciousness, but held in the mind of Him 
who is at once our deeper self, and the Self of all selves, approves 
itself more and more to rational thought as a truth both reasonable and 
reassuring to our faith. 

James C. Parsons. 


The Real Japan. By Henry Norman. Pp. vi. 634. Charles Scribner’s 
Sons. $3.00. 


Tue title which Mr. Norman gives to his “studies of contemporary 
Japanese manuers, morals, administration and politics” implies that pre- 
vious writers on Japan have been unable to resist the glamour to which 
all sojourners in that fascinating land have been subject, and that there- 
fore no true picture of it has before been painted. Yet a glance through 
the pages of “The Real Japan” plainly shows that, though not open to 
this censure to such a degree as Sir Edwin Arnold, who is by nature in- 
capable of discrimination, Mr. Norman himself has by no means been 
able to withstand the charms of the land and its people. He also, like 
Sir Edwin in his recent gushing farewell to America, says in effect: “I 
went to Japan her friend ; I come away her champion, her servant, her 
lover.” Apart from a few criticisms, not indeed on the Japanese people 
and character, but on the baneful influence of the foreign invasion, to- 
gether with the exceptions taken to the survival of popular superstitions 
(as if there were no instances of the kind in the Western worid), there 
is nothing in the book which justifies the title, if this be meant to convey 
the impression that the fascinations of the land had been overdrawn, and 
that the other and darker side of the picture needed delineation. No 
one, always excepting the tremulously susceptible Sir Edwin, seems to 
have surrendered himself so completely as Mr.’ Norman to the glamour of 
Japan. All the things which make a sojourn there so delightful a dream, 
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— the refinement and grace of the people, the atmosphere of kindliness in 
which even the lowliest live, the simplicity of life and the love of beauty 
which everywhere prevail, and the thoughtfulness in little things which 
lies at the basis of the universal politeness of the nation, — receive from 
him the most cordial recognition ; and the total impression given by his 
estimate is that this picture which we Occidentals persist in saying must 
be merely an idealized sketch is, after all, the real Japan. 

The truth is that the real Japan can never be depicted by a foreigner, 
even though the attempt be made by a long-time resident possessing the 
amplest powers of discrimination and portrayal. Could we have a book 
from Captain Brinkley, the editor of the “Japan Mail,” or from Professor 
B. H. Chamberlain, — the two men most competent from their long resi- 
dence and their trained powers of observation, — something like a glimpse 
of the reality might be had, albeit they are both ardent lovers of their 
adopted land. But they are the very persons who most of ail shrink 
from giving judgment, because of the bewildering complexities and con- 
tradictions which the Japanese character presents to those who have made 
it their life study. The real situation is perhaps best expressed by Miss 
E. R. Scidmore, herself a long-time resident, who says in her “ Jinriki- 
sha Days: ” — 


The Japanese are the enigma of this century ; the most inscrutable, the 
most paradoxical of races. They and their outward surroundings are so pic- 
turesque, theatrical, and artistic that at moments they appear a nation of po- 
seurs, — all their world a stage, and all their men and women merely players ; 
a trifling, superficial, fantastic people bent on nothing but pleasing effects. 
Again, the Occidental is as a babe before the deep mysteries, the innate wis- 
dom, the philosophies, the art, the thought, the subtle refinements of this finest 
branch of the yellow race. To generalize, to epitomize, is impossible ; for they 
are so opposite and contradictory, so unlike all other Asiatic peoples, that ana- 
logy fails. They are at once the most sensitive, artistic, and mercurial of hu- 
man beings, and the most impassible, conventional, and stolid ; at once the most 
logical, profound, and conscientious, and the most irrational, superficial, and in- 
different ; at once the most stately, solemn, and taciturn, and the most playful, 
whimsical, and loquacious. While history declares them aggressive, cruel, and 
revengeful, experience proves them yielding, merciful, and gentle. . . . There 
is no end to the surprises of Japanese character, and the longer the foreigner 
lives among them, the less does he understand the people, and the less do his 
facts contribute to any explanation. 


No, it is only the transient tourist or newspaper correspondent who 
would dare to label his estimate of the Japanese character the “ real 
Japan.” So far as Mr. Norman confines himself to statistics, or to de- 
scription of the institutions and industries of the country, he is a fairly 
accurate guide. The articles on Japanese Justice, Education, and Indus- 
trial Art, are valuable contributions to knowledge of the country, because 
of their lucidity and conciseness, but they are marred by the frequent 
boast of the author that his information on many points is exclusive. In 
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fact, there is nothing in the way of information on such subjects which 
the politeness of Japanese officials does not make accessible to every res- 
ident who cares to inquire. 

Mr. Norman’s estimate of the qualities of Japanese womanhood is vi- 
tiated by the very evident fact that it has been formed from observation 
of only those classes of Japanese women with whom the transient tourist 
is commonly brought into contact, — the tea-house girls and geishas. For 
any one desiring knowledge of real Japanese womanhood there is now 
one source, at least, of accurate information. In Miss Alice M. Bacon’s 
recent book on “ Japanese Girls and Women ” the whole story is told, — 
so far as it is possible for a foreigner to know it and to tell it, — and it is 
told with charming simplicity and directness. Miss Bacon’s opportunity 
for gaining an insight into Japanese domestic life and possessing herself 
of “ exclusive” information was, indeed, exceptional. It is to such ob- 
servers, and to those who are now on the spot, patiently and conscien- 
tiously studying special phases of Japanese character and life, that we 
are to be indebted for the glimpses, — they can be nothing more than 
glimpses, — which we shall obtain of the “ Real Japan.” 

Artuur M. Knapp. 


Home Prayers. By JAMEs MarTINEAU. London and New York : Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 

A prayer at the close of a day of toil, a benediction after sermon, the 
pax vobiscum of a departing friend, — all are fitting, and at times may 
convey a significance that is inexpressible. All these we seem to meet in 
’ this little volume. A prayer it seems after the toil of years, a benedic- 
tion after a life of preaching, the pax vobiscwm of a revered teacher and 
father who has heard his call. To criticise the book we should have no 
mind, even if it spoke home to us with less prevailing tone. It is a slender 
volume of prayers, prepared for the home circle, and admirably suited to 
this use, though hardly less fit to do service as a private vade mecum. 
They are some thirty-two in number; on the average about half as long 
as those of Theodore Parker; suited to morning invocation or evening 
thanksgiving, and adapted to various circumstances of joy or grief or 
contrition. Not effusive, they breathe the pure spirit of devotion, speak- 
ing in subdued tones as becomes the child of earth in addressing the 
heavenly Father. Dr. Martineau concludes the volume with two services 
for public worship, which seem to us models in their way. 

The brief preface touchingly tells us of the feelings which have 
brought forth the volume, and so in a sense interprets it to us. Hitherto, 
Dr. Martineau tells us, he has shrunk from sending “ prayers to the 
press,” — “both as a vicarious intermeddling with the free devotion of 
souls unknown, and a gratuitous exposure of a sacred confidence between 
the personal conscience and the Searcher of hearts.” He has come, 
however, “ to a gradual softening of this scruple.” “At all events, I am 
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more aware than I was of the need of fellowship in the spiritual life, and 
less disposed to trust to its pure spontaneity.” ‘The confession closes with 
the reflection that “so easily lost are the tender voices of the spirit that 
we need to overhear each other.” Surely not a few will be grateful to so 
exalted a spirit that he has thus made audible his own soliloquy. 

A. W. Jackson. 


A Traveller’s Narrative, written to illustrate the Episode of the Bab. 
Edited in the original Persian, and translated into English with an intro- 
duction and explanatory notes by Epwarp G. Browne, M. A., M. B., Fellow 
of Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Lecturer in Persian to the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Volume II., English translation and notes. Pp. 


liii, 447. Cambridge: at the University Press. New York, Macmillan 
& Co. 


It has not been easy for Western readers to obtain accurate informa- 
tion respecting the nature of Babism, its aims and tendencies, and its 
probable outcome. Mr. Browne gives a long list of books on the subject, 
but in most of them the statements have been incomplete and the mate- 
rials have not usually been drawn from reliable sources. The reason of 
this fact is that the Bab himself was almost from the beginning denounced 
by the ecclesiastical authorities as a heretic, and his followers have since 
been a proscribed sect, communication with whom was difficult and dan- 
gerous. The treatise of Kazem-beg in the “ Journal Asiatique ” for 1886 
is the fullest account which we have had of the history of the Babite 
movement ; and the chapter which the Comte de Gobineau has devoted 
to this subject in “ Les religions et les philosophies dans l’Asie Centrale” 
(1865) is regarded by Mr. Browne as “a classic unsurpassed and, indeed, 
unapproached in the subject whereof it treats.” In the present work we 
find information on many points which had not before been clear. The 
“‘ traveller ” whose narrative is here translated is a devout disciple of the 
Bab, and seems to have had access to good sources for the history. More- 
over, the translator has had the advantage of a personal interview with 
the present head of the Babites, and is able to enlighten us in a special 
manner as to the present situation of the sect. The notes at the end of 
the volume embrace a great variety of topics, historical and theological. 
It is impossible within the limits of a book notice even to mention all the 
points of interest which the book presents ; it is to be hoped that the sub- 
ject will receive in Tut New Wor p the fuller discussion which it richly 
merits. 

Babism is a branch of the Mahdi-faith, which has played so important 
a role in Persia. It is an essential doctrine of the Shiite or Persian creed 
that the twelfth Iman, the incarnation of God and the source of all reli- 
gious guidance, shall be manifested in the world and conduct the faithful 
to happiness. It is held, however, that certain prodigies and signs shall 
usher in the advent of this Iman Mahdi, and it is by these signs that 
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every claimant to the dignity is judged. The highest ecclesiastical court 
in Persia declared that Mirza Ali Mohammed, called the Bab, had not 
exhibited these signs and was not entitled to the name of Mahdi. But it 
appears from the present narrative that Ali Mohammed never claimed to 
be the final manifestation of God; according to our author, when he 
called himself the “ Bab,” that is, “The Gate,” he meant, that “he was 
the channel of grace from some great Person still behind the veil of 
glory, who was the possessor of countless and boundless perfections, by 
whose will he moved, and to the bond of whose love he clung.” He 
claimed, indeed, a certain independence of religious judgment ; but his 
followers gathered from his sayings that he was to be succeeded by an- 
other, who should be the true representative of God on earth. That other, 
according to the opinion of a majority of the Babis, has been manifested 
in the person of Beha, who, by permission of the Persian and Turkish 
governments, is now living in dignified seclusion near Acre in Palestine. 
He is the real centre of the Babite world, and his home is a place of 
pilgrimage. , 

Persecution of the sect has never ceased in Persia, though it now enjoys 
a sort of toleration. From the accounts given it appears to be spreading, 
though slowly. It is doubtful whether it has before it any great pros- 
pects of success as an organization. It is, indeed, if we may judge from 
what seem to be the best reports, entitled to respect on the moral and 
humanitarian side. Its alleged aim is social and religious reform, the 
elevation of woman, the recognition of the rights of all human beings, the 
dissemination of true religious views — in a word, the bringing of all men 
into a life of communion with God. The reports of immoral practices 
and theories among the Babites seem to be unfounded. But it has 
against it the whole power of the traditional Mohammedanism of Persia, 
a faith in which the people have been trained for many centuries. Babism 
does not differ from the national faith in its assumption of the Mahdi, 
but only in its affirmation that the Mahdi now exists in the person of a par- 
ticular man. So far as regards the moral teaching, it is only through 
education and time that this can be appropriated by the mass of the 
people. The issue of the movement we shall watch with deep interest, 
and we hope that Mr. Browne will publish from time to time the results 


of his studies on the subject. 
C. H. Toy. 


Harvarp Untversiry. 


A Memoir of Honore de Balzac. Compiled and written by KaTHaRINE 

Prescott WorRMELEY. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

At last the genial and potent Jove of the art of fiction, who wrapped 
himself in clouds of reserve while he constructed the little world of the 
“Comédie Humaine,” is partly revealed by means of a biography, the 
work of his able translator, Miss Wormeley. She has exercised sympa- 
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thy and insight in her interpretation of his personality ; and it is pleasant 
to find that to comprehend Balzac is not to pardon, but to admire and 
love him. He was unhappily, yet not always maliciously, misunderstood ; 
the manifold qualities of his nature misled the judgment of his friends as 
of his enemies. He was careless —as an honest man often is, but rarely 
can afford to be —of public opinion. For the purposes of his work, he 
would at times go into eclipse ; a few intimates only having access to him, 
and this by a system of countersigns. He destroyed the letters which 
would have illuminated the middle period of his history, from motives of 
a fine reticence sure to be misinterpreted. Such modesty of soul was 
hardly divined by those who saw him fighting with hearty vigor against 
adverse circumstances, or laughing joyously at worldly anecdotes. His 
physical nature was as powerful as his imagination: some persons sup- 
posed that he must lack practical capability, others believed him gross 
and material. It is unnecessary to cite Virgil upon Rumor or Don Basi- 
lio concerning Calumny in order to prove how prompt society is to dis- 
trust that which it does not understand, and how quickly the yelp of the 
first hound is chorused by the pack in full ery. The charge of immoral- 
ity which was brought against his novels was a grievous surprise to Bal- 
zac, conscious of his righteous intent. 


Those men persist in ignoring the ensemble of my work in order that they 
may pick the details to pieces. My blushing critics veii their faces before cer- 
tain personages in the “ Comédie Humaine,” who are, unfortunately, as true as 
the others, and set in strong relief the morals of the present day. There are 
vices in our time as there were in former times. Do they wish, on behalf of 
innocence, that I should vow to purity all the two or three thousand person- 
ages who figure in the “Comédie Humaine”? . . . I write for men, and not for 


young girls. But I defy them to cite a single page in which religion or the 
family is attacked ! 


Balzac’s sister, Mme. Surville—from whose souvenirs of her famous 
brother the above is quoted — adds that, having said these words, Balzac 
dropped his face between his hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ What tortures success 
is made of!” The colossal cartoons of the “ Comédie Humaine ” were, 
indeed, inspired by profound moral convictions, and by an immense ambi- 
tion, of which Balzac wrote in a letter to Mme. de Hanska : — 


Here, then, are the stakes I play for: during the present half century four 
men will have had a vast influence on the world — Napoleon, Cuvier, O’Con- 
nell ; and I desire to be the fourth. The first lived on the blood of Europe, 
he was inoculated with war; the second espoused the whole globe ; the third 
incarnated in himself a people ; and I shall have carried a whole society in my 
brain. 

Mme. Surville’s narrative is very complete as regards the early years 
of Balzac. There was a difference of only two years in their ages, and 
Honoré was always the brave defender of little Laure. “ He was good to 
live with,” she notes, a testimony not too frequently true of literary persons. 
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every claimant to the dignity is judged. The highest ecclesiastical court 
in Persia declared that Mirza Ali Mohammed, called the Bab, had not 
exhibited these signs and was not entitled to the name of Mahdi. But it 
appears from the present narrative that Ali Mohammed never claimed to 
be the final manifestation of God; according to our author, when he 
called himself the “ Bab,” that is, “The Gate,” he meant, that “he was 
the channel of grace from some great Person still behind the veil of 
glory, who was the possessor of countless and boundless perfections, by 
whose will he moved, and to the bond of whose love he clung.” He 
claimed, indeed, a certain independence of religious judgment; but his 
followers gathered from his sayings that he was to be succeeded by an- 
other, who should be the true representative of God on earth. That other, 
according to the opinion of a majority of the Babis, has been manifested 
in the person of Beha, who, by permission of the Persian and Turkish 
governments, is now living in dignified seclusion near Acre in Palestine. 
He is the real centre of the Babite world, and his home is a place of 
pilgrimage. 

Persecution of the sect has never ceased in Persia, though it now enjoys 
a sort of toleration. From the accounts given it appears to be spreading, 
though slowly. It is doubtful whether it has before it any great pros- 
pects of success as an organization. It is, indeed, if we may judge from 
what seem to be the best reports, entitled to respect on the moral and 
humanitarian side. Its alleged aim is social and religious reform, the 
elevation of woman, the recognition of the rights of all human beings, the 
dissemination of true religious views —in a word, the bringing of all men 
into a life of communion with God. The reports of immoral practices 
and theories among the Babites seem to be unfounded. But it has 
against it the whole power of the traditional Mohammedanism of Persia, 
a faith in which the people have been trained for many centuries. Babism 
does not differ from the national faith in its assumption of the Mahdi, 
but only in its affirmation that the Mahdi now exists in the person of a par- 
ticular man. So far as regards the moral teaching, it is only through 
education and time that this can be appropriated by the mass of the 
people. The issue of the movement we shall watch with deep interest, 
and we hope that Mr. Browne will publish from time to time the results 


of his studies on the subject. 
C. H. Toy. 
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A Memoir of Honore de Balzac. Compiled and written by KATHARINE 

Prescott WoRMELEY. Boston: Roberts Brothers. $1.50. 

At last the genial and potent Jove of the art of fiction, who wrapped 
himself in clouds of reserve while he constructed the little world of the 
**Comédie Humaine,” is partly revealed by means of a biography, the 
work of his able translator, Miss Wormeley. She has exercised sympa- 
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thy and insight in her interpretation of his personality ; and it is pleasant 
to find that to comprehend Balzac is not to pardon, but to admire and 
love him. He was unhappily, yet not always maliciously, misunderstood ; 
the manifold qualities of his nature misled the judgment of his friends as 
of his enemies. He was careless —as an honest man often is, but rarely 
can afford to be —of public opinion. For the purposes of his work, he 
would at times go into eclipse ; a few intimates only having access to him, 
and this by a system of countersigns. He destroyed the letters which 
would have illuminated the middle period of his history, from motives of 
a fine reticence sure to be misinterpreted. Such modesty of soul was 
hardly divined by those who saw him fighting with hearty vigor against 
adverse circumstances, or laughing joyously at worldly anecdotes. His 
physical nature was as powerful as his imagination: some persons sup- 
posed that he must lack practical capability, others believed him gross 
and material. It is unnecessary to cite Virgil upon Rumor or Don Basi- 
lio concerning Calumny in order to prove how prompt society is to dis- 
trust that which it does not understand, and how quickly the yelp of the 
first hound is chorused by the pack in full ery. The charge of immoral- 
ity which was brought against his novels was a grievous surprise to Bal- 
zac, conscious of his righteous intent. 


Those men persist in ignoring the ensemble of my work in order that they 
may pick the details to pieces. My blushing critics veil their faces before cer- 
tain personages in the “ Comédie Humaine,” who are, unfortunately, as true as 
the others, and set in strong relief the morals of the present day. There are 
vices in our time as there were in former times. Do they wish, on behalf of 
innocence, that I should vow to purity all the two or three thousand person- 
ages who figure in the “Comédie Humaine”? . . . I write for men, and not for 
young girls. But I defy them to cite a single page in which religion or the 
family is attacked ! 


Balzac’s sister, Mme. Surville —from whose souvenirs of her famous 
brother the above is quoted — adds that, having said these words, Balzac 
dropped his face between his hands, exclaiming, ‘‘ What tortures success 
is made of!” The colossal cartoons of the “ Comédie Humaine” were, 
indeed, inspired by profound moral convictions, and by an immense ambi- 
tion, of which Balzac wrote in a letter to Mme. de Hanska : — 


Here, then, are ‘the stakes I play for: during the present half century four 
men will have had a vast influence on the world — Napoleon, Cuvier, O’Con- 
nell ; and I desire to be the fourth. The first lived on the blood of Europe, 
he was inoculated with war; the second espoused the whole globe ; the third 
incarnated in himself a people ; and I shall have carried a whole society in my 
brain. 

Mme. Surville’s narrative is very complete as regards the early years 
of Balzac. There was a difference of only two years in their ages, and 
Honoré was always the brave defender of little Laure. “He was good to 
live with,” she notes, a testimony not too frequently true of literary persons. 
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Naturally, Miss Wormeley has availed herself of all that was written by 
Mme. Surville, whose portrait of Balzac has the double charm of truth and 
affection. He was, above all, healthful and sunny, abounding in vitality, 
strong in the solid armor of courage and the delicate chain-mail of illusions. 
His father, a man of pronounced views, had designed Honoré for the 
career of a notary. Only under restrictions could the young Balzac gain 
permission to pass two years in Paris, where, in a garret of the Rue Lesdi- 
guitres, he tried his powers, and subsisted on dreams and a crust, for love 
of the literary art. Surely there was never a more patient apprentice 
in the craft than this brave youth, who published forty volumes of fiction 
before he would sign to any the name of Balzac. His natural gifts of 
intuition, comprehension, memory, were marvelous. To these he added 
a peculiar power — “of avatar,” his biographer names it— by means of 
which he entered in and possessed divers personalities. 

Balzac considered that he had no literary style, and the Romanticists 
of his time also held this opinion concerning him. Miss Wormeley, how- 
ever, who in her translations has most conscientiously followed the inflec- 
tions and involutions of his speech, rightly defines it as a style, because it 
is the perfect expression of its author. First, tremendous impulse, then 
repeated and strenuous revision, was the order of his processes of work. 
His publisher, Werdet, tells of the first copy written with a crowquill 
“that ran at full speed over the paper, emitting electric sparks.” And 
Théophile Gautier, who better than other contemporaries understood 
Balzac, makes a most striking sketch of him at work : — 


In his presence Shakespeare’s words in “ Julius Cesar” came to my memory ; 
before him “ Nature might stand up and say to all the world, This was a man !” 
He wore the monk’s habit of white flannel or cashmere. . . . Perhaps it sym- 
bolized to his eyes the cloistral life to which his work condemned him ; and, 
benedictine of romance, he wore the robe. . . . As to the eyes, there were never 
any like them . . . two black diamonds, dashed at moments with gold reflec- 
tions, eyes to make an eagle drop his lids, . . . the eyes of a sovereign, a seer, 
a subjugator. 

He worked at night, by the light of seven candles, struggling to em- 
body his ideas, conquering form by tremendous efforts. A single sen- 
tence sometimes required the labor of a whole night before it satisfied 
Balzac. The manuscript then went to the compositors and returned to 
the author in the impersonality of print for corrections. These were a 
bizarre confusion of cabalistic signs — stars, suns, crosses, ciphers ; lines 
that darted, meandered, entangled themselves, to lead finally to additions, 
subtractions, total changes of phrases and words. Other amendments 
were on strips of paper attached to the pages by wafers and pins. It was 
a purgatory of the printers! The next revision by the author was even 
more devastating. At last, above the ruins of the desperate toil, perhaps 
of various nights, the idea would arise perfect and triumphant. 

In literary theory, Balzac may be called the father of realism, as dis- 
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tinguished from mere naturalism ; while at the same time his impressions 
of sound, light and color, of intangible effluences and motives, ally him 
also to the modern symbolists and sensitivists. Altogether, the character, 
genius, and art of Balzac form an imposing figure — a man strong enough 
to know evil and good, and to preserve always immaculate the ideals of his 
great human heart. E. Cavazza. 





SUMMARIES OF ARTICLES. 


In “ Mind”’ for January, 1892, Mr. S. Alexander considers The Idea 
of Value, with particular reference to moral values. Ideals, he says, 
are nothing but formulations of desires. The moral ideal is a very com-- 
plex and highly-organized system of such objects of desire. “ Sollen” is 
thus one kind of “Seyn.” That which “ought to be” represents the 
sentiments of good men, and these sentiments are as much facts as hunger 
or love, and more powerful. In morals, in fact, we never step outside 
the sphere of human sentiments. The moral order, indeed, abides, though 
I disobey it; but it abides only in the sentiments of those who support it 
and enforce it against me. Destroy the good man, and the moral order 
perishes too. The sharp separation which is made between fact and value 
is made by thinkers who have failed to ask themselves how value itself 
came to exist. The experiment by which social equilibrium is attained is 
therefore a process in which many guesses are made at the future ideal, 
and some one of these enlists on its side all the force of public sentiment 
as the result of a struggle with all the rest and with existing standards. 
By perpetual repetition of this process, as human nature enlarges and re- 
fines, the moral ideal moves on, from age to age. At each step a new 
standard of value is created by the struggle between conflicting ideals of 
social good. It is evident that this process by which morality changes 
its standards resembles the process by which, in lower forms of life 
than ours, new organisms are developed, new forms of healthy and 
possible life. Moral ideals are but forms of healthy social life. The 
two main principles, Mr. Alexander concludes, which he has endeavy- 
ored to state and demonstrate, are these: Value is nothing but the effi- 
ciency of the conscious agent to promote the efficiency of society, to 
maintain the equilibrium of forces which that society represents. While 
pleasure is truly a measure of value, it is such only because it depends on 
a true distribution of portions of pleasure, and this distribution is itself 
the cause of the prosperity of the moral standard. In the second place, 
value is not something separable from other mental facts by a wide gulf ; 
it is itself a fact of a purely natural order. The standard of value is only 
the formulation of desires, and the value of each separate part of the 
standard is only the sentiment of approval of certain actions and certain 
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characters. Thus the idea of value becomes something to be described 
and discussed and put into relation with all other facts of organic life, 
and thus we have followed that method which removes ethics, zesthetics, 
and the science of truth from the domain of metaphysics to class them as 
the last, or psychical, class of natural sciences. 

In the “ International Journal of Ethics” for January and April of this 
year, Mr. J. S. Mackenzie, M. A., discusses The Three Religions. 
Quoting a familiar passage from Kant, in which he speaks of the infinite 
in nature ‘and the infinite in the moral ideal as the two things most wor- 
thy of reverence, Mr. Mackenzie makes three great religions which wor- 
ship these two, separately or in combination. The two cultured and 
sophisticated religions of the day are Agnosticism and the Worship of 
Humanity, while Christianity represents the endeavor to combine the two 
elements of worship in a popular religion. All religions worthy of the 
name have held, although often under strange disgvises, to these two con- 
stituents: reverence for the power from which all things flow and rever- 
ence for the moral ideal. Christianity seems to embody most clearly the 
two elements. Religion might almost be defined as the refuge of human 
feeling from the incompleteness of life. We demand poetic justice; we 
demand that the world of our experience should be a rounded whole, 
with reason as its ruler, and love as its principle. We ask for a system, 
and we are disappointed and shocked, because in our ordinary life we are 
presented only with a fragment. We ask for an intelligible world, and 
we are presented with a puzzle. Now the central problem in the puzzle 
of life is the separation of power from goodness. Why, then, is it that we 
have grown dissatisfied with Christianity? It is partly the result of a 
moral growth, or, perhaps one should rather say, a moral expansion. 

I am not disposed to interpret the signs of the times as tending to the 
revival of primitive Christianity. In any special and distinctive sense of 
the term, Christianity has left us. It is sometimes said that Christianity 
was socialistic, but Christianity was, in fact, an individualistic religion, 
its primary problem being, ‘‘ What must I do to be saved?” —a problem 
which the moral consciousness of the civilized world has now, in a sense, 
left behind, desiring rather to ask, “ How shall I save others?” In 
the person of Christ himself, the religion may have been all that could 
be desired. The more one studies his character, as far as any authentic 
record of it is to be had, the more one feels inclined to regard him as a 
kind of Shakespeare of the moral life, — the man of infinite moral depth, 
as Shakespeare was the man of unbounded human sympathy. But that 
moral depth was not communicable. Hence the imitator of Jesus became 
an ascetic. It is not possible to strip off the dogma and return to the 
original position of Jesus. The religion of Christ, even as he held it him- 
self, cannot be altogether freed from the charge of individualism. There 
is a certain paradox, indeed, and a certain falsehood in representing 
Christianity as purely individualistic. Yet the unity which Christianity 
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recognizes is only a spiritual unity, — a unity which is not realizable on 
earth; and for this reason it has influenced the world, on the whole, only 
in a negative way. It is our aim to bring ethical principles more directly 
into contact with the problems of the world. The new religion must con- 
tain, as an essential element in it, the recognition of the organic unity of 
mankind. It must be a more perfect combination of the two sides of 
worship than Christianity has yet shown itself to be. The reason for the 
existence of Agnosticism and the Religion of Humanity is largely that 
Christianity did not fully represent the truths which they contain. The 
new religion must represent them fully. But how exactly this is to be 
done, how these two elements are to be brought into combination, and 
what are the other elements that are to make the combination possible 
are questions which it is not easy to answer. 

In the “Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science’’ for March, President Charles De Garmo considers Ethical 
Training in Public Schools. The task is double, not only to make 
obedience to conscience the supreme law of the soul, but also to impart to 
the child those ethical ideals that form the content of the highest morality. 
The teacher's problem is to discover the fundamental ethical ideals, to 
find the available forms in which they are embodied, and to devise the 
best pedagogical means for utilizing them. Four great ideas that lie at 
the basis of modern social and economic life are the ideas of good-will, 
of rights, of requital, and of service. Two other ideas of utmost impor- 
tance to the individual are Inner Freedom and Efficiency of Will. Now 
the school must help out other institutions and prevent immense waste of 
human welfare by enabling the child to master ideally, himself, in thought 
and experience, what the headstrong soul must experience really. To 
bring home to the child the four great ethical ideas, we turn most natu- 
rally to history as the record of man’s will in action. The best literature, 
again, embodies in a thousand forms every phase of virtue and its oppo- 
site, and we should use this literature to guide the imagination and hold 
the interest of the young. In the bustling daily life about us we have 
perpetual illustrations of ethical or unethical principles, reduced to concrete 
practice. In the economic activities of the day and in our political life, 
we should see the underlying moral principles which are applied in this 
large field as in the commonest transactions. The greatest idea of mod- 
ern civilization is that of service to self through service to others. Each 
contributes his mite to the good of all, and gets it back vastly multiplied. 
Man serves his fellows truly in every honest piece of work he does. 

In a recent number of the “ Revue Chrétienne,” Professor A. Sabatier 
answers, in the negative, the question, Does the New Testament con- 
tain Dogmas? A dogma is a statement, as by a church or council, of 
what has previously existed as a doctrine freely discussed and indefinite 
in form. Thus stated, a dogma becomes a law for every member of the 
Church’; it contains a doctrinal element and an element of authority, but 
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both the word and the idea implied in it are pre-Christian, and they are 
to be sought in the history of Greek philosophy and politics. The rule 
laid down by the council of Jerusalem (Acts xvi. 4) is the first and only 
dogma, in the proper sense of the word, in the New Testament. Only 
much later was a distinction made between practical rules and doctrinal 
distinctions. There cannot be dogmas, then, in the Bible since it is earlier 
than the period in which decisions on doctrine were given by the Church. 
We reach the same conclusion, substantially, when we consider how the 
Canon of the New Testament was formed, who were the authors of the 
books that composed it, what purpose they had in mind, and the nature 
of the revelation which we find in it. The canon was formed very grad- 
ually, and the general plan of the New Testament was fixed only about 
A. D. 200. The Church collected the books of the New Testament, and 
the dogmatic authority of the Bible is hence, practically, the authority of 
the Church which did this work of collection. All the New Testament 
writings originated in fortuitous circumstances of the time. None of the 
authors had any desire to give or formulate dogma. Supreme authority 
is in Jesus Christ, and there are no dogmas in his teachings, because he 
aims rather to give life than to set forth abstract supernatural truths. His 
revelation of God does not consist in a list of dogmas. Jesus manifests 
in a concrete form the normal relations between man and God. Man’s 
conscience accepts the experiences recorded in the New Testament as a 
type of a life of faith and love. The New Testament asks for a submis- 
sion of the heart, and not of the intellect. It does not pretend to satisfy 
those who seek supernatural knowledge of things in heaven or earth, but 
desires to satisfy those who hunger after righteousness and seek life ever- 
lasting. 

In the “ Contemporary Review ” for February last, Professor S. R. Dri- 
ver has an able controversial article in reply to Principal Cave on the 
Hexateuch. Principal Cave affirms very strongly the composite origin 
of the Book of Genesis, composed as it is of two strata of narrative, the 
Elohistic and the Jehovistic ; but he denies that the five subsequent books 
are composite. Professor Driver holds that this position is logically un- 
tenable, and that whatever grounds exist, in Principal Cave’s judgment, 
for believing in the composite structure of Genesis, grounds of equal co- 
gency exist for believing in a composite structure from Exodus to Joshua; 
and his arguments are directed solely against those who take Principal 
Cave’s position. He affirms that all the other important marks of the 
Elohistic style (except the use of the word “ Elohim”) that are traceable 
in Genesis continue to present themselves, aggregated, as in Genesis, in 
particular sections, to the end of the Book of Joshua. He endeavors to 
show that the hand of the Elohist indicated in Genesis by certain pecu- 
liarities is just as manifest in the three following books, in the presence 
of precisely similar circumstances. The instances which Principal Cave 
alleges of differences in the wsws loqguendi are declared to be unfounded. 
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Professor Driver illustrates his argument with copious details, and carries 
the war into Africa by alleging that Principal Cave has not mastered even 
what Professor Driver has recently written in his “ Introduction,” and 
does not address himself to the positions really held there. 

In “ Hebraica” for January last, Professor W. Henry Green, of Prince- 
ton, offers a striking contrast to Professor Driver’s paper, in his fourth 
article on The Pentateuchal Question, in which he considers Exo- 
dus xiii—Deuteronomy xxxiv. Professor Green considers that a prac- 
tical proof that the partition of any other work can be effected quite as 
readily as that of the Pentateuch, and in precisely the same manner, 
has been furnished by Professor C. M. Mead’s recent brochure entitled 
“Romans Dissected.” The opening paragraph of this paper, of some 
fifty pages in length, sufficiently indicates the thoroughness with which 
Professor Green rejects the positions of the now prevailing school of Old 
Testament critics. 

The further the examination proceeds, the more convincing is the evidence 
that the critical division of the Pentateuch is based not on evidence afforded 
by the Pentateuch itself, but on the subjective fancies of the critics. A con- 
tinuous, self-consistent, well accredited narrative, with every indication of unity 
of authorship is rent asunder upon flimsy pretexts, which give no warrant for 
such a procedure. It is not merely severed into sections or paragraphs of con- 
siderable size, whose style and diction, it might with a show of reason be 
claimed, could be fairly compared with one another, but in order to effect a 
separation it is found necessary to reduce it to minute fragments, clause is torn 
from clause and each assigned with positiveness to its particular author. And 
passages so firmly bound together that no artifice can sunder them are never- 
theless violently broken up, and supposititious passages, which might be ima- 
gined to have been blended together in their formation, are confidently paraded 
as their true sources. The appearance of contrariety is created, where none 
exists, by attributing meanings to isolated fragments, which are simply the 
creation of the critic’s own brain, and by the double process of ejecting from 
the text and importing into it a purely arbitrary manner, and as may best 
serve the purpose of the critics. The methods employed evince a determina- 
tion to force through a preconceived scheme of division at all hazards, and 
would be equally successful, if applied with like ingenuity to any other treatise, 
secular or sacred, however compactly united. 


In the “Contemporary Review” for April, Miss Julia Wedgwood con- 
trasts Greek Mythology and the Bible: “If we tried to put the 
difference between the two as shortly as possible, we might say that a 
single letter sums up the difference of Greek and Hebrew thought on 
theology. Men to the Greek were sons of the gods. Man to the Hebrew 
was the son of God. The divine world was not more real to the Hebrew 
than to the Greek; the connection between the human and the divine was 
not felt less,certain. But God, as revealed to us in the Scriptures, is the 
God of the conscience. He is the God who hates iniquity, who abhors all 
evil. The divine world, as revealed to us in Greek literature, is made up 
of beings just as different in this respect as men and women are different. 
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The Greek had a vision of righteousness; but it was as one idea out of 
many, all of which were mirrored in the divine world above humanity, 
with what we may call a kind of artistic impartiality. In Greek thought 
the divine world is as various as the human world, and in Hebrew thought 
the divine world is the source and centre of unity. Greek fancy inter- 
posed itself before the divine as a prism before a sunbeam, and colored 
the divine and human world alike with rainbow hues. Hebrew reverence 
turned all the variety of color back into one pure white ray, and saw all 
human activity in strong light and shadow, according as it transmitted or 
obscured that light. That contrast supplies us with a clew to all that is 
most important in the series of narratives we seek to follow. Good and 
evil to the Greek differed as one color differs from another color. Good 
and evil to the Hebrew differed as light differs from darkness.” This 
position Miss Wedgwood illustrates by choosing the story of Heracles, 
and setting by its side passages in the Old Testament with which it most 
invites comparison, the most prominent of which to her mind are to be 
found in the Book of Job. She concludes with the practical lesson: 
“‘ Whenever we suppose that in choosing the wrong instead of the right, 
we are enriching life with new coloring, instead of turning from light to 
darkness (and we are so tempted very often), there, I believe, we make 
the largest error that it is possible for man to commit, and turn away 
from all that makes the hope of humanity. But when we quit the in- 
closure of our own personality, and seek to understand the moral forces 
that move the world —then I believe also that we err, unless we take 
up, for a time, the Greek point of view; regarding those impulses which 
result in wrong as something to be explained rather than abhorred, and 
trying to understand what we call evil as carefully as we try to under- 
stand what is good. What we do need to beware of is, not so much that 
we should take either of these views to the exclusion of the other, — for 
hardly anybody fails to condemn wrong when he, or one he loves, is the 
agent in it, — but that we should mix up the two points of view, diluting 
our condemnation of wickedness by putting ourselves in the place of the 
criminal, and imagining his excuses; and then again blunting our com- 
prehension of the faults it is not our business to condemn by insisting that 
they, too, are of the nature of evil. But how shall we know, it may be 
asked, when we ought to take the Greek view and when the Hebrew? 
God reveals to human spirits their ideal function in the moment of pre- 
senting that issue which is their opportunity, and to try to determine it by 
a rule that can be interpreted apart from the conscience is to seek the 
living among the dead.” 





